Technocracy — 
TEMPEST ON A SLIDE RULE 
By Vargal Jordan 


A slashing attack upon the engineering utopia by a practical economist who points to the 
vogue of Technocracy as an example of “escape psychology” on the part of business leaders. 


ingenuous but ambitious publicity department of 
. Columbia University recently sprang upon the 
bewildered, worried, weary, or bored business men, 
bankers, and brokers of these benighted States, will 
doubtless be remembered in some of its aspects as one 
of the more amusing episodes of the great stupidity 
depression of the nineteen-thirties; but in other respects 
it may turn out to be a rather grim joke on all of us by 
those grisly engineers on Morningside Heights who, 
like the hardy mountaineers of legendary days, “have 
hair in their ears and wear leather breeches.” 

On the comic side, consider, for instance, the sardonic 
spectacle of that pile of tax-free fiduciary funds called 
Columbia University, which keeps its academic duck- 
lings fed on bond coupons, now so innocently nourishing 
in the educational nest this black swan of cold-blooded 
scientific analysis whose sibilant statistics sentence all 
this structure of debt claims to destruction. Strange 
stimulus to shy educational legacies! Consider also the 
crowd of newspaper reporters and magazine editors 
who clamor at Howard Scott’s door at the Columbia 
engineering school and keep his telephone ringing with 
incessant demands for the deadly dynamite of differen- 
tial equations and the graphic nitroglycerin that dooms 
them to ultimate extinction. Picture, too, the procession 
of solid citizens, including presidents of Chambers of 
Commerce, who, guided by the journalistic star of 
Alfred Emmanuel Smith, flock like fearsome Philis- 


Tie curious canard called “technocracy” which the 


tines to the cradle of Technocracy and sit at the feet 
of the engineering anti-Christ seeking the signs and 
portents promising that the Kilogram-calorie Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand, and that the Trumpet of Tech- 
nocracy blown by an engineering Gabriel will soon 
sound the day of doom across the celestial dome. 

The humorous aspects of the technocratic scare are 
easy enough to enjoy for any one who has had any 
experience of the subtle arts of publicity, the amiable 
egotisms of engineers and economists, the pretentious 
superstitions of scientists, the innocence of some eminent 
business men, the greedy gullibility of the public, and 
the ignorance of the press. What is likely to escape us 
is the somewhat sinister significance of this episode as 
a symptom of the spiritual state of the American people 
at the moment, and particularly of the intellectual be- 
wilderment and moral weakness of our business leader- 
ship. 

For in the fascination which the terrors of the tech- 
nocratic forecasts exercise over the troubled and tired 
business men who have sought its oracles, and in their 
frantic insistence upon savoring the full flavor of the 
summary sentence of extinction which the scientific 
sibyls at Columbia have pronounced upon the economic 
system, any one with insight into the psychological situ- 
ation which the depression has caused in this country 
can detect traces of the strange suicide complex that 
has apparently seized the more sensitive minds in 
American business life today, moving them to their 
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amazing masochistic surrender to destruction and their 
longing for annihilation and rebirth, even by revolution, 
if it offers some release from the fruitless struggle, the 
bewilderment and barrenness of the system by which 
they live today. The prolonged depression, the repeated 
disappointments over the prophecies of the high priests 
in political and financial circles, the apparent timidity 
and stagnation of spirit in responsible leaders all have 
led us to that strange inversion of our energies by which 
we prefer despair to hope, by which we find more 
pleasure in fear and flight or passive contemplation of 
catastrophe than in constructive vision or creative action. 

This is more than a temporary reversion to puritan 
type in the American people, by which we have always 
been able to make virtues of our necessities and squeeze 
comfort out of our sacrifices or take pride in our priva- 
tions. In essence, the technocratic craze is the counter- 
part, for this stage of cultural history, of the early 
Christianity of the Imperial Roman caves. The engi- 
neering school of Columbia University may not closely 
resemble the catacombs, but to some of the pilgrims 
who puzzle over the signs and portents which Howard 
Scott and his disciples spread out and interpret for 
the faithful, the fearful or the simple-minded on Morn- 
ingside Heights, it undoubtedly seems like the humble 
manger of some modern mechanical Messiah, while Mr. 
Scott’s causeries are a kind of statistical Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The technocratic creed is essentially a scientific or 
statistical mysticism, more esoteric, stern and uncom- 
promising than that of St. Paul. It drags out again the 
old mechanistic dogmas of Mach, and the old-fashioned 
materialism of the Feuerbach period, dresses them up 
in the latest statistical style and proposes a sort of 
thermodynamic dictatorship of the spirit. In its indiffer- 
ence to all human values, and its denial of the individ- 
ual personality, it resembles the hard, hideous ideology 
of Marx; but it is much more up-to-date, for your 
technocrat considers the Communist Moses an old- 
fashioned sentimentalist and the Soviet Republic as a 
kind of wax-works of worn out ideas. The technocratic 
trinity is the erg, the electron, and entropy. Energy is 
its jealous Jehovah. There is no God but the kilogram 
calorie and the engineer is his prophet. Its gospel is the 
second law of thermodynamics; the technocratic testa- 
ment is written in statistical tables and charts and its 
catechism in differential equations. If Mr. Scott is not 
precisely the Technocratic Christ, at least he is the 
engineering John the Baptist who has been living in the 
economic wilderness for forty years feeding on logarith- 
mic locusts and wild-honey. 


II 


On the surface, of course, there is nothing of such 
esoteric significance about technocracy, and to the 


hard-boiled observer the pontifications of the techno- 
cratic clerics are simply a resounding rumble-bumble of 
irrelevant engineering jargon, while the activities of its 
statistical and cartographic acolytes up at Columbia are 
only an elaboration of the obvious. The term itself is a 
clever catchword, invented by some one with a shrewd 
sense of publicity and applied by themselves to an in- 
formal group of engineering professors, practising engi- 
neers, academic economists, chemists and _ biologists 
who for some years have been carrying on certain spo- 
radic statistical studies of energy and raw material 
resources, power consumption, production and employ- 
ment, speculating casually on economic, social and en- 
gineering questions and developing paper plans of 
industrial organization and control. It was started in 
1920, but seems to have no formal organization or fixed 
location, and its membership has changed. At one time 
it included Veblen, the enfant terrible of academic 
American economics, Steinmetz, the temperamental 
electrical engineer of the General Electric Company, 
and Stuart Chase, then an accountant. Although the 
technocratic roster has not been published, it is now 
said to have several hundred members here and abroad, 
and includes such respectable representatives of the 
profession as Basset Jones, of Meyers, Strong & Jones, 
Inc., Professor Tolman of the California Institute of 
Technology, Frederick L. Ackerman, New York archi- 
tect, and Professor Walter Rautenstrauch of Columbia. 
At present the group is keeping a number of unem- 
ployed engineers and draughtsmen busy part time un- 
der the direction of Howard Scott making charts and 
compiling statistics in space provided by the engineer- 
ing school at Columbia and with funds furnished by 
the Architects Unemployment Committee and other 
private sources, including some interested or agitated 
business men whose support was ironically asked to aid 
in demonstrating their imminent or inevitable destruc- 
tion. 

It is not quite clear whether the term technocracy 
refers to the members of the group, its activities or to its 
theories, but there isn’t much mystery in anything about 
it except perhaps in the personality and purposes of 
Mr. Scott, who is apparently its guiding spirit. 

Mr. Scott is a free-lance engineer and peripatetic so- 
cial philosopher with a picturesque presence, a sharp 
sense of the potent publicity value of elusive reticence 
and invisibility, and a flair for rather portentous proph- 
ecy wrapped in impressive professional patter which 
usually leaves his lay audiences sheepishly speechless 
and pleasantly shocked. He has knocked about the 
world considerably at one engineering job or another 
and absorbed a sizable stock of esoteric and unorthodox 
economic doctrine compounded principally of the spec- 
ulations of such writers as Patten, Douglas, Soddy, 
Korzibski, Veblen, Henderson, Orage, etc. Some sen- 
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sitive persons detect in him a touch of the messianic 
complex while suspicious ones ascribe to him ambi- 
tions of dictatorship as a sort of slide-rule Mussolini, 
insisting that the technocrats are sub rosa really study- 
ing the recondite technic of revolution, and making 
maps of all the push buttons and valves so that they 
can shut off the juice and water supply and seize power 
when the twelfth hour of capitalism strikes and the 
inevitable technocrash comes. The fragmentary techno- 
cratic apocrypha do describe their efforts as “an at- 
tempt to design a new industrial order,” and it is ob- 
vious that the boys on Broadway and 117th Street 
amuse themselves by imagining that they are a kind of 
Technocratic National Committee, planning an engi- 
neer’s utopia and preparing the blue-prints and specifi- 
cations for the Almost Perfect State in the confident 
hope that they may get the construction contract and 
some of the cabinet jobs when the expected technocratic 
landslide occurs. But there is no evidence that they are 
doing anything of the kind and it is quite clear that 
their ideas about this amazing and melancholy mess 
we call our economic system are still as muddled as 
everybody’s are. 

Whatever the ultimate objectives of these messiahs of 
the slide rule may be, their principal occupation at pres- 
ent is in compiling for publication a few portfolios of 
maps showing the distribution of raw materials, energy 
resources, and rainfall, and of charts showing the 
changes in production, employment, and working hours 
in various industries. This compilation constitutes what 
is impressively called An Energy Survey of North 
America. In the main it will be merely a rehash of 
census and other familiar official information, much of 
which is already to be found scattered through the 
World Almanac, commercial geographies and the Sta- 
tistical Abstract. 

Of the charts comparing production, employment, 
and man-hours only a few had actually been made 
when the first preliminary improvisations on the tech- 
nocratic trump of doom sounded from Morningside 
Heights last August. They cover only a small fraction 
of the commodities and services in the production of 
which energy is used, and so do not provide a basis for 
any conclusions whatever as to the trend of employ- 
ment, production or business activity as a whole. Most 
of them have been done before by governmental bu- 
reaus and other research agencies. They are based 
largely on familiar census data, with rough and ready 
estimates of such items as man-hours for which no ac- 
curate data are available at all, and there is nothing new 
in them to anyone who has any acquaintance with in- 
dustrial statistics. 

All that they show is the simple fact that it is possible 
to produce more of various standardized commodities 
per man-hour by use of automatic power machinery 
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than it was with hand labor, especially in the United 
States, and that the amount of output per man-hour 
has been rapidly increasing in certain occupations so 
that the number of people employed in them has de- 
clined. This discovery may be astonishing to a techno- 
crat but it is not hard for even the average business man 
to believe because he has been told all about it many 
times before, either by his production manager or by 
the Census Bureau, the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and other agencies. But even if the business 
man is not struck dumb, as he usually is by any chart, 
it is when he asks, what of it that his technocratic tor- 
ture begins and the engineering jitter-generators get to 
work. 

From a standing position on these stale census sta- 
tistics he then has to join Mr. Scott with his slide rule 
in a record-breaking feat of jumping to conclusions 
about the impending Collapse of Capitalism. Of course 
this apocalyptic pole vault does not depend simply upon 
the census statistics. In fact they have little to do with 
the revelation of the technocratic revolution because 
they naturally prove nothing except the obvious fact 
that output per man-hour is increasing in certain indus- 
tries with the use of power machinery. But by com- 
bining them with scattered and largely conjectural data 
about production in periods long past and countries far 
away for which there are no authentic records what- 
ever, and seasoning them with a little vinegar from 
Veblen, a sprinkling of sodium chloride from Soddy 
and a dash of Douglas, we can easily concoct a statisti- 
cal cocktail that will conjure up visions of the techno- 
crack o’ doom. 





Til 


First, of course, we must contemplate a continuous 
increase in the amount of energy consumed in the pro- 
duction of goods and continuous decrease in the 
amount of man-hours until all employment opportuni- 
ties fade out of the picture. Can we not already produce 
(if we want to) all we did in 1929 with only 55 per 
cent of the unemployed back to work, and by 1935 will 
not there be 25,000,000 men without jobs, if we go on 
this way? If you ask why there has been no evidence 
whatever of any general technological unemployment 
even during the period of most rapid increase of pro- 
ductivity between 1922 and 1929, or why, as every one 
can see from his World Almanac, there were more 
people gainfully employed per 1,000 of the population 
in 1930 than in 1920 or in 1900, technocracy tells us 
to forget the facts and face the truth, for we are on 
Patmos with the prophet. 

Next technocracy tells us that the curves indicating 
the rate of energy conversion in producing most com- 
modities are flattening out, so that industry can’t hope 
to keep on growing at the same rate as in earlier years. 
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If you ask why it is impossible to develop new indus- 
tries and increase the consumption of services (which 
are already the principal part of consumer expenditure) 
as efficiency in producing commodities rises, as stand- 
ards of living expand and tastes, habits or fashions 
shift, the engineers jolt you with their final generali- 
zation, which is that all such use of energy is sheer 
waste anyway and must soon cease because our power 
and raw material resources will ultimately be exhausted. 
Most other countries are already scraping the bottom of 
the energy bin, and some, like Britain, living on the 
sweepings of bond coupons, are done for but don’t 
know it. We can fortunately squander our way along 
a while longer, but we must soon watch out or the 
Energy Determinants will get us. For from the tech- 
nocratic viewpoint we ourselves and all our institutions 
are just a bunch of energy-conversion contraptions and 
everything we do is determined by the second law of 
thermodynamics, or perhaps entropy, which is the engi- 
neer’s name for the devil. We must not expect the engi- 
neer to open up any new energy sources which would 
suspend the lethal sentence on society; for the techno- 
crat, you see, is a pure scientist and believes in predesti- 
nation, and his sole business is to point out the impos- 
sibilities of anything and to administer the preordained 
destinies of everything. 

While the world, the United States and even the Re- 
publican Party are all running down like a clock once 
wound up long ago, we in this country might speed up 
the rate of energy conversion by new contraptions and 
enjoy a constantly rising standard of living if it were 
not for something that is always throwing monkey 
wrenches into the machinery. That something is “the 
price system,” or, more simply, money, the root of all evil, 
which makes the mechanical mare go sometimes too fast 
and sometimes too slow, causing what technocracy calls 
“oscillations of increasing amplitude,” or what business 
men used to call booms and depressions. To the techno- 
crat the price system is a sort of original sin, and the 
business cycle is simply the old story of the battle be- 
tween the great god Erg and Mammon, the Almighty 
Dollar, ever in irreconcilable conflict like Ahriman and 
Ormuzd, Gog and Magog. 

Here one lifts one of the last veils of the technocratic 
Revelation and unless the neophyte is floored by what 
he sees he can’t hope to become even a technocratic 
ward captain. If the technocratic critique of the price 
system looks to you like the interminable dispute about 
the quantity theory of money in disguise or if you ask 
why we can’t try to stabilize and bolster up the poor 
old price system by improving our banking organiza- 
tion and monetary institutions and developing better 
methods of credit control, you just haven’t a techno- 
cratic temperament. You may point out that debts can 
be and constantly are written down, that capital is sub- 


ject to constant rapid or periodic dissipation like energy 
itself, and that the money system can conceivably be 
synchronized with any condition of energy conversion 
with a few repairs on the central bank steam gauges and 
perhaps by firing a few financial firemen who fall 
asleep on the job. Technocracy says it can’t be done be- 
cause money and machinery are incommensurable. For 
goods and services, you see, are made by ergs and engi- 
neers and money is made by bankers and brokers (or 
used to be), and the two can never get along together. 
The process of energy conversion we used to call in- 
dustry is controlled by debt collectors and bond-coupon 
clippers who are interested not in making goods but in 
making money. Since the amount of money or means 
of exchanging goods doesn’t or can’t increase as fast as 
the amount of ergs that go into goods, partly because 
we are confirmed worshippers of the golden calf of 
fixed reserve ratios, money is always becoming more 
valuable in terms of goods, prices are driven down to 
zero, profits disappear, debt claims on the output of in- 
dustry are constantly increasing, and the banker must 
periodically call up the engineer and tell him to lay off 
the kilogram calories for a while; so we have a depres- 
sion. 

If you suggest that we might make more money 
because paper is cheap, the technocrat lifts his eyebrows 
and sternly says: “inflation.” On this point he is more 
orthodox than the boys down in Wall Street. Inflation, 
he assures us in the words of a National City Bank 
bulletin, is only a “temporary stimulant.” The thing to 
do is not to make more money but to do away with it 
altogether. If you ask, as some of us have recently, 
what we shall use for money, he suggests printing an- 
other set of tickets called energy certificates which en- 
title you to so many ergs every once in a while. Since 
the amount of ergs is constantly growing (or would be 
if the technocrats were turned loose on the industrial 
system) and the number of man-hours needed is stead- 
ily declining, people can’t possibly be paid according 
to the amount of time they spend loafing on jobs that 
are rapidly becoming unnecessary, anyway. We must 
all share equally in the total amount of ergs used, and 
so the postman must bring us all the same number of 
energy certificates in our pay envelope every Monday 
morning no matter how we contrive to kill the time 
during the week. Presumably we cash these at the cor- 
ner grocer for cornflakes, or preferably energy capsules, 
and spend the rest of the time at contract bridge. 

Pictures of this sort were painted long ago by H. G. 
Wells, and all the questions involved have been covered 
many times in the endless literature of monetary and 
credit reform; but the true inwardness of the techno- 
cratic doctrine emerges only in its application to the 
question of control. Our energy conversion system, that 
is. industry, is or will soon be so speedy, so complex and 
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so completely integrated and tied up with central-sta- 
tion power plants that the whole shooting match must 
be operated by push buttons. We can’t have any Tam- 
many or Republican politicians or Congress around 
making decisions about pulling switches. Not only must 
our blundering bankers, brokers, and bond holders be 
thrown overboard, but our whole political apparatus 
must be given a swift kick in the pants and supplanted 
by a set of expert button pushers, or as Mr. Scott would 
say, “decision arrivators,” obeying only the absolute 
authority of the second law of thermodynamics, and 
operating according to approved blue-prints showing all 
the buttons to be pushed. The constitution, if any, must 
be a set of differential equations, subject to amendment 
only by Einstein or his successors assembled in some 
scientific vatican. Otherwise the whole machine will 
go to smash. To the technocrats there is no alternative. 
The process of energy conversion is irreversible, and so 
is the destiny of our social organization. We can’t get 
back to our little strings of woodburning log cabins 
or re-establish any earlier energy state. For better or for 
worse we must gear into the cogs of the vast prolifer- 
ating power-converting complex into which some deus 
ex machina has driven us with the aid of the engineer, 
and go on transverting kilogram calories till the last 
British thermal unit in our bellies is burned up. Such 
is the technocratic Life; just one goddam erg after 
another. 


IV 


There is much more of this, but you can read most of it 
in Wells’s romances, the novels of Sheel, Rousseau’s 
“Messiah of the Cylinder,” Spengier’s “Mensch und 
Technik” and in pleasanter form in Harper Leech’s little 
book “The Paradox of Plenty,” where the essential 
story of technological advance and its implications is 
simply told as a basis for a hopeful view of the possi- 
bilities of human progress. There is nothing essentially 
new in the paranoidal pretensions of this acute attack 
of engineering groszenwahn; its apocalyptic technologi- 
cal visions; its cold-blooded dismissal of the mere hu- 
man molecule and his persistent predispositions to fun, 
frivolity, futility, and freedom; its refusal to recognize 
in its calculus the fundamental creative force of the 
individual human spirit and the steady drift toward 
economic and social decentralization which underlies 
the integrated technological superstructure of modern 
society. All this mumbo-jumbo of the technocratic ter- 
rorism might be swept aside or smiled off by the funda- 
mental sanity of the American mind but for the alarming 
signs to be seen everywhere in the present situation 
that the American people and particularly its business 
men have lost their mental balance, too. 

What Mr. Scott’s technocrats tell us is neither new 
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nor necessarily significant; what is important is the 
paralyzing spell which the pompous superstitions and 
pretensions of the technocratic apparatus appear to have 
cast over the responsible sections of the business com- 
munity. Every one knows that our business and finan- 
cial system has broken down badly and many sober- 
minded people fear it is in grave danger of collapse into 
complete economic and social chaos; but the fundamen- 
tally disturbing thing about the situation is the apparent 
inertia of official authorities and business leaders in 
attacking the task of making the basic adjustments 
needed for recuperation, the passive acceptance of the 
situation by the mass of the people, and the inability 
of the community to mobilize its social conscience and 
creative intelligence for the task of reconstruction. So 
far from stimulating such response, the technocratic 
terrorism has emphasized and exploited the apathy and 
fear of the public, deepening the spirit of defeatism 
and playing into the hands of the forces making for 
conflict and chaos. We welcome the ominous oracles 
of the technocrats because we are too weak or unwilling 
or lazy to set our work, in ways that are perfectly well 
known, to reconstruct a satisfactory and successful so- 
ciety for ourselves, out of the wreckage which our past 
stupidities have wrought. While there is no justification 
in any facts that technocracy has assembled or in any 
of its speculations for any forecast of the future course 
of events in this or any other country, we are obviously 
eager to believe them and are willing to take them at 
their face value because our faith in ourselves has been 
shaken. We just want to believe in Santa Claus, even 
though he is only a technocratic Kris Kringle. 

Any exposition of the nature and purposes of the 
technocrats only has the unfortunate effect of exagger- 
ating their importance, reinforcing their racket, and 
weakening the already broken public morale at a time 
like this; but since they are evidently eager to foster 
the fatal fascination and mystery that surrounds them, 
the responsible business organizations and engineering 
societies owe it to themselves and to the public to ask 
those associated with the work of technocracy, and un- 
der whose auspices it is being carried on, for an impar- 
tial public accounting of the activities, conclusions and 
objectives of the group, and to furnish to the fearsome 
and feeble-minded an official explanation and interpre- 
tation of what the whole affair is and isn’t about. What- 
ever the technological defects of democracy and how- 
ever bovine the average American business man may 
be, it is doubtful if anybody is really ready in this coun- 
try to be highbrow-beaten by a body of engineer-junk- 
ers, or if the engineering profession itself wants to play 
any such réle in public affairs now or in the future. The 
people of these states may be in a pretty bad pickle, but 
they are probably not prepared to call in any men on 
horseback, even if these are all messiahs with an M.E. 


Watchdogs of the Budget 
By Drew Pearson 


Comptroller General ]. R. McCarl and Director of the Budget ]. Clawson Roop and 
their activities as seen by one of the authors of “Washington Merry-Go-Round.” 


URING one hectic period each year the country 
reverberates with blatant demand for economy. 


The answer to that demand is a neck-and-neck 
race between the White House and Congress. Each 
wants the greatest amount of economy credit, the least 
amount of blame for extravagance. Acting for the 
White House, the Bureau of the Budget slashes de- 
partmental expenditures, sends them to Congress. Act- 
ing for Congress, sub-committees on Appropriations 
make further slashes, report them out on the floor 
where, in the rush and turmoil of wire-pulling, log- 
rolling, and lobbying, they are crowded through the 
legislative hopper, some good, some bad, some vaguely 
worded, some discriminatory, some containing legal 
loopholes as big as barndoors. 

Finally it is all over, Congress adjourns, takes the 
credit for economy and goes home. The executive de- 
partments breathe a prodigious sigh of relief, take the 
credit for economy, and settle down to the work of 
making the money cover as much as possible. 

This rivalry between Executive and Legislative 
branches may be necessary in a government of checks 
and balances, perhaps even inspires economy. But also 
it creates inefficiency, suspicion, even deceit. The sur- 
geon-general of the army, Major-General Robert U. 
Patterson, will not, for instance, tell Representative Ross 
Collins of Mississippi the real number of army officers 
suffering from partial physical disability because he 
knows that Mr. Collins, as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on army appropriations, is sharpening his axe to 
cut 2000 officers from the muster roll. Officers of the 
Navy Department, for instance, still ask Congress post- 
war prices for new cruisers, despite recent reductions 
in the cost of steel, because they know that Represen- 
tative Burton L. French of Idaho, or some other small- 
navy member of the naval appropriations sub-commit- 
tee is sure to chop their appropriations. Secretary of 
State Stimson, for instance, places his Negro valet, 
Thomas P. Roache, on the payroll as a State Depart- 
ment messenger, and his military aide, Captain Eugene 
Regnier, as assistant editor of The Cavalry Journal, be- 


cause he must know that Congress would object vio- 
lently to paying them salaries under any other status. 
And finally, Mr. Hoover once attempted to place an 
item of $1300 for White House chauffeurs’ summer 
uniforms on the War Department budget, presumably 
because his own budget was nearly double that of the 
Coolidge era. 

To outsmart the inquisitive, penurious eye of Con- 
gress has come to be a sort of game. Executives vie 
with each other to juggle items from one column to an- 
other, to spend unexpended balances, to boost appro- 
priations, to see who can run up the highest score. 

The problem of economy, therefore, has come to de- 
pend not only upon the annual financial forays of 
Congress, but also on a day-to-day curb on the execu- 
tive government by regularly established checking 
agencies. Of these, the most efficient, the most hated, 
and the practically unheralded guardians of Uncle 
Sam’s money drawer, are Comptroller General J. R. 
McCarl and the Director of the Budget, Colonel J. 
Clawson Roop. Without them economy would be a 
myth. Between them they are credited with more day- 
to-day saving than any other two men in the United 
States. They are the financial czars of the U. S. A. Inc. 
McCarl sits at one end of Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
glass-roofed shrine to the Grand Army of the Republic 
which was built to house the machinery for passing out 
pensions in what was at that time the greatest gift to vet- 
erans in the history of the country; and which, ironically 
enough, now houses 1900 penny-pinching clerks whose 
job it is to scrutinize every dollar spent by the federal 
government. Roop sits at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue behind swinging lattice doors of the Treasury 
Department where his corps whittles down every dol- 
lar requested of Congress by the bureau chiefs, resists 
to the last ditch the appointment of personnel to fill 
departmental vacancies, and brings down upon their 
heads the undying ill-will of every one in the executive 
branch of the government. 

Roop and McCarl are the two valves of government 
extravagance. The first recommends executive expendi- 
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tures to Congress. The second prevents excessive ex- 
penditure by executive departments. Roop guards the 
financial intake. McCarl guards the financial outlet. 
Both are supreme. When Roop decrees that the budget 
of the Commerce Department shall be only $37,917,323, 
no one in the Department can ask for more. Only the 
White House can reverse him, and this is almost un- 
heard of. Or when McCarl disallows the railroad fares 
of army officers spent in travelling to a golf competi- 
tion, taxi fares for a distance less than four blocks, or 
payment for collecting press notices boosting Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, not even the White House 
can reverse him. Only the Supreme Court of the United 
States—and this never has been done—can overrule the 
dictum of the smiling, soft-spoken little tyrant of the 
General Accounting Office. 


ee 


Comptroller General McCarl and Budget Director 
Roop not only are Czars of Economy, but in many re- 
spects serve as liaison officers between the Executive and 
Legislative branches of Government. To Czar McCarl, 
for instance, falls the duty of unravelling the maze of 
hazy financial legislation left each year as a legacy of 
Congress. 

To this he applies ruthless surgery. He has compas- 
sion for no one. His one fetish is the law. It did not 
matter to him that the Economy Act rushed through 
Congress last summer worked terrific injustice upon 
substitute mail carriers. They are paid on a basis of 
$1860 annually, but being employed only about one- 
quarter of the year, their total earnings average $465. 
However, Section 101 of the Economy Act compels 
payless furloughs for all government employees paid 
“at the rate of more than $1000 per annum.” Substitute 
mail carriers are paid “at a rate of” $1860 per annum. 
And McCarl is a stickler for the law. Therefore, al- 
though receiving only half of $1000, the relentless ruler 
of the General Accounting Office decreed that substi- 
tute mail carriers must take the regular salary cut of 
those paid more than $1000. 

Nor did it matter to McCarl that the Economy Act 
worked tremendous hardship upon special-delivery let- 
ter carriers. They are paid nine cents per letter and av- 
erage $1200 a year. However, one-half of what they 
spend must be paid out of their own pockets for auto- 
mobile upkeep, so that their net income is only $600. 
But the Economy Act jammed through the Congres- 
sional hopper at the last minute, contained no provision 
for net income. 

“The law is the law,” quoth Czar McCarl. “IE it is 
not right, Congress can change it. I cannot.” 

Whereupon he ruled that special-delivery letter car- 
riers also were subject to the pay cut. 





Another provision in the Economy Bill reduced the 
rate of interest paid by the government on tax refunds 
from six to four per cent. This resulted in one of the 
weirdest quirks ever to pass before the eagle eye of John 
Raymond McCarl. A certain taxpayer, who shall be 
nameless, overpaid his income tax by $100,000 in the 
year 1922. To counterbalance this, he underpaid his tax 
by $100,000 in the year 1923. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue admitted overpayment, but several years 
dragged by and the case was not settled. Finally it was 
settled in 1932, making a total of ten years during which 
the government had retained the taxpayer's $100,000 
and a total of nine years during which the taxpayer 
had retained the government's $100,000. Each would 
have owed the other interest at the rate of six per cent 
for nine and ten years respectively, giving the taxpayer 
a balance in his favor of $6,o0o—had it not been for 
one thing. That one thing was the Economy Act. As 
it was, the taxpayer, instead of being paid by the Treas- 
ury for one year’s use of his $100,000, had to dig down 
in his jeans and hand over to the Treasury $14,000. 

Reason: Czar McCarl pointed out that the Economy 
Act had reduced the interest rate paid by the U. S. A. 
to four per cent. Furthermore, the law is the law. Four 
per cent, he decreed, was retroactive over the ten inter- 
vening years. Ten years of red tape and procrastination 
were not the fault of the taxpayer, but he had to pay for 
it just the same. 

McCarl never blinked an eye at this. For beneath his 
friendly, pleasant-faced exterior is a tendency to be as 
hard-headed as a Missouri mule. According to Justice 
McCoy of the District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
only ice water runs in his veins—which a lot of people 
are inclined to believe, especially after looking over the 
long list of his economy decisions. Probably no one will 
shed many tears of sympathy over the fact that the 
Navy Department, under McCarl’s ruling, now is no 
longer able to pay for wreaths for deceased naval of- 
ficers; that State Department diplomats cannot tip 
steamer stewards more than five dollars; or even that 
admirals cannot spend government money to transport 
their wives from Asiatic waters to the United States. It 
may be a little easier to arouse sympathy for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which was found relieving 
Florida hurricane sufferers out of a $250,000 appropria- 
tion earmarked for fighting the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease; or for the War Department which was enjoined 
from extending relief to Mississippi flood sufferers be- 
cause it had no specific funds for this purpose. But cer- 
tainly the universal bitterness with which McCarl is 
regarded can be understood when we discover that he 
prevented General Douglas MacArthur, be-medalled 
Chief of Staff, from purchasing new Purple Heart dec- 
orations out of surplus clothing funds, or that in dis- 
allowing an Agricultural Department item of $1.50 for 
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a luncheon bill in Alexandria, Virginia, he wrote: “No- 
where in that part of Virginia can you get a lunch 
worth so much.” 

Probably no man in McCarl’s position could have 
friends, even if he wanted them. And outside his own 
office, which is with him one hundred per cent, the 
Comptroller General leads a life of splendid isolation. 
No dinner, dance or reception of Washington’s famous 
social whirl ever has seen him. He lives alone in a hotel. 
His only loves are golf, work which absorbs him almost 
every evening, and rare beef-steak. 

McCarl is credited with being the one real achieve- 
ment of the Harding Administration. Formerly a law- 
yer in McCook, Nebraska, he came to Washington as 
secretary to Republican insurgent, Senator George W. 
Norris. From Norris’s office McCarl jumped to the 
more politically dexterous job of running the Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee during the 1920 cam- 
paign, and after it was over Norris told Harding the 
one thing he wanted was McCarl’s appointment as 
Comptroller General. There McCarl has been for twelve 
years, and there he will remain for three more; for 
Congress, in order to put the watchdog of the Treasury 
above the influence of political pressure, decreed that he 
should hold office for fifteen years and never be re- 
appointed. All of which may be one reason why this 
“penny-pinching,” “tin-pot” tyrant personally has saved 
the United States Treasury no less than half a billion 


dollars. 
eee 


There are two fundamental differences between the 
functions of the two great Czars of Government Econ- 
omy. Standing at the outlet of the government’s finan- 
cial waste-pipe, scrutinizing expense accounts after the 
money is spent, Czar McCarl has to take his savings as 
he finds them, usually a few cents here, a few dollars 
there. Czar Roop, on the other hand, standing at the 
intake of the same financial waste-pipe, may cut down 
the volume of the flow as much as he chooses—al- 
though on certain significant items he does not choose 
to cut. Equally important, Czar Roop’s position in rec- 
ommending, for his superior in the White House, what 
each executive department shall spend, gives him great- 
er opportunity for the co-operation with Congress so 
necessary to efficient economy in government. 

In order to gauge accurately what each department 
should spend, Czar Roop has worked out a system 
whereby one of his executive assistants studies a de- 
partment during the entire year—a system which has 
made each assistant, in his own little realm, an inde- 
pendent monarch, just as omnipotent, just as feared, 
just as rebelled against as Haille Selassi I, Select of God, 
Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, Descendant of 
Solomon, Emperor of Abyssinia. The new Economy 





Act probably has given Roop’s assistants greater power 
even than Emperor Haille Selassi, for while that abso- 
lute monarch lets his dukes select their own retainers, 
the Economy Act provides that salaries for vacancies 
caused by death, retirement or resignation during the 
fiscal year shall be impounded in the Treasury, and 
new personnel shall be appointed not by the bureau 
chiefs, but only after the express permission of the Pres- 
ident. The President in turn has shifted this burden to 
his Director of the Budget, so that Roop and his as- 
sistants now must pass upon every new office boy hired 
in an American Vice-Consulate in Mazatlan or every 
new fire-fighter employed in the Forest Service in Mon- 
tana. 

And being human, power has gone to their heads. 
They have delayed and procrastinated. They have spent 
weeks scrutinizing requirements and qualifications. 
The Interior Department wanted to hire a new dairy- 
man to care for thirty select cows at an Apache Indian 
School in Arizona. E. W. Cushing, counsel for Czar 
Roop, replied that any kind of a farm hand would do 
instead. The Interior Department showed that the 
school had suffered from previous lack of milk, was 
100 miles from any railway, that the dairy herd under 
an ordinary farm hand had gone down, and finally, 
after three protracted weeks of argument, got the dairy- 
man. 

Again the Indian Bureau wanted a second nurse for 
a twenty-bed hospital on a reservation at Cherokee, 
North Carolina. F. J. Bailey, assistant to Czar Roop, 
replied that one nurse was enough, laughed at mini- 
mum nurse standards shown him by the American 
Medical Association, finally after two weeks of expen- 
sive argument, drawing up of justifications, yielded. 
Under this snip-snip policy of the Budget Bureau, the 
civil branches of the government—the Children’s Bu- 
reau, the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Education, 
Howard University, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Administration of Plant Quarantine, 
the Commerce Department—all have suffered tremen- 
dous cuts; while the Army and Navy, eating up three 
times as much federal expenditure as the civilian de- 
partments, have come through the economy battle al- 
most unscathed. All of which probably goes back to the 
person and background of the man who rules the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Colonel J. Clawson Roop has two blind spots. One is 
a devotion to the cause of military preparedness. The 
other is an obsession against public works. On the first 
of these he receives powerful support from the most ef- 
ficient of all Washington lobbies, the big Army and 
Navy group. On the second, he receives equally power- 
ful support—in fact, instigation—from the President. 
Colonel Roop developed his first blind spot through 
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association with Charles G. Dawes, then a major in the 
Seventeenth Railway Engineers, with which Roop 
sailed to France. In fact, most of his life has been bound 
up with that of the dynamic Mr. Dawes. Dawes had 
been detached from his regiment by his old boyhood 
friend, General John J. Pershing, and placed in charge 
of purchasing A. E. F. supplies. Meeting young Lieu- 
tenant Roop one day, Dawes asked: 

“Roop, do you know anything about statistics?” 

“No,” was the answer. 

“All right,” commanded Dawes, “you're going to 
take charge of my statistical bureau. Report at once.” 

Roop did. He remained with Dawes throughout the 
war, came back with him to Washington, became as- 
sistant director of the budget when Dawes startled the 
cabinet by shaking a broom under the bewhiskered 


chin of Charles Evans Hughes in expounding the the-- 


ories of co-ordinated government broom-buying. When 
Dawes resigned a year later, Roop resigned, went out to 
Nebraska, home of Czar McCarl, where he worked for 
Dawes'’s utility magnate friend, Mark Woods. Roop be- 
came a public-utility handy-man, inspected new proj- 
ects to see if they were worth taking over, studied old 
ones to see why they showed losses, travelled from 
Cuba to California. When Dawes went down to Santo 
Domingo in 1929 to revamp that country’s budget, 
Roop went with him. When they came back Dawes 
suggested to Hoover that he had a good man to head 
his Budget Bureau. Roop was appointed. 

As Director of the Budget, Roop believes in a big 
army. Perhaps because he has spent much of his life in 
the employ of private utility corporations, he is preju- 
diced against government construction of public works. 
Except for payment on the public debt and compensa- 
tion to war veterans, these two are the biggest items in 
the budget. Expenditures on the civil activities of gov- 
ernment are infinitesimal in comparison. Roop’s views 
exactly coincide—although they would be dictated did 
they not coincide—with those of his chief in the White 
House. But they do not coincide with those of Con- 
gress; and thus falls down the co-operation between 
Executive and Legislative so essential to efficient econ- 
omy. 

At the last session of Congress, Colonel Roop, work- 
ing with the approval of the President, pruned only 
$14,000,000 from the budget of the War Department at 
a time when that budget was the largest in the peace- 
time history of the United States. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, not satisfied with Roop’s work, set out to 
better it. A total of 2000 officers were cut from the pay- 
roll. Citizens’ Military Training Camps, Reserve Of- 
cers’ Training Camps, army bands, polo ponies, the use 
of riding horses by the Air Corps were under fire. A 
bill to amalgamate the Army and Navy failed by a nar- 
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row margin. But the elimination of 2000 officers was 
approved, went to the Senate, resulted in a legislative 
deadlock so long-drawn-out that army pay for the first 
time since the post-Civil-War period was held up. 

At the present session of Congress the same thing is 
happening. Director of the Budget Roop made no real 
reductions in the cost of the military establishment. The 
House Appropriations Committee, tackling what he 
left undone, already has voted large economies, includ- 
ing once more the elimination of 2000 officers. This 
time the cut probably will pass both houses of Con- 
gress. If not, the legislative struggle will be long-drawn- 
out and expensive, the penalty paid for lack of co-op- 
eration between White House and Congress. 

At the last session of Congress also, Colonel Roop, 
again working with the approval and at the instigation 
of the President, cut $375,000,000 from the public-works 
programme. This was the major saving out of a rec- 
ommended budget economy totalling $500,000,000. Con- 
gress at first accepted the reduction; but later, faced 
with growing unemployment and tremendous national 
suffering, voted an Emergency Construction Pro- 
gramme which put $332,000,000 for public works back 
into the budget. 

The total saving was only $43,000,000—and that only 
on paper. Close examination of the Emergency Con- 
struction Programme shows unnecessary waste, the re- 
sult of hasty legislation, lack of White House co-opera- 
tion. Take for instance the Navy Department. It long 
has considered the Boston and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Navy Yards to be inefficient, a drain on the naval 
establishment. Two years ago it recommended putting 
them on an inactive basis. Then along came the Emer- 
gency Construction Bill; it voted $185,000 for their im- 
provement. Or again, take the War Department. Final- 
ly spurred into action by demands for economy, it listed 
on May 21, 1931, Chanute Field, Illinois, as an inefh- 
cient and unnecessary army post and announced that it 
would be abandoned. Then came the Emergency Con- 
struction Act. It appropriated $1,500,000 for Chanute 
Field’s improvement. 

Thus without co-operation between the President and 
Congress is squandered the taxpayer’s money. Thus in 
the present session it is being squandered again. Mr. 
Hoover, knowing the past insistence of Capitol Hill 
upon the construction of public works, realizing that 
unemployment and need for relief are increasing, once 
again recommended a budget economy of about $500,- 
000,000, of which the major portion once again is re- 
duction of public works. He is certain to be reversed 
—just as last year—leaving as the only real economies 
those achieved by the snipping of Negro university 
teachers, Indian hospital nurses plus the perennial pen- 
ny-pinching of Comptroller General McCarl. 





World Without Money 
By Stuart Chase 


The author of “A New Deal” and “Your Money’s Worth” reveals the con- 
flict between the real world and the money world. The pathology of money 
has affected our thinking to such an extent that we have lost sight of reality. 


will be forced to revolutionize its medium of ex- 

change. The money and credit system as we have 
known it is sinking rapidly. There may be one more 
inflationary boom in it and there may not. The debt 
structure, reared to such majestic heights over the last 
century on the galloping principle of compound inter- 
est, has about reached its zenith, and its only future 
course is apparently downward—probably precipitately, 
with an interest rate of zero as its final goal. Purchasing 
power, which has lagged so alarmingly behind produc- 
tion in recent years, is at last entangled on the brink of 
a chasm too vast to be bridged by any fiscal methods 
falling under the head of business as usual. 

The dollar indeed has lost all dignity as a useful 
medium of exchange by virtue of its wanton and scan- 
dalous disregard of common physical standards. Drunk 
and disorderly, it careens from a one-bushel-of-wheat 
value yesterday to a three-bushel value today. It sud- 
denly pummels creditors through inflation, and as sud- 
denly turns and crowns debtors through deflation. It 
has no fixed relationship with any stable human value, 
it turns securities into insecurities in one day’s trading 
on the stock exchange, it is irresponsible, unmeasur- 
able, flippant and defiant. 

Yet Americans, without exception, find it exceedingly 
difficult to think of economic activity in other than dol- 
lar terms. “What will it cost?” they ask, “Who will pay 
for it?” “How much do you want for it?” “Where is 
the money coming from?” “Will receipts cover ex- 
penses?” “The budget must be balanced.” “Taxes have 
got to come down.” “How can I keep out of the red?” 
The practical man is he who keeps out of the red; the 
three sweetest words in the English language (Enclosed 
Find Check) are framed on thousands of office walls; 
the path of wisdom first, last and all the time is sav- 
ing dollars, investing them, and so guaranteeing se- 
curity for oneself and one’s dependents. Money, we ad- 
mit, is not the whole of life, but life without money is to 
us more than unthinkable; it is almost obscene. Due 


T is probable that within the next few years America 


not to innate greed, miserliness or moral lapses, but 
almost solely to the extreme industrial specialization of 
modern civilization, we have become definitely patho- 
logical about money. We can see economic activity— 
food, shelter, clothing and comforts—in no other terms. 
If the cost in dollars is more than dollars in hand, there 
is no choice but nakedness and starvation. 

Yet our god is drunk. He has been on one long drunk 
since the War. His liver is in an appalling condition. 
He may drop on his spine any day. Tomorrow the dol- 
lar may become no more than a historical phrase. 
“Wealth” and debt may cancel each other out and sim- 
ply cease to be. . . . Banks, mortgages, insurance poli- 
cies, bonds, stock certificates, bills, notes, silver and 
gold—a rubbish heap of dirty paper and old metal. 

What shall we do then? Must we also to a man fall 
on our spines? Is it the end of the world? With our 
present pathology still dominant, of course it is. Silently, 
one by one, in our fields of corn, at our factory benches, 
in our control cabins, at the pit mouth, in our kitchens, 
at work in our orchards, before our turbines, beside 
stocked shelves, at office desks, over the drawing board 
—we can but commend our souls to God and give up 
the ghost. No money, no capital, no sales, no wages, no 
dividends, no world. Columbus sailed to discover a con- 
tinent which lived four centuries and died. 

Which is nonsense. You know it as well as I. There 
is nothing, observe, exceptionally fantastic about the 
demise of the dollar. A good many hard-headed stu- 
dents consider it inevitable. I consider it quite possible. 
But fire in a rubbish pile is not the end of everything. 
It may well mark the beginning of a new and tidier 
landscape. If the fire comes, however, there is no time 
to lose in recovering a normal perspective; in seeing the 
real world of wheat, factories and houses for what it is, 
and in seeing the money world for what it is; a struc- 
ture of symbols, promises and paper. The real world is 
our mother; without her milk we die indeed. The 
money world is an elaborate game, built up like chess 
over the centuries; rather more complicated than con- 
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tract bridge, but not to be taken too seriously if its eco- 
nomic utility as a medium of exchange has lapsed. 
There is always our mother beneath us; always the ob- 
vious possibility of changing the rules of the game. 
While the old game is still played, it is silly to disregard 
dollars altogether, but at all times, and particularly in 
these times, it is wise to think in terms of the real 
world as well: wise to temper pathology with sanity. 
It helps us at once to understand our economic diffi- 
culties, to prepare for what may be coming, and to 
contemplate the future with confidence and courage. 
What if the dollar does evaporate? Here are the 
fields, the mines, the oil wells, the factories, the power 
lines, the transportation facilities, the warehouses, the 
shops, the office buildings, the piled inventories of 
goods. Here are willing workers, able managers, engi- 
neers, scientists, laboratories, the cumulative technical 


knowledge of the most remarkable century in history. 


Here are houses for all (true they could be improved), 
food for all, clothing for all, comforts for most—either 
produced or ready to be produced and distributed. If 
the dollar collapses, not one iota of physical energy or 
material is changed or dislodged. The sun is just as 
bright, the turbines of Niagara just as powerful, the 
Empire State Building just as high. The danger lies in 
our heads, not in our physical environment. 

If enough of us have shaken off our pathology to 
know this, to affirm it, we shall meet an expiring finan- 
cial system with immediate organization and action. 
We shall proceed to gear the wheels of industry to a 
new and perhaps happier rhythm. But if enough of us 
are still cursed with the pathology of money, anything 
may happen—riot, revolution, panic, the cutting of vital 
technological arteries like power and water supply, 
plagues, holocausts, destruction, and in due course the 
undermining of the physical environment itself. Crazed 
with fear at the loss of a symbolic abstraction, we may 
wreck the world of physical reality. 


II 


One way back to sanity is to Jook at economic his- 
tory with dollar signs omitted. One can think about 
wages, interest rates, prices, profits, net worth, income 
accounts, supply and demand—but one cannot /ook at 
them. The eye will see nothing beyond ink marks on 
folios, meaningless to, say, an intelligent Martian. The 
eye can see, however, the movement of men and mate- 
rials in the real world. Suppose that we possess an eye 
so powerful that it can comprehend the whole continent 
of North America. Suppose that we have a sort of Ein- 
steinian time machine which can revolve that eye back 
through the last generation. Suppose we set the controls 
at the year 1914, take an inventory, and then proceed, 
slow motion, to 1933. Among the outstanding physical 
phenomena would be the following: 
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A sharp increase in the stream of goods in 1915 and 
1916, some of it sticking on the hands of American con- 
sumers, but most of it pouring into the holds of ships 
and disappearing over the curve of the planet, eastward. 
Mountains of munitions for a war somewhere. 

In 1917, the continent below us obviously goes crazy. 
A quarter of all able-bodied workers walk out of 
factories and offices, away from farms, and gather in 
huge tent colonies, where they proceed to march in 
formation, first to the right, then to the left, demanding 
food, suits, boots, steel implements and highly com- 
bustible chemicals in enormous quantities. The remain- 
ing workers and technicians hasten to supply the same. 
And to our amazement they not only feed and equip 
the tented parasites (industrially speaking), but feed 
and equip themselves rather better than at any previous 
time in the history of the continent. Despite the dearth 
of workers, factories swell their capacities, new proc- 
esses are briskly developed, the gross tonnage of goods 
climbs upward. Presently two million tent dwellers 
forsake their domiciles and disappear over the Atlantic, 
bearing an unconscionable fraction of the goods stream 
with them. But the loss is unnoticed by those who stay 
at home. . . . We notice very little unemployment . . . 
only a few new homes are being built. 

In 1919, the two million come back from Europe— 
most of them; the tent colonies disperse. Unemploy- 
ment grows. The goods stream continues to mount, 
however, taking the standard of living up with it. None 
of the commodities, sent abroad from 1914 on, comes 
back. A little gold trickles in. 

In 1921, factories suddenly stop working. They spew 
out their forces until six million men and women are 
wandering idly around the streets and parks. The goods 
stream shrinks; the standard of living falls. 

In 1922, the factories as suddenly start working. Un- 
employment drops to two millions. Now begins a vast 
crescendo which is to last for seven years, until a cer- 
tain bright October day in 1929. Steadily the goods 
stream mounts, steadily the standard of living rises. The 
housing shortage is repaired. New factories spring like 
mushrooms. Power lines spin a cobweb over the con- 
tinent. Cement highways go down in white ribbons 
from coast to coast, from the Gulf to Canada, while grass 
grows on trolley tracks and on many short railroad 
lines. Hours of labor decline. Unemployment slowly 
grows. Fewer and fewer men are making more and 
more goods—especially goods which once were called 
luxuries. Most of the displaced workers are finding new 
jobs in garages, at soda counters, in movie theatres, gov- 
ernment offices, as salesmen, as bootleggers, as invest- 
ment bankers, college professors, business forecasters, 
beauty-shop employees, brokers, roadside-stand keepers, 
golf instructors, binder boys in Florida, professors of 
home study, etiquette, chiropractic and short-story writ- 
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ing, speakeasy bouncers, chauffeurs, truck drivers, 
restaurant dishwashers, hotel commissars in full regalia, 
morticians. More goods with fewer workers; more serv- 
ices with more people. 

It has been alleged that during these seven fat years, 
the nation was living on its economic capital and that 
a day of reckoning had to come. In 1929 the day did 
come; and considerable Puritanical satisfaction is ex- 
pressed on all sides. This makes no sense to our all- 
seeing eye. It is perfectly obvious that in the real world 
there are just three ways that a nation can live on its 
capital. It can: 

1. Bring in more goods from abroad than it sends 
back. 

2. Allow its industrial plant to deteriorate. 

3. Plow dangerously into its natural resources. 

The continent below us is obviously inclined to the 
last, but the bill for failure to conserve natural resources 
was not due in October, 1929; will not, in fact, fall due 
for several more decades. Meanwhile the nation was 
steadily sending more goods abroad than it got back 
throughout the period, while its industrial plant, far 
from depreciating, became the eighth wonder of the 
world, visited by serious young men with strange ac- 
cents, notebook in hand. Toward the close of the pe- 
riod, the plant was prepared to deliver, at capacity oper- 
ation, about twice the gross tonnage of the actual goods 
stream. Excess capacity averaged some fifty per cent. 

Far from living on its capital, the nation was gorging 
itself with capital goods, and making handsome net 
donations to foreigners of both producers’ and consum- 
ers’ goods. This it was doing with declining labor effort, 
with shorter hours, with rising living standards. The 
physical budget was admirably balanced in contrast 
with earlier periods. The real world was doing remark- 
ably well. 

Then the whole continent proceeded to go haywire 
again, and for no physical reason whatsoever that our 
eye can discover. In 1929, after some shouting and a few 
lofty jumps in a New York canyon, the factories stop, 
the new service trades collapse, skyscrapers disgorge un- 
counted clerks, men stream away from the mouths of 
mines, from railroad yards, from fo’castles, from shops 
and stores. Nor do they go into tent colonies as in 1917, 
though some of them go into Hoovervilles. By 1933, 
thirteen million men and women are completely idle. 

They have stopped manufacturing and distributing the 
goods and services to which the whole nation had ac- 
customed itself from 1922 to 1929. They have quit, for 
no apparent reason; punched a time clock, walked out, 
and never returned. Now they are hungry, cold, and 
unspeakably tortured in their hearts. The goods stream 
falls a quarter in the consumers’ goods sector, three- 
quarters in the producers’ goods sector. Now, at long 
last, the plants, factories, railroads, are beginning to de- 


preciate faster than they are repaired. But invention and 
labor-saving devices move remorselessly forward, 
spurred on by some demon which we cannot see. 

Why did the thirteen millions of unemployed, and 
the additional millions of partially employed, stop mak- 
ing things which are now so desperately and tragically 
needed? Why did the wheels stop, the chimneys grow 
cold, the ships bank their fires? Why . . . why? There 
is no answer. None whatever in the real world. Our 
eye can weep, but it cannot explain. A continent gone 
mad. 

But in the world of money, there are answers galore. 
Indeed nearly every professor has an answer. Fortu- 
nately the labored explanations need not long detain us. 
There is one basic answer. The money system jammed, 
It was not flexible enough to maintain itself under mod- 
ern methods of energy consumption. It could not keep 
up with a billion horsepower. So, because we believe 
more in the money world than in the real world, it 
threw a barricade athwart steel, cement and turbines 
and halted their magnificent crescendo. The barricade 
was made of paper and habit. The pathology of money 
has cost us half the goods stream and made thirty mil- 
lion paupers. The price is high. It promises to be higher. 


III 


Let us draw another contrast between the real and 
money world. I happened to be in Russia at the begin- 
ning of the Five Year Plan. I came back to America 
and told many of my friends about the project. I said 
that Russia during the next five years proposed to invest 
in productive plant 60 billion roubles or about 30 bil- 
lion dollars. The statement was received with jeering 
incredulity. Russia, a poverty-stricken nation of wild 
men. .. . Where would the money come from? Who 
would lend it to her? Thirty billion dollars. The thing 
was utterly preposterous. So said the practical men of 
America. And from the practical money standpoint 
they were right. 

Yet today, with the Five Year Plan completed, there 
the new factories, power lines, dams, turbines, ware- 
houses, apartments, tractors, school buildings, railroads, 
ships, office buildings—actually stand. You can go and 
look at them, feel them, kick their solid surfaces. With 
little money, or credit, 30 billion dollars’ worth of ce- 
ment, steel, and machinery has been installed; a great 
fraction of it in actual operation. A miracle? Certainly 
not. There are no miracles in physics. The plant is there 
because Russia thinks and operates in the real world. 
She knows what lies back of money. Hydroelectric 
dams and turbines are not built with paper and prom- 
ises. They are built with three specific things: labor, 
raw materials, technical skill. Russia, at the beginning 
of the Five Year Plan, had her labor forces mobilized, 
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her raw materials ready. She was deficient in technical 
skill, but imported Colonel Cooper and other Ameri- 
can and German technicians to make up the shortage. 
So the industrial plant was built with real things in a 
real world. The paper roubles and the foreign valuta 
helped facilitate the exchange, but were of secondary 
importance. Sometimes I think this lesson is the most 
valuable of all that have come out of revolutionary Rus- 
sia. She has shown the rest of us how to put money 
in its place at the economic table—well back of the salt. 


IV 


Again, consider the matter of War debts, blackening 
the front pages of two continents as I write. Mr. Calvin 
Coolidge succinctly and quite finally set forth the ac- 
cepted view: “They hired the money.” They certainly 


did. Hired money must be paid back in a money world.: 


There is nothing more to be said. But if we turn to the 
real world, it is immediately and conclusively apparent 
that the debts cannot be settled. They represent com- 
modities used up and shot away in a war fifteen years 
ago. Keep your eye steadily on tangible materials. The 
only way our sometime Allies can balance the account is 
to ship tangible commodities back. This we will not per- 
mit—or better, our manufacturers will not permit. The 
United States has steadily shipped about ten per cent of 
its goods stream abroad since the War, and allowed, 
grudgingly, only a smaller stream of commodities to be 
shipped back. We have thus persistently presented for- 
eigners with a net balance of goods. In 1929, we raised 
the tariff and made it still more difficult for goods to be 
imported. We. have already absorbed the bulk of the 
world’s gold supply. We will not take paper, and we 
will not take goods. 

From the physical view, the only way to settle the 
war debts that I can think of is to have our debtors de- 
clare a new war, blow our fleet out of the ocean, pulver- 
ize our land defenses, and land the required tonnage 
of French cosmetics, English cutlery and Czechoslovak 
boots and shoes along the Atlantic coast. 

“They hired the money,” but never in the real world 
can we receive more than a tiny fraction of that money 
back—not unless we eliminate the tariff and plump 
solidly for an unfavorable balance of trade. Yet it is 
safe to say that 99 Americans out of 100 follow Mr. 
Coolidge with fidelity; pathologically demanding finan- 
cial miracles which the laws of physics simply do not 
allow. 


V 


Let us try once more. Two hundred huge corpora- 
tions own about 50 per cent of all the nation’s indus- 
trial assets, according to Messrs. Berle and Means. Some 
18 millions of stockholders (including duplication) own 
the corporations. But only in a minority of cases do 


stockholders control the corporations. They are con- 
trolled by some 2000 gentlemen, many of whom own 
only one share of stock, qualifying them as directors. 
Stockholders own but do not control; directors control 
but do not own. ‘The stockholders’ property rights have 
shrunk to a pathetic claim on such earnings as the 
directors see fit to declare. They own the assets, true, 
but in these great highly specialized corporations, assets 
have little value in liquidation; they have value only in 
going concerns. This means that, as physical property 
and wealth, their value is negligible in many cases. Try 
to split the iron and cement of a steel mill among 
10,000 owners. The property has value only if it is oper- 
ating and making profits. A claim against earnings—if 
and when made—is increasingly the only property the 
stockholder possesses. In the old days, property was 
tangible and controllable—a piece of land, a house, a 
slave, a diamond ring. Now it is becoming only a 
highly tenuous right to earnings. 

Meanwhile the directors, though they may—and do— 
shamelessly milk the corporation for their own pleasant 
purposes, are a clambering, shifting, irresponsible group 
—an Eaton up, an Insull down! hullo! an Eaton down. 
Their legal position is as yet, according to Berle, highly 
tenuous, undefined and insecure. They are on the top 
of a very shaky pyramid. 

So there we are. Half the industrial structure swing- 
ing in a legal vacuum, not really owned by anybody; 
not really controlled. The only possible evaluation from 
the money point of view is that of the stock market— 
but consider calmly such evaluation in September, 1929 
and December, 1932. Childish. Meaningless. These 
“properties’—how the old phrases cling—have thrust 
their great shoulders out of money system standards 
altogether. Nobody knows or can know what many of 
them are “worth” in such terms. 

But from the physical standard, the evaluation is per- 
fectly clear. What are the capacities of the several 
plants; what is the installed horsepower; what are the 
warehousing and shipping facilities; with what quan- 
tity of sound goods and services is the corporation pre- 
pared to supply the nation? The figures are on file. We 
can know to a nicety what the 200 largest corporations 
can do; we may never know again what they are 
“worth,” or what their property value in dollars is. 


VI 


Now for the unkindest cut of all. The engineers of 
the Technocracy group submit for our inspection ramie. 
Ramie is a fibrous nettle, painful to the cross-country 
hiker; more painful to the money system. It can be 
grown with a 22-inch fibre, 1500 pounds to the acre 
(against cotton’s 150 pounds), two or three crops a year 
possible in the South, harvested like wheat by com- 
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pletely mechanized methods. From the stacks, a full 
automatic factory process—no human hand assisting— 
can prepare it for spinning. Spun, it makes a cloth seven 
times as strong as wool, several hundred times as strong 
as cotton. It has a lustre like silk or linen, and takes 
dyes beautifully. It is stronger wet than dry. It can be 
made into light, fine paper, too strong to be torn by the 
human hand. In mass production, the cost of both tex- 
tile and paper is far below any competing commodity. 
Here, in the real world, is a discovery capable of im- 
measurably raising the standard of living. Science lays 
it on our doorstep; science is ready to develop it. Splen- 
did. And terrible. 

It will ruin cotton growing. 

It will ruin wool growing. 

It will ruin flax growing. 

It will ruin pulp-wood producing. 

It will ruin cotton manufacturing. 

It will ruin wool manufacturing. 

It will ruin the silk industry. 

It will ruin the rayon industry. 

It will ruin the linen industry. 

It will ruin the paper industry. 

It will cost one million jobs. 

It will break thousands of banks. 

It will capsize land values over vast areas. 

It will undermine insurance companies, savings 
banks, trusts, estates, foundations, endowments. 

It will destroy the basis of taxation in untold com- 
munities. 

It will render worthless billions in bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, notes. 

It will disrupt the transportation system. 

It will obliterate perhaps five billions of purchasing 
power. 

You see? The money system is simply not capable of 
absorbing such a shock. Bankers and money men will 
fight ramie as they fought rayon for twenty years, but 
ultimately it will break through. Physics is stronger 
than metaphysics in the long run. It will break through 
incompletely and badly organized. Its promoters will 
grow very rich, while the industries listed above grow 
poorer, if indeed not completely bankrupt. This will 
surely happen—unless the money system is remodelled 
in the meantime. There are ways and means for lower- 
ing a major new invention into an economic structure 
without profound disruption and shock. Such are engi- 
neering ways, however, not financial, and demand an 
overhead control of the whole technological process. 

Ramie is only one of many beautiful and terrible in- 
ventions ready to rowel the vitals of the established 
financial order. The fabricated steel house is another; 
the automatic packing plant is another; the new motor 
car on a totally changed design, good for 350,000 miles 
of operation without major overhauling, is another. 


Look at what the internal combustion engine has al- 
ready done to the railroads. Soon we shall have to 
organize an Anti-Government Ownership League to 
protect the Republic against a terrific campaign of rail- 
road security holders for government ownership—at 
par. Twenty billions of par, for a property technologi- 
cally obsolescent. Uncle Sam holding the bag. The bag 
already groans with the retrieving operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Uncle Sam has a 
big bag, but not big enough to hold all the destructive 
repercussions of new inventions on old vested interests, 

Industry is indeed honeycombed with vested interests 
in terms of money. Landlords have dug in here, bankers 
there, royalty receivers somewhere else. Their securities, 
duly printed and duly issued, are in the portfolios of 
every savings bank and insurance company. But new in- 
ventions will break out. The securities become so much 
waste paper. A new crop of vested interests dig in. An- 
other invention blows their trench to smithereens. The 
technical arts tend to grow in geometric progression. 
Purchasing power moves little faster than population in 
the best of times; far below it in bad times. Today in- 
ventions, improvements, and labor-saving devices are 
breaking like bomb shells all over the industrial front. 


VII 


Have you had enough for the first seminar? I can 
prepare a second just as terrifying, and a third. Yet the 
interesting thing is that there is nothing dangerous 
about it at all, from the standpoint of the real world. The 
“new era” gave us a glimpse of the possibilities of ma- 
terial progress; Russia shows us how walls can rise 
without a paper foundation. The great corporation is 
ripe for a new and more intelligent kind of control. 
The war debts cannot be paid, in tangible terms, and 
should be cancelled (or vastly scaled down) and for- 
gotten. The machine and the engineers are ready to give 
us sound houses, fine, durable clothing, all the food we 
can eat, comforts beyond computing—if we will let 
them really go to work for us. From the money stand- 
point, terror; from the physical standpoint, joy. 

But terror, gentlemen, prevails, until your pathology 
is cured. 

Incidentally, some millions of Americans in 1933 are 
going to re-educate themselves by embarking upon the 
largest programme of organized barter and “wooden 
money” exchanges, that America has ever seen. They 
do not propose to lie down and starve so long as some 
have commodities and others services to exchange 
among themselves. If legal money is not available—and, 
failing inflation, it will not be—they will make their 
own local money. Thousands are already doing it, and 
so learning that food, shelter, and clothing do not come 
out of banks, but out of their own efforts. 

One final illustration. An American mother does not 
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CITIES 


throw the children out on the streets to look for scraps 
of food when there is plenty of food in the ice box. 
She lives in the real world. If, however, the whole na- 
tion is considered as one vast family, we throw thirty 
million men, women and children out on the streets, 
with mountains of wheat, cotton, coal, boots, in the 
storage. We live in the money world. 


Let us make the happy supposition that though the 
financial system cracks wide open, it finds a country 
cured of the pathology of money. What then? A huge 
organization job lies before us, but Americans are the 
planet’s most spirited organizers. We move to the estab- 
lishment of an economic system with money in abey- 
ance; a system with a less refractory and brittle medium 
of exchange. We may base it, as Technocracy has sug- 


gested, on energy. We may base it on physical produc-, 


tion. We certainly will not base it on gold or silver. Un- 
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der competent engineering direction, we shall use our 
available resources and plant to throw off a high stand- 
ard of living for the last family in the country on say 
a 24-hour work week. In the real world, this is readily 
possible. The human craving for power and prestige 
will be satisfied not in cash accumulation, but in indus- 
trial management, central planning, invention, pure 
science, art, literature, medicine, statesmanship, archi- 
tecture, engineering, education. 

I realize, better perhaps than do you, the hopelessness 
of pleading for a world of such unparalleled common 
sense. Pleading brings no Utopias. I am simply warning 
you. Your dollar is apparently doomed to death; next 
year, or in the next depression, it makes little difference. 
What are you going to do when it dies? Scream and 
trample like a mob in a theatre panic? Or reach up like 
men and take the great gifts which science is holding 
out to you? 





CITIES 
By Cale Young Rice 


LONDON 


Witu a shawl of fog thrown over her shoulders 
London waits in the rain 

For the next bus, the next train from Waterloo, 
The next ship from Thames-mouth, the next word 
Of an empire falling from her: 

Waits like an old woman, poverty-shaken, 
Remembering her youth, in the rain. 


BERLIN 


How shall the great destroyer save herself 

From being destroyed? 

They have torn her clothes away, broken her limbs, 
Starved her body; her breasts no longer give. 

Down Sieges Allee or Unter den Linden she roves, 
Leading her children in search of food—her eyes torches 
Of shame, misery, revolution, despair. 


PARIS 


With the Bastile, once the heart of her, changed 

To a new heart, aflame at the Place de |’Etoile; 
With Notre Dame, the soul of her, now only 

A dying word on the sunset over Seine; 

She sits at her cafés drinking the absinthe 

Of an imagined security 

Apart from the freedom and hope of other peoples. 


ROME 


Raped of decadent power 
By a strong chief of the Black Shirts 
Who swept like a Goth down on her 
From Tuscan hills, 

She gives herself to toil 
And glory in his house, 
And again feels self-healing 





Flow like Tiber through her. 

Yet ever, as of old, 

From high St. Peter’s hears 

The sacred rage of a rival despot thunder. 


MOSCOW 


High cheek-boned and bloody 
With proletarian hate, 

She stalks in rage to her Kremlin 
And rings its recreant bells 
Fiercely against all nations. 
Hunger shrivels her body 

And Godlessness her soul, 

But ever an iron vision 

Drives her on to the goal 

Of the very Christ she curses. 


TOKIO 


The mad dogs of war 

Have bitten her and she runs 
With rabies through the East,— 
Her peaceful moat forgotten, 
Her willows hung with poems, 
Her honor among the nations, 
And Buddha forsaken 

And left with empty bowl 

To beg from door to door. 


NEW YORK 


A young Amazon 
Towering over all cities 
With beautiful strength, 
Showing herself to ships coming in from the sea. 
Half born of America, 

Half of alien lands 

That fate her to be the harlot of civilization 

Or proud mother of new and mighty tomorrows. 
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A STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “*THE WAVE” AND “A CALENDAR OF SIN” 


By Evelyn Scott 


get there, for Mrs. Winston had missed her boat 

from Cherbourg, and, besides, had been obliged 
to go to London to consult her bankers. Not that a 
speedy arrival would serve any practical purpose. It was 
merely what the state of her emotions demanded. Derek 
was married; and nothing more could be done about 
that; even had she felt a desire for interference. Just 
the same, every instant aboard ship had been terrible. 
It seemed to have taken ten years to get out of the 
Thames. And the gulls, like a cold white harvest of 
bright leaves, falling, suspended, above the decks, had 
assured her she was where she was forever, until, sud- 
denly, the sand banks, where the waves were bearing 
down like augers, driving up white dust, were left be- 
hind for the more depressing monotony of the glaring, 
shrivelled-looking, wintry sea. 

And, now, the train, taken from Montreal, seemed 
maddeningly slow. We are in the U. S. A. at last, Mrs. 
Winston had told herself, when, on awakening, she 
had pushed up the creaking shade in the window by 
her berth, to stare resentfully out on the passing, glint- 
ing lakes and hills of upper New York State. This 
helped. Closer to Derek! closer, closer, every moment. 
She had a swooning feeling of exquisite joy. Was it 
wrong? Ought she to be so elated, because she was to 
see Derek this afternoon, when he didn’t belong to her 
any more? But, then, of course, he never had! 

Mrs. Winston had very modern and exceptional 
views on the relation between a mother and son. For as 
long as she could remember, she had been reminding 
herself: Derek doesn’t owe me anything! On the con- 
trary, she was deeply and hopelessly indebted to Derek. 
The miseries of childbirth were such a small price to 
pay for the joys which had followed. Derek had been 
a delightful baby; a charming and affectionate little boy 
of eight or nine; a precociously intelligent son of 
twelve; a moody, but still sweet and affectionate youth. 
And now he was married! She had tried not to feel 
hurt by the secrecy with which his plan to marry im- 
mediately had been conducted. He and Helen had 
written her all about the love affair, but had said noth- 


[= in Canada had seemed the quickest way to 


ing of the intended ceremony until it was over. Mrs. 
Winston, before she had received the cable of announce- 
ment, had even prepared herself to accept it that they 
might be living together without benefit of clergy. And 
she had given herself a fortnight of education in toler- 
ance, in preparation for such a discovery. Such a clean, 
if transitory, association of youth with youth, would 
be ever so much better than the priggish hypocrisies in 
which she had been reared, when young men were sup- 
posed to “sow their wild oats,” and young ladies to re- 
sign themselves. 

Derek was studying engineering and Helen, who 
wanted to be an interior decorator, was in the same co- 
ed university. Derek was under age for marriage—he 
had grown up in a hurry—and his mother could easily 
have annulled the new bond. But this possibility she 
had dismissed instantly, as unworthy of her own prin- 
ciples and of what Derek’s upbringing would have led 
him to expect. It would mean disastrous intrusion into 
his emotional life; and one to which she had no right. 
Helen had written such sweet, expansive, lyrical letters; 
praising Derek; insisting that she would never allow 
herself to become jealous of Mrs. Winston, whom 
Derek so loved. And Mrs. Winston had been touched, 
and had felt powerful to do good, be generous. She was 
not going to be guilty of the meannesses with which 
older generations envy the happiness and faith of the 
young! 

But she had still to remember the night she had just 
endured on the train. Somehow, despite every best ef- 
fort of her conscious mind, her unconscious had got 
uppermost of her thoughts. The impression of those 
hours now continued into daylight, into wakefulness; 
and her nerves were still fretful; still sought, and could 
not find, the lapse into unguarded rest. She was haunt- 
ed by a fantastic phraseology. Old Mother Death! I 
tucked him into his crib and planted the cross over him 
to keep goblins away! I laid grass over him, to keep 
him warm! 

What on earth was she talking about! It was a night- 
mare; and she continued to have in her ears the thin, 
threadlike vibration, which, never ceasing, had seemed 
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to carry the cars on through the blank spaces of the in- 
determinable hours. Then she had sometimes peeped 
out-of-doors, and had glimpsed lamps, flowering in the 
utter blackness, melting in the gloss of the empty win- 
dow, as snowflakes melt upon black water even as they 
fall. At the moment, she had been nothing, nowhere. 
And human relations had appeared as nothing. 

Mrs. Winston’s husband had died ten years pre- 
viously, and death had already shown her how less than 
nothing were the human beings who protested its de- 
crees. Now life, also, was telling her that, before it, all 
her supreme importances were insignificant. So she had 
reclined, in a semi-upright position, on the tumbled pil- 
lows, with the sombre green berth curtains slowly sch- 
shishing on her left hand, the sea shell of the berth’s il- 
lumination glowing wanly from its niche on her right, 
and a man snoring hissingly in the bunk opposite. And 
she had petitioned Sleep. She had begged for sleep. 
Armfuls of sleep. Sleep to hoard, to sift through idle 
fingers, loving it, as if it were a miser’s gold. 

Exhaustion can itself become a slow-drugging joy; 
but Mrs. Winston was not sufficiently tired. She had to 
remain awake, panic-stricken by the squirrel-cage im- 
pression that, though the train thundered at top speed, 
she was not getting anywhere. She was in a sequence 
which went round and round, and she remained sta- 
tionary. Life was going by. It was moving away from 
her. And she must make no vain struggle to impede it. 
She must defy time by standing still deliberately, while 
the world rushed on. 

In the almost wicked seclusion of the berth, she lis- 
tened to the woodwork singing a high, cacophonous 
song. The wheels muttered. The roar from the rails was 
like the roar of a blast out of a furnace. A blast of de- 
struction. And she was not to hurl herself into it and 
be driven on, in atoms, but to remain quiet. The pres- 
ent, with all its altering agitations, belonged to the 
young. Why had nobody prepared her to feel like this 
—the way she had to feel? She herself had always ad- 
mired, more than she had practised, recklessness. It had 
become inappropriate. Old women being rushed along 
by a mob, shrieking! It mustn’t happen to her. She must 
stand somewhere, calmly, at ease with herself, sure of 
her roots. Certain philosophies become certain ages. 
Physical decline must be accepted with stoicism. No use 
rushing out after life and trying to hold it as you might 
hold some one by the hair, a victim. 

But it was no more midnight. The landscape, in the 
dawn, was silver and sad, as it swerved behind, and was 
blurred by the smoke of the engine. This was not old 
country—not old like the France she had quitted; but, 
in the pale morning, it looked very ancient. In the sun- 
rise, she could see black flocks of crows, alighting and 
cluttering the tall trees with moving fruits; or the 
crows, their purple wings flashing, strutted on the 
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ground, in the newly upturned soil. She repeated to 
herself: My dust to this or any other dust. What does 
it matter! 

It was rather like a play—too dramatic—saying that. 
She could not believe herself. She had a swift glimpse 
of a silhouetted ploughman, stalking in a furrow be- 
hind straining horses with clumsy bushy fetlocks. In 
this land, the crows were nearer the sky than she was, 
nearer freedom. For they had their moment of this sal- 
low landscape, these farmhouses and graveyards, and 
were unthinking—of where she, and everything alive, 
would go, in the end. 

But why these reflections appropriate to major calami- 
ties! For Derek’s sake, if for no other reason, she ought 
to be happy. Her mood shouldn’t be one of bereave- 
ment. She had not been despoiled of anything. She had 
been added to. Robbery is of the tangible. The things 
of value—which can be secured by acceptance, by gen- 
erosity—cannot be stolen. Only voluntary bonds can 
hold; and true pride rejects others. To demand is to 
ask, either for what is worthless, or for that to which 
you have no right. So the proper view of her situation, 
Mrs. Winston thought, would be to consider Helen as 
someone else who had approached and offered to put 
love with love. Everybody needed love. Mrs. Winston 
did her best to gaze forward, to make herself gay. 


ee 


It was day, so the mental mood was brighter; and she 
hated herself for grudging rejoicing to another, and 
tried to court elation from the scene outside. The heavi- 
ness of the rainy blue was beginning to lighten, thrill- 
ing with foreign color; though the horizon—a solid, 
formless cloud bank—remained, persistently, a milky 
gray. But the tender vapors were lifting out of the 
fields. And the sky, barred and ribbed with black, suf- 
fered, tremulously, a gradual scalding in deep rose. All 
at once the morning, in stainless puerility, leaped up 
openly; and the miracle had been accomplished. 

Baby, I love you. You lift my heart up from the earth. 
I do not quit you, darling; and you will come back! 

What was she saying to herself? Startled, she began 
to climb from the bedcovers and to prepare to dress. 
She had never imposed on Derek. She had made it a 
point not to. Very early, friends had commented on the 
intimacy of the relation between them, and, what with 
their meaning glances and psychoanalysis— So she had 
sent him off to live with his own generation, in a 
boarding-school. Resistance to Helen was wicked! She 
must be happy in this Helen she had never seen! 

Mrs. Winston took considerable high-minded satis- 
faction in accusing herself. When she had pulled on 
her stockings and fastened the buckles of her shoes, 
she glanced into the aisle. No more did the sloping, 
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polished surfaces of unused upper berths reflect them- 
selves. No more did each dark window fix its one pic- 
ture of lamps and other dark windows. The daylight 
was bleak. A couple of men in shirtsleeves stood at 
one end of the Pullman and talked loudly. Their 
voices were hurled toward her roughly, as with fluctu- 
ations in the currents of some unfelt wind. But every- 
thing was quite commonplace. She felt elevated. 

She put on her smart coatsuit. (Derek had always 
told her that she had “style.”) And she walked, with 
her mussed hair, and her little bag of toilet articles in 
her hand, back to the ladies’ room. 

Except for the blithering and pounding of the wheels, 
and the jerking of the springs, the roar from under- 
neath the car, it was quiet in here. Apparently, there 
were no other women in this portion of the train. Mrs. 
Winston removed the top part of her costume and be- 
gan to wash herself, dragging the wash cloth over her 
long throat and over her white arms. Around her, on 
every side of her, were mirrors, dim with the sunshine 
filtered sootily through the ground glass. She stared at 
herself, and she thought: When did that fold begin to 
come—as I turn my head? What’s happened to my 
cheeks? The line’s broken. They used to be such a 
smooth oval. 

She thought her cheeks looked sunken. 

She dried her hands and the shoulders John Carter 
had always assured her were so girlish and lovely in 
evening clothes; and she shodk out her hair, beginning 
to comb it. She had once been like a peacock about her 
hair. She could remember standing in the light, with 
her back to a glass, to have the sheer joy of seeing it, 
like a gilt mantle, covering her to her waist. Then she 
had cut it off. (John had joked her about wanting to 
seem younger.) And now it was grown again. But it 
would never be so luxuriant, and there were silver 
streaks in it. She had always scorned hair dye, just as 
she had fought shy of “treatments” in beauty parlors. 
If the character is satisfactory, as one matures, the face 
remains attractive, expressive of an inner harmony. 
But petty conflicts are always apparent, and they make 
a countenance hideous, no matter how successfully 
youth has been embalmed, and the skin freed from 
wrinkles. Mrs. Winston had taken Eleonora Duse as her 
model. Yet, even a Duse, at ninety—toothless! 

Derek had always liked her face. Though, of course, 
she hadn’t exactly expected to be his ideal. Maybe Helen 
was very unlike. It was shameful to admit having been 
gratified by his information that she was a blonde. 

Mrs. Winston’s experience, of recent years, had been 
cosmopolitan. She refused to be prudish. And, just 
because she wouldn't allow her vanity to feed unfairly 
on Derek’s adoration, she had accepted admirers. She 
had even considered taking a lover. She did this min- 
ute. It would be a sort of revenge on all this terrible- 


ness of life to compel somebody’s desire. Once, she had 
been on the verge of marrying again. But she had been 
wary about that. She had felt she couldn’t afford the 
possible alienation of Derek. He was very jealous of his 
father’s memory. Why hadn’t she accepted a lover? She 
knew, now. She had thought about it too late. For they 
were not going to condescend to her—any of them!— 
any of the men who had looked favorably on her, and 
might find out, if they knew her more intimately, that 
she was not really so lovely. That she was aging. They 
might see her one day as she already saw herself—look- 
ing at the little lines around her eyes, the depressions 
where had once been the fulness of her cheeks. 

It was a horror to contemplate. John Carter had told 
her that she was greedy, that she was insatiable for 
praise. But couldn’t she detect what was still beyond 
them, and see, as it were, her own skeleton, stripped of 
every frail, present enhancement? 

As long as women lead independent lives and are 
reasonably selfish, they aren’t likely to fall into the 
Victorian vice of getting every experience vicariously, 
either through their husbands or their young! 

Mrs. Winston could not submit to pity. Somebody 
might feel for her what she had felt for old Doctor 
Anderson, when, as he was proposing to her, she had no- 
ticed how loosely the skin fell under his chin and how 
his hands and his voice were both shaky. And she had 
felt a fearful apology, a sense of treachery in having 
thought these things, while she had been listening to 
his honorable offer. If she had known any man as 
kind as herself, who was abased before misfortunes that 
were uninvited —— 

The porter, bearing clean towels, inadvertently burst 
in upon her through the thick curtains. Mrs. Winston, 
caught scrutinizing the profile, which, at least, had 
withstood time, was so humiliated that she wanted to 
cry. There was only one rule to follow: not to care. Yet 
she, an intelligent woman, remarkably detached about 
these things, when she read the newspapers, took note 
of the ages of actresses, and was consoled when she 
learned that this one, that one, still presentable and 
posing as a siren, was as old as herself, or, at worst, but 
a few years younger. 

If sex must be regarded as something done with, it 
had to be! In a materialistic age, it is very much the 
fashion to consider physical welfare the one thing to be 
sought. But there are other values! There és a differ- 
ence between people who let old age creep upon them, 
closing their eyes, determined to cling meanly to the 
pleasures, the intoxications right for youth. There is 
a difference, on a higher plane, between Shakespeare 
and Jane Austen. Shakespeare saw more. With his in- 
ner eyes he saw more. 

The sloshing water gurgled reluctantly from the 
metal bowl, and Mrs. Winston, repacking her posses- 
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sions, returned to her seat in the Pullman. She sat 
stiffly, with no more than an affectation of ease. 
Whenever men came through the car, she was very 
much aware of them, as they rocked stumblingly past 
her. She felt as if she were on trial. If the most beefy 
looking among them gave her, as he went by, a second 
glance of curiosity, it proved that, even by such low 
standards as Ais, she was still an object for interest. She 
was sick of herself! That she should solicit such judg- 
ments. A large stupid fellow across the aisle, who wore 
speckled tweeds, stared at her quite a lot. She writhed, 
acknowledging she took this as tribute. When, after 
all, it might only be that her hat was on crooked or that 
he was keen in spotting Paris clothes. She had a sudden 
feeling that she would like to spring up and leap 
through the train window, and get away—away—away 
from herself! She was debased, repulsive! She was in- 
juring her own self-respect! She went up to the diner, 
to prove to herself that she was, at heart, indifferent 
to his opinion. 

The afternoon wore chillily on, and it was evening. 
The outskirts of New York, on which a spring snow 
had fallen, were a leprous white, erupting the drab 
of buildings, the black of dump heaps and occasional 
trees. From a pale sky, the pink waftings of a delicate 
sunset rubied the snow. The heavens were a del- 
phinium blue. A new moon, like a bent icicle, with 
fearful distinctness, clasped the shadow circle of its 
obscured self. From a sordid bit of water, Manhattan 
lights began to spring, or to make wriggling dives into 
the shadows. Beauty! And you were not of it. It was 
not in your own quality. When you were young, the 
very gestures you made in living conveyed happiness 
to others. For the young, everything was so easy! How 
had she failed to see that, when she, herself, had been 
engaged in a timid, difficult rebellion against an old 
authority! To enjoy what was lovely, now became a 
self-abnegation, a kind of glorifying martyrdom. You 
had to be true to the vision. 

Harlem. Here, there was a constant show of squalid 
back bedrooms, of people undressing or having sup- 
per, high up in the squat cliffs of tenements overlook- 
ing the elevated tracks. Harlem was like a vast, many- 
tiered stage, enacting modern New York at its least 
prosperous. Death, you can take this refuse of a life 
finished with; but how can I dare go with you, and 
leave my child—to this! What did she mean? She was 
staring at snowy streets, already churned to chocolate 
froth. A horse, drawing a delivery wagon, slithered and 
slid on bowed haunches, as it came to a halt at a curb. 
White, bleeding air circled the lamps; and each lamp 
and electric sign had become the centre of a new solar 
system. 

Derek would have become very much excited about 
Harlem in a snowfall. Would Helen? But, surely! 
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Helen would, too. Helen's letters humbled you. If she 
will only let me do something for her, be something to 
her, Mrs. Winston thought; as the train slipped into 
darkness, and all was as it had been the night before, 
with the roaring and the feeling of hollowness, and 


of being lost. 


eee 


The train shed was dim and monstrous, as usual. 
Mrs. Winston, beginning her brisk walk up the con- 
crete incline, toward the marbled floors and sonorous 
brilliance of the Grand Central Station, was over- 
wrought to the point of incoherence. I mustn’t let Helen 
think me a hysterical fool! But she was not focused 
upon seeing Helen. No, it was Derek! In ten minutes, 
five minutes, three minutes, two and a half, she had 
been saying to herself, in the bright blackness of the 
Pullman, in the tunnel, with New York City over- 
head no more than a fiction, no more than a vast 
mechanism to hold one true life—Derek’s. 

Now I must remember not to be foo affectionate, as 
if I owned him. (For the flesh of the mature continues 
to crave its refreshment from youth; while, to youth, 
maturity may be actually repulsive! How horrible to 
have Derek and Helen saying to themselves: Poor Mrs. 
Winston, poor Mother, poor Jane—Helen had once be- 
gun a letter: “Jane.”) 

She saw him! She would have known him anywhere. 
He was craning, gazing over the parti-colored, hustling 
crowd, that was splashed, as by design, with the con- 
stant red caps of porters. Mrs. Winston was so elated 
that she caught hold of her own porter’s arm and 
shook it. “There!” she cried. “Right there, to the left! 
My son is meeting me! He’s over there!” The porter 
nodded stolidly and stumbled forward with her load 
of bags. Why, Derek looked so young! She felt em- 
barrassed by the thought that he, a child, was married, 
too. How had Helen had the heart to do it! 

Helen’s young, too, Mrs. Winston insisted to herself. 
I must remember that! She’s very young! But females— 
somehow they had to be older. She picked Helen, at 
last, and, by this time, Derek and Helen had seen her. 
Mrs. Winston felt a queer, physiological surprise, at 
finding Derek in the company of this tall, handsome, 
blond young girl. There was a faint circling of cold- 
ness about Mrs. Winston’s heart. Why, she’s lovely! 
She’s absolutely beautiful, Mrs. Winston drew from 
herself. And so chic. She disparaged Helen a little, call- 
ing her “chic.” A conventional enough looking sort of 
girl, in appearance. Her smart little jacket and her fly- 
away beret with its feather. So that’s Derek’s ideal in 
womanhood! Of course any boy would think that kind 
of a girl pretty. Was she disappointed in Derek—she, 
his mother? Hadn’t she wanted Derek to be like other 
boys? It was as if she had been trying to protect him, 
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and he had rebuffed her. Both of them had rebuffed 
her. Yet Helen had such a sweet smile—a little self- 
conscious in coquetry, maybe—and Derek was waving 
his hat. Derek had recognized her first. It brought a 
tiny, gloating thrill. He was rushing to meet her, el- 
bowing his way. But he was dragging Helen after him, 
too; and she hung back. 

“Why, hello, Mother! This is—good!” Mrs. Winston 
shifted her chin instantly. With Helen there—she felt 
she shouldn’t kiss him on the mouth. Derek had 
caught hold of his mother’s chin and dragged her face 
around to his. What’s the matter, Mother? She could 
read it in his eyes. So her reluctance had been wrong. 
They exchanged a full and resounding kiss. Now I 
must kiss Helen! Helen had remained in the back- 
ground, watching, diffident, anxious to do the right 
thing. When Mrs. Winston offered her trembling lips, 
Helen responded with enthusiasm. And this was doing 
the right thing, also. “You didn’t recognize me from 
Derek’s description of me, did you?” Mrs. Winston 
accused graciously. “Of course I did!” But Helen lied. 
“You ought to hear the way he’s raved, and now, my 
dear, I see why he—I don’t know what to call you, 
dear.” 

“Why don’t you call me ‘Mother,’ too?” It hurt. Like 
making something valuable quite cheap! Like a be- 
trayal. It was done for him. 

Helen laughed sweetly, the broad laugh of perfect 
teeth. Her eyes were quizzical, demurely deferential in 
their cautious scrutinies. “You look too young. And 
you’re so small. I once dared to begin a letter ‘Jane.’ 
Maybe you'll let me call you ‘Jane’?” 

Mrs. Winston could feel, over her, the flush of an 
unwilling defiance. She felt quite nude. They were 
taking her at a disadvantage. “I don’t mind being 
called ‘Mother,’” she said. “I don’t mind being called 
‘Jane,’ either; but not because I ‘look so young.’ I can’t 
bear women who hang on to youth!” 

“But you don’t have to hang to it! You’re Derek’s sis- 
ter, I believe! Derek, why did you deceive me?” Helen 
bestowed her flattery with too much certainty. Her 
warmth—her cordiality—were offered carelessly, as 
those too lavishly endowed cosign their gifts. But I 
mustn't be censorious, Mrs. Winston reminded herself. 
I'm strange. She can’t know how she ought to treat 
me, yet. It’s difficult for her, as well. I am a brute! 

Because here was Derek, glad to see Mother—being 
terribly glad to see Mother! (Almost too glad!) What 
is the matter with me, anyway? I won’t be poisoned! 

“Gee, Mother, you look fine,” Derek remarked. But 
added: “Just a little tired. Suppose I dump this stuff 
of yours out in the parcel room, and we'll go have a bite 
to eat?” 

Mrs. Winston and Helen were to be left téte-a-téte. 
Mrs. Winston glanced at Helen’s composed, pleasantly 


attentive face uneasily. As Derek, with the porter, 
moved off, Derek called over his shoulder: “Isn’t she 
pretty?” And, again: “Mother used to be something to 
look at herself, Helen.” 

Mrs. Winston’s lips were primed to smile. Derek was 
truthful. She had always treasured his ingenuousness. 
Oh, it was true! Yes, it was true—for him. John Carter 


hadn’t talked like that. 
Soothe 


Helen’s expression was of someone balanced on a 
very precarious edge. She was exactly like one of these 
tight-rope dancers, teetering and swaying with a para- 
sol; but smiling reassuringly. It was—insulting! 
Though she didn’t mean to be. You could catch the 
fright behind the smile. She made a small sound of 
amusement and disapproval. “Isn’t he terrible? And so 
ridiculous! He knows his mother’s pretty now. You 
mustn’t mind him, will you, dear? I really haven’t made 
him think he ought to flatter me!” 

“I’m used to Derek’s ways,” Mrs. Winston said, ach- 
ing with rebuke. “Besides, I’ve given up my vanity. 
He’s right to give his compliments to you.” 

“But he’s so proud of you, really. We’ve been count- 
ing the minutes all day. We could hardly wait!” 

Helen was more serious, Derek out of the way. She 
was not letting anything escape her. Mrs. Winston felt 
her face condemned; though Helen’s attitude was one 
of affection. As if she were the mother, I, the child, Mrs. 
Winston thought. To have her saying: You won’t mind 
him, dear? Again, Mrs. Winston felt betrayed. She 
longed to leave them, who could never understand that 
there had been—a loss. If only Helen wouldn’t keep on 
pampering her! They don’t need to be gentle with me 
all the time, Mrs. Winston thought! 

Derek was returning. To Mrs. Winston, isolated with 
Helen, his hat and shoulders seen above the bobbling 
throng were like a star. Helen, of course, had spied 
him, too. “Hurry, you silly! Keep us waiting here! 
Come on. Jane’s hungry. Take her arm!” 

Hungry! Mrs. Winston felt she couldn’t dear to eat! 
“All right, girls. There’s a restaurant in the arcade. That 
suit you, Mother? Shall we eat down here?” Mrs. 
Winston dropped behind; pushed them ahead. “You'll 
get lost, Jane, dear. Keep with us.” But Mrs. Winston 
shook her head. “I won’t, dears. You, two, go right 
on. The crowd’s too thick.” 

Helen and Derek were a perfect “pair.” Helen 
marched cockily along by him. Her complexion was 
just perfect. She seemed unmindful when men swerved 
to gaze. Unspoiled, Mrs. Winston told herself. Yet— 
indifference to admiration comes so cheap. To look like 
that! No wonder she doesn’t care—or pretends that she 
doesn’t care! A rich man who ignores the coppers that 
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lie in his way! Mrs. Winston’s cheeks were touched 
with rouge. Her pride was forcing her to speak. “I’ve 
been admiring you, afar,” she said to them, as she 
came up. “And your complexion—in New York!” Mrs. 
Winston’s eyes were warm with tears. “Helen!” she 
blurted suddenly. “You—you are beautiful!” To say 
this was, somehow, almost nobility. 

“Isn’t she, though!” Derek grinned, seeming to an- 
swer: Shan’t we share her? As if it were possible! 
What share had Mrs. Winston in a young Venus? And 
what to give? Before this beauty, all her gifts were 
poor! They’d be no use to her, Mrs. Winston thought— 
till she’s like me! ‘You see—J used to be a blonde!’ 
The silver streaks—and—in the dressing-room. As if I 
wanted to be like her now! There’s something else— 
no one can touch! With every comment Mrs. Winston 
made, it seemed she did herself an injustice! 


“I told you she was hard to beat,” Derek said. “You 


watch! Look around you, Mother—anywhere in New 
York. You won't find another like her!” 

“Derek, you're tiresome,” Helen said. “Come on, 
let’s eat.” 

They marched, with Helen leading decorously, 
through glass doors and a wilderness of white linen, 
and shaded lamps, and steely, burning cutlery. The 
tables were prepared for four. Derek, quite automati- 
cally, had drawn his chair. Helen was gently pouting, 
making grimaces. “Darling, you sit between us, now. 
It’s crowded, when you're close to me!” 

“Oh!” Derek was confused. He moved his place. 
Mrs. Winston caught the interchange of eyes. He 
understood! 

If she could just not be with them! If she could sit 
afar and look at Derek! O, God, look at Derek! Fill 
her eyes and her soul, forever; then go away, and 
never come back! 

Helen, with her mock-reproachful smile at her young 
husband, said: “Isn’t it a pity we can’t have cham- 
pagne? We should celebrate! She’s come home—all 
across the water, Derek, dear. For you!” 

“For you, too,” Mrs. Winston lied. “But I wouldn’t 
call it coming ‘home.’ I leased my cottage until June. 
I can’t stay in New York too long.” It was misery to 
state this. And untrue. They were driving her to it. 
Their mockery of home! And they comprehended noth- 
ing—not a single thing. Mrs. Winston had an arrogant 
feeling of relief. She could grimace her affection, now, 
more easily. What she was suffering, they should not 
realize. She was alone! But, Derek— Would she be 
able to live on, and cast off all longing—all but a pure, 
vivid indifference? Indifference to Derek, still, was like 
a sin! 

Helen said: “Oh, what a pity! You poor little Jane! 
But we want you to consider it home where we are!” 
While Helen was talking, Derek was fumbling, under- 
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neath the tablecloth, to catch her hand. She perked at 
him and fought him off. Her eyebrows crinkled in 
coquettish reprimand. She frowned in vain. The repri- 
mand became a more inviting moue. 

“I do feel guite at home with you,” Mrs. Winston 
argued feverishly, as to herself. “But—your flat is so 
tiny, dear. When we leave here, I think it would be 
sensible—I would prefer—for the sake of all of us— 
to go to an hotel.” 

Derek was distracted to quit his furtive love-making. 
He scrutinized his mother with a troubled air. He 
cares! (The thrill.) Then—have I sunk to this? His 
sheepish and emotional gaze sharpened to a faint doubt 
and pain. “Why, Mother! Yes, it’s very small—but 
Helen’s moved the furniture for you! Of course if you 
had rather be all by yourself——” 

“She had,” Helen propitiated, “so just let’s don’t nag! 
We'll see her when she feels like seeing us. It would 
be simply /ovely having her there to ourselves, but— 
if she were—I expect Jane had rather feel herself quite 
free.” 

Mrs. Winston felt she wasn’t making any special 
plea, but she was not the petty-natured sort! Her repu- 
tation, even among women friends, was that of some 
one very frank! And she couldn't be frank with Helen! 
Could not tell Helen that she knew herself superfluous! 
Am I a book that Helen believes she has read, Mrs. 
Winston thought! (Let me be stone!) 

“Darling,” Helen said to Derek—a Helen still perky 
and glowing with the adulation which she considered 
no more than due, but tender to a woman who was her 
inferior (so she regarded it)—tender and kind! “You 
never told me that your mother had such lovely eyes! 
You should have bragged! They're like yours, dear— 
though more—though more—I don’t know what.” 

“Boo!” Derek derided self-centredly. “Who cares a 
hang about my eyes! Let’s change the subject, please!” 
He looked hard at the menu card. His cheeks were 
flushed. When he lifted his head impulsively, he cried: 
“But, I say, Mother, what about Helen? Aren’t her 
eyes what’s called ‘gentian blue’?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Winston agreed, with lean enthusiasm 
(though, of course, sincere). 

“We have a million questions to ask you, and don’t 
know where to begin,” Helen said brightly, covering a 
silence, with too much discretion. 


Spe 


If she could just get him alone, and say: Derek, I 
don’t want to possess you! But I am here, passively; 
and I'll always be here—for you! If you are in trouble— 
if ever you want anything of me—— 

How sad that happy people don’t need you! So, with- 
out wanting to be that, you become a sort of harpy. 
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Because only where there is pain, will you be re- 
‘ quired! You won't be needed for a gayer feast! 

Let them blot her out! Far from this scene, from 
which they casually excluded her, her blessing might, 
again, be genuine and sweet! You can’t delight in that 
bruised look in Derek’s disconcerted face! You self- 
perjured, you hideous, you old, revoltingly deceitful 
thing! 

Mrs. Winston let Derek slip her lax arms into the 
sleeves of her fur coat. Helen guesses I am jealous, Mrs. 
Winston thought. She’s too secure, and too superior, to 
condemn me! She knows I’m her inferior! The old 
are always far beneath the young! But age is just a 
kind of illness, after all. A gradual, unspectacular 
descent. I’m sick! I’m sick! 


eee 


All the way across town in the taxi, Mrs. Winston 
could see Helen’s eyes wondering at her, and, with a 
keen, repressed skepticism, questioning her good will. 
Helen regarding the mother-in-law! The burdensome 
problem! “You’re nervous and overwrought, Jane, 
dear,” Helen said. “Maybe you’ve been brooding too 
much. Derek does that—sometimes. But I’m curing him 
of it.” Helen, wriggling back into the taxi seat, put on 
her cockily cajoling air. “I’m not deep and profound 
like he is—I mean I’m not philosophical about life, and 
everything. But I just feel, somehow, people do invite 
trouble by dwelling on morbid aspects. And if we all 
try to see the bright side—Derek makes fun of me! 
He says I’m Pollyanna. Isn’t he too mean! Because I 
want to try to cheer you up, you won’t do that?” 

She reached over and gave a squeeze to Mrs. Wins- 
ton’s glove. “It’s headache. Such a stuffy railway jour- 
ney,” Mrs. Winston said. “We need a Pollyanna in this 
family, I expect.” She sent the nervous pressure back. 
Should she concern herself with Helen’s mind! Now 
she and Derek had exchanged a look. Derek had 
wanted to apologize. Mrs. Winston, resisting her evil 
ecstasy, refused to meet another glance. 

Derek must be happy! If Derek is unhappy—and 
because of me—I can’t exist—way off—alone! 

“Listen, you children,” Mrs. Winston said, pulling 
herself up stiffly, and, as she moved forward on the 
cushions, laying a cramped palm on the knees of each, 
“you are neither of you ever to be good to me! Do you 
understand? Your business is to live your own lives, 
and be as selfish about it as human beings normally 
are. And if you dare give me one thought that isn’t 
spontaneous—except as you actually need me—I won’t 
forgive you! Do you hear me, Helen? This is meant 
for you!” 

Mrs. Winston felt Helen squirm, wriggle, shifting 
her knees, not knowing how to reply to such an abrupt, 


astonishing proposal. It was unkind, bringing on a 
situation, when there wasn’t anything, Helen would 
think. “Why, Jane, darling! We're selfish. I guess 
everybody is. But to want to push you out of our affairs! 
It isn’t nice of you to imagine 7 would—when Derek’s 
always simply worshipped you! Though I admit I have 
been jealous of you—just a little bit!” It was thrown out 
—that! With Helen’s cunning little smile. Another sop! 
“You tell Jane how much you adore her, Derek. She 
won't believe me!” 

“I thought she didn’t need to be told any more,” Derek 
reproached. His voice was gruff. His eyes sought 
Helen’s, for a clue. “Mumsy, you don’t mind it that I’m 
a nut about old Helen, do you, now?” he pleaded. 

“Mind? When your happiness is everything to me! 
Helen should know I’m very grateful, dear.” Have I 
become a hobgoblin? 

It was snowing slightly, after the deceptive moon- 
rise, and the store fronts, seen across the satin damask 
of the asphalt street, were purpled by an atmosphere 
like mist. Where there were red electric signs, the air 
was filtering a rain of jewels. The road lamps all had 
hair of gold. A drug-store window might have held the 
eucharist. New York was ugly, and was beautiful— 
for them! The dead resent! 

The hotel front shot up in lights. The taxi stopped. 
“T don’t believe I'll get out of the taxi, Derek,” Helen 
said tactfully. “You take your mother in and find a 
room for her. She might like ten minutes alone with you. 
Anybody has a right to want to see their only child 
alone.” 

Derek said anxiously: “You'll get so cold!” 

Helen was snuggling in her fur. The quick, demure 
flash of her scrutiny. Derek interrogated with his help- 
less stare. Helen was reassuring him. “I’m so pleased 
you've arrived, Jane,” Helen whispered, with her fleet- 
est smile. “You would have felt that you were tripping 
over us in our joke of an apartment! You'll be lots 
better here, won’t you?” And, this time, it was Helen 
who produced the kiss. 

Mrs. Winston, fidgeting in the marbled lobby, which 
was teeming with its night crowd, going out to din- 
ner, coming in, watched Derek bent above the hotel 
desk. She loved—she—Oh, could love be wrong? “Will 
you please come and sign your name, Mother?” She 
obeyed quickly, docile and abased. When the clerk exam- 
ined her with weary curiosity, she asked: “Where, son? 
Just on that line?” And felt, degradingly, so proud. 

They marched on toward the brazen rows of ele- 
vators, behind potted palms. Lamely—a beggar who 
would have a crumb—she sought for Derek’s with- 
held arm. In the carpet-cushioned mausoleum of the 
upper corridor, between the hospital-like lines of doors, 
her sense of illness grew acute. She couldn’t bear her 
silence more. “Darling,” she murmured in his ear, “it’s 
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lovely—Helen—and it’s all all right! Please forgive me 
for being tired. I don’t mean to upset you both. Don’t 
worry about anything!” 

Derek’s grave, darkened eyes expressed a prompt re- 
lief. He swerved to gaze at her and glow upon her 
solemnly. She meant it! She was aching to express sin- 
cerity. “I won't!” How she could worship at his boyish 
readiness to put aside the instant passed! 

The bellboy trotted forward toward the empty room. 
Derek surveyed the corridor. His arm slipped ardently 
about his mother’s waist. “You mustn’t ever think it 
isn’t everything to have you back again!” he cried, 
with a broken, petitioning exuberance. “You don’t 
know how I—count on you! You’ve always been such a 
—darn brick!” 

Now there was such a gush of her affection that it 
wiped out misery, wiped out constraint. The bellboy 
had already turned to leave. She felt quite gay, enter- 
ing the naked comfort of the bedchamber. “Sweet- 
heart!” she gasped. She thought about the thronged and 
radiant streets. New York! Derek had always said that 
anything could happen here. Her pulse revived. Its 
strength was lifting her. The whole world, in this dim 
imprivacy of the discreet hotel, took color from the 
mood which re-bestowed her normal universe, filled 
with the million strangers out of doors, the snow; and 
there was, suddenly, within her heart, a conviction of 
plenty and of gorgeousness! 

Derek had slung his hat on the rebuffingly immacu- 
late bed. “It’s not so bad.” He glanced around. “You 
won't mind if I flop here half a sec’, will you? Here, 
Mother, have a cigarette.” 

Mrs. Winston shook her head, as she removed her 
hat. This time, she didn’t bother with the looking-glass. 
She couldn’t smoke. But Derek let her Jove herself! At 
last, he could! His grin was better than a looking-glass. 
It approved her! There was an end of enigma. His gaze 
admiring and accepting her. No intervention. Her and 
him! She drank his tolerance and had life! 

“How nice to have you,” she remarked. “And Helen’s 
really dear and sweet!” She could praise Helen, since 
they were alone—add praise to praise, for Aim, for 
HIM! 

“I knew you'd like her,” Derek said. She caught the 
flicker in his tone—a faint deflection from his attitude 
of easiness. But Jet me praise her—now I can. “Oh, 
Derek! Like! I am in love with her! She’s so exquisite! 
Oh, she’s beautiful!” 

“T'll have to go. She might get cold.” He walked up 
to a tray on the nightstand and snuffed his cigarette. 
Then he marched to his mother and hugged her close. 
“I do appreciate you,” he said breakingly. 

His arms strained. She could feel his heart. “I— 
Mother—I—” His mutterings broke. Oh, rapture! Let 
me never wake! Neither could speak. 





“Well, so long,” Derek said. “Have a good night in 
this barracks! See you tomorrow!” The interchange of 
loving stares had, somehow, all at once, become a 
treachery. “Helen will telephone, when you have had a 
rest. And, if you want me—” He was at the door. On 
the way, he had snatched up his hat. With that gesture, 
he had resumed his casualness. So it was done. Com- 
mitted sin. Derek waved jauntily and stepped out- 
side. The strange, impersonal, engulfing corridor had 
swallowed him, and wicked hope. 


a 


Mrs. Winston shrank, in her indecent solitude. She 
glanced down. Saw a crumpled object lying on the 
floor. And picked it up. One of his gloves! Before she 
had considered, she was folding it avidly against her 
mouth. She held it there. Out of the limpid darkness 
which was now her mind, the heavy, almost disem- 
boweling sobs rose slowly. Thank God, there was no 
one to see! She flung herself on the uncrinkled linen 
of the chintz bedspread, and wept and wept. Above the 
roofs, beyond the window, city lights crept stealthily 
over the night. Her own lamp beamed into her eyes. 
She moved the switch and isolation grew appropriate 
—in the sweet gloom. But what she had at this instant 
was truly hers! Derek himself could never take this 
thing away. What last years have and cannot share. 
Never to share. Not grace, not pain. To live in lands 
where you will be the only citizen—with a Derek, 
Derek himself would never recognize. And Helen 
didn’t even know. Mrs. Winston wanted Helen with 
her here. Helen, just look! He was like that! The child 
of memory! 

Mrs. Winston crawled from the bed and turned on the 
lamp again. She stared over the buildings. Gradually, 
minutely, in its weak solution of electric pink—of 
watered claret and bitter ashes—the pale atmosphere 
sent a slow blessing toward the emptying streets. The 
sidewalks grew lichen. The roads were lambs’ wool. 
Each pedestrian was a pathfinder, leaving a track across 
a hitherto untrodden world. The motor tires made a 
clean carving through the fresh white snow. At the 
line of the park, there was the black, fairy anger of 
the little, barren trees, against the bright, drab blush. 

When you are young enough, you like, occasionally, 
to consider yourself as a child—an abused child. And 
you like to think that some man will be considerate of 
your sorrows—because of the turn of your cheek, or 
the line of your ear. When you are an old woman, you 
have nothing with which to soften people’s hearts. You 
can’t ask them to accept your griefs in exchange for the 
pleasure you are giving them. And then you have to 
grow up, very suddenly. Dignified old people are the 
only ones who have really grown up—who must look 
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to themselves and not to the crowd, or to the next sym- 
pathetic adviser. Must I face that? 

Mrs. Winston drew herself laggingly before the broad 
dressing-table, with its lacy cover. It was like an altar 
unadorned, without worshippers to stand before it. She 
wasn’t really so bad looking—yet. But—after all—what 
had to come! It couldn’t be circumvented—the human 
fate. Supposing she dropped off—from the fire escape— 
down there—on the stones that would take nothing 
from her feeling? It wouldn’t be fair to Derek. So, in a 
negative fashion, you had to go on living for people— 
even when they were done with you. 

The telephone rang. It tringled monotonously for a 
long while. If Mrs. Winston had dared, she would have 
refused to answer it. But it might be the office. They 
might think—— 

With a cringing feeling, wanting to withdraw from 
all contacts, she lifted the receiver. “Hello,” said Mrs. 
Winston’s weary and unfriendly voice. “Hello, Jane, 
sweetheart. You sound tired. Are you feeling a little 
better? Derek and I have been talking about you— 
worrying about you. We are so delighted to have you 
here, my dear—/ am particularly, Jane. I hope you'll 
like me—just a teency bit?” 

“T do like you, darling. I think you and I are going 
to be great friends. And I have something for you. 
I'll give it to you in the morning. Yes, I shall be ready 


for you about nine o’clock. You can come by. Good- 
night. My blessings upon both of you!” 

But she wanted to run to the window and throw her- 
self over the sill! She was caught. She couldn’t get 
away! She might turn in sixty directions and never get 
away! Her fate went on ahead of her, like a road which 
was endless, harder and harder to climb, with more 
humiliation—if they should find out!—at every step! 
What was her meaning—a meaning that didn’t belong 
to youth only? What was it?And she sat there, on the 
edge of the bed, clapping her hands together softly, 
lacing her fingers and pressing her palms against each 
other until the force she exerted hurt her. People don’t 
think this time ever has to de! They don’t recognize it, 
she thought wildly, amazed that she had never prepared 
for it! 

And then she was certain. She felt a kind of stoic 
rigidity—not exactly resistance, but a stiffening; and 
then a calm. 

She opened the largest of her suitcases and began to 
remove from it square after folded square of ivory and 
orchid silk. They were nightgowns, step-ins. She had 
bought them for Helen, and she must make an inter- 
esting parcel of them. But she ought to really give them 
—with everything in herself which had once had care 
for personal adornment, and for the vanity of admira- 
tion. She would. She could! But, afterward, what then? 


THE CHILDREN IN AUTUMN 
By George Dillon 


Tuey come in the dead season, insulting Time, 
Whistling, disputing, dragging behind them, each, 
Enormous boughs of red and gold, and climb 
Shouting into a great dishevelled beech. 


Nothing remonstrates—nothing is distressed: 
No bird flies out, uneasy for its brood, 

Nor whitefaced hornet from its papery nest. 
They are unheeded in the echoing wood. 


They are unheard among the ravelling leaves, 
The spoiled cocoons, the moths that hang and rot 
In the round silver lace a spider weaves. 

Busy with death, the great tree knows them not. 


Now in the wind it solemnly shakes and sighs, 
Shedding its ragged colours cloud on cloud. 
Joyous, with shirts ballooning and bright eyes, 
The children hug the branches, jeering aloud, 


Louder than autumn! But to what avail? 
Time like a wind is blowing night and day, 
And the old wood will stand against that gale 
When it has blown these lovely ones away. 
























Those Eminent Victorians 





They didn’t invent “Victorianism” but rebelled against it. Under conditions 
similar to those now facing us, they give us lessons in tolerance and wit. 


By Howard Mumford Jones 


UR present economic chaos has been given its 

full measure of discussion, but I have been 

moved to wonder, in following such of it as I 

could, why we write and talk about unemployment 

and the problems of the machine age as if these par- 

ticular questions were entirely novel and strange, and 

why, in view of the ineffectual way we handle them, we 

continue to patronize the nineteenth century, the cen- 

tral problems of which were similar. Indeed, I go even 

farther. I think it high time to re-examine that whole 

maligned period, not only for what it may teach us in 

new adjustments, but for what it offers in tolerance 
and wit as well. 


I 


We are all too familiar with the attacks on the Vic- 
torians. They conjure up the hair-cloth sofa, the Sun- 
day-school tract, the antimacassar, the what-not, the 
bustle, and the unhygienic skirt. Victorianism is the 
elder generation. Victorianism is the pretense that if 
you do not name a thing, it isn’t there. Those who dis- 
like to discuss sex merely in terms of biology are apt to 
be classified with the lady who noted sadly the differ- 
ence between the home life of Cleopatra and that of 
our dear Queen. Those who admire Gladstone (if any- 
body does) are Victorians, albeit those who admire Dis- 
raeli (and the Victorians admired him enough to make 
him premier) are not. To talk of duty, honor, the ob- 
ligations of being a gentleman, the responsibilities of 
matrimony, or the sacredness of religious belief is to 
be Victorian. The Victorians were so bent on being 
moral that they ignored the unpleasant aspects of life. 
They had no use for art which was not ethical; they 
displayed, it is alleged, an embarrassing familiarity with 
the purposes of the Almighty. Did not one of them 
proclaim that God’s in his heaven and all’s right with 
the world, though the world was palpably maladjusted; 
did not another sing aloud that he was going to be 
Queen of the May? Victorian stuffiness, Victorian de- 
corum, Victorian prudery, Victorian solemnity! 

Well, in one sense they had a right to be solemn. 
The first half of the century, like our own, was a period 
of recurrent crises, but whereas we confine our discus- 


sions to “serious weeklies” and long-faced conferences 
and ineffectual newspaper editorials, the Victorians 
were of the opinion that the national conscience was 
concerned, and sought in their writings to arouse 
thinking on the subject. Our own fiction is monoto- 
nously compounded of sex and psychology; we pooh- 
pooh the purpose novel; and (except for Upton Sin- 
clair) almost no contemporary author of importance is 
concerned in fiction to arouse public interest in public 
questions. The Victorians thought otherwise. From the 
day when Bulwer Lytton in his first novel converted 
Pelham to utilitarian thought, to the day when George 
Gissing laid down his pen, a consciousness of the im- 
portance of man to society and of society to man is a 
constant theme in nineteenth-century fiction. Mrs. Gas- 
kell and Charles Kingsley cry out against social injus- 
tice. Thackeray studies the adjustment of the parvenus 
and the upper classes. Disraeli outlines a political phi- 
losophy in the Young England novels, a genre in which 
Trollope followed him. George Eliot bases her books 
on a social philosophy, and to George Meredith a read- 
ing of life is a reading of earth. Similarly the poets— 
Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Swinburne, Meredith—are 
aware of political issues and turn them into beautiful 
and enduring verse. 

Now I am far from thinking that literature is any 
better for being sociological, but most of us will agree 
that literature tends to be better when it is written with 
a “large discourse,” and I confess that the relative thin- 
ness of American fiction since our own Victorian age 
ended seems to me to arise from the fact that it is based 
on a very narrow reading of life—the reading which 
sees the be-all and the end-all of the novelist’s business 
as sex and psychology. And I wonder, in view of the 
relative brittleness of most contemporary fiction, 
whether we are quite entitled to patronize the Vic- 
torian novelist? Have we mastered the art of the novel 
so completely that we can afford to dismiss as naive a 
Dickens who, more than any other single figure, in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, made readers aware of 
social chaos in England? Our solitary exhibit in the 
way of broad canvases and social satire is Sinclair 
Lewis (perhaps some would add Dreiser), a humorist 
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of great power, but is it not odd that whereas we pro- 
duce only one of this kind, the Victorians produced a 
score? 

I have said that the problems of that period and our 
own were similar. On the one hand, there was, for ex- 
ample, the inherited system of the universe. There was 
God, whose wondrous hand the nightly stars hymned 
as of old. There was an intricate and reasonably formed 
universe which He had invented, and everywhere 
traces of His handiwork could be found. There was the 
Anglican Church as by law established. There was 
man, who certainly had a body, and who was pre- 
sumed, as even Shelley admitted, to have a spirit and 
probably a soul. There were the Queen, God bless her, 
and England’s wooden walls, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In fact, there was a noble world inhabited by 
noble beings. And then there came crashing down on 
the Victorians a bewildering variety of changes, dis- 
coveries, and revolutions. 

Startling theories of geology ruined the comfortable 
chronology of the King James Bible and reduced the 
life of man to an inconsiderable second in infinite time. 
Astronomical investigations extended the regions of 
heaven until earth was lost in infinite space. More and 
more it appeared that man was a great deal lower than 
the angels, and about the middle of the century he 
appeared to be a good deal closer to the animals. A 
succession of brilliant investigations in science smashed 
the good old comfortable mathematical universe of the 
eighteenth century into bits. In the heavens there was 
only anarchy, and on earth nature was red in tooth 
and claw. The Anglican faith was split by a schism 
which sent some of its most brilliant minds into the 
Roman Catholic fold, and Arnold later pleaded in 
vain with the Puritans to return to the Established 
Church. Could it be that the old system was wrong? 
The system that seemed as certain as the Duke of 
Wellington and as invincible as the Life Guards at 
Waterloo? Amidst the wreck of matter and the crash 
of worlds the Victorians clung to one essential belief— 
they were not under any circumstances going to admit 
that human life was any less interesting or important 
or dignified or noble, even though the heavens fell and 
hell blew up—in fact, one of them, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, helped in the explosion. They did their best 
to reconcile the smashing impact of the new science, 
which threatened to reduce everything to anarchic ma- 
terialism, with their inherited belief in the dignity of 
human life. If we are today anything more than certain 
worms writhing in midnight, we owe our sanity to the 
Victorians. They conserved the human tradition, and 
without the human tradition, we should be stark, rav- 
ing mad. 

While the physical universe was crashing around 
them, the political and social world, too, seemed to be 


going to pieces, as Carlyle and others gloomily ob- 
served. The fixed and immutable laws of political econ- 
omy, traced logically to their tragic conclusion by 
Ricardo, McCulloch, and the Manchester School, seem- 
ed to indicate that modern life would have to be one of 
increasing misery. They saw poverty in the streets and 
heard revolutions across the water. From 1820 to 1870 
the Victorians struggled with depressions at home and 
counted a succession of crashes abroad; yet the streets 
of London, unlike the streets of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or 
Richmond, never ran red with blood or echoed to the 
tread of a conquering army. The Victorians went into 
the nineteenth century with an England that was in 
many ways the little old England of Walpole’s time, 
and they emerged with an empire that, with all its de- 
fects, was the most remarkable the world had seen since 
Rome. Theirs is one of the most extraordinary exam- 
ples of national continuity and astonishing readjust- 
ments in the history of mankind. 

How did they manage it? I suspect we have over- 
stressed Victorian prejudice; for they managed it by a 
tolerance for unexpected developments which far sur- 
passes ours. They were capable of absorbing strange 
food. They made a Jewish novelist prime minister of 
England, despite his curls and his waistcoats; and I 
need not comment on the chances of either a Jew or a 
novelist, much less both, being elected President of this 
enlightened republic. They elected an atheist to parlia- 
ment, and when parliament threw him out, they con- 
tinued to elect him until not atheism, but parliament, 
gave way; and I hardly need mention the possibility of 
electing a Charles Bradlaugh to the Senate of the 
United States. They suffered a group of aliens to tie up 
the business of the House of Commons night after 
night under the leadership of O’Conneil and his fol- 
lowers; and I cannot imagine delegates from the Phil- 
ippine Islands and Porto Rico enjoying the same liberty 
in the House of Representatives. Huxley told a bishop 
to his face in a public meeting that in his opinion the 
bishop was a fool and hinted that he was a liar; yet 
Huxley served on more public commissions (or so his 
biographer states) than any other British scientist. 
Would an American professor in a State university be 
similarly honored? I think we have talked too much 
about Victorian moral conformity. 


II 


You cannot, said Burke, indict a whole people; and 
it is difficult to indict a whole century. That the Vic- 
torians (to confine ourselves to them) had their char- 
acteristic weaknesses is evident; but one grows weary 
by and by of so monotonous and one-sided an argu- 
ment and longs for a little more attention to a few 
obvious facts. 




















For example, one is confronted by the charge of 
moral prudery. It is evident one can retort that the Vic- 
torians were often refreshingly immoral, and if this 
form of argument is hilariously absurd, it will at least 
awake the jaded attention of modern critics. Against 
the charge that the Victorians insisted upon the stand- 
ards of middle-class respectability for all forms of con- 
duct, let us set some bits of biography. The period 
opens in 1837, with the arrest of Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright, artist and designer (the friend of Charles 
Lamb), who poisoned various harmless persons, partly 
for cash and partly for pleasure, and closes with Oscar 
Wilde, who wrote charmingly of Wainewright, and 
whose particular form of vice even our advanced gen- 
eration has not brought itself to condone. The philo- 
sophical thought of the age was largely shaped by 
John Stuart Mill, who ran off with another man’s wife, 
and its most characteristic novelist is George Eliot, who 
lived for over twenty years quite openly with a man 
she was not married to, for the sufficient reason that he 
was another woman’s husband. The most amusing 
essay of Thomas De Quincey, who did not die until 
1859, is a whimsical defense of murder considered as 
one of the fine arts, and his best-known work is an 
esthetic description of the dreams of an opium-eater. 
Rossetti took chloral; James Thompson drank himself 
to death; and from Ford Madox Hueffer’s absorbing 
“Memories and Impressions” I cull the following pleas- 
ing anecdote concerning a visit paid by William Sharp 
to the house of Philip Marston, the blind poet: 

“He found the poor blind man in the clutches of the 
poet I have just omitted to name, crushed beneath him 
and, I think, severely bitten. The poet had had an at- 
tack of delirium tremens and imagined himself a Ben- 
gal tiger. Leaving Marston, he sprang on all fours to- 
ward Sharp, but he burst a blood-vessel and collapsed 
on the floor. Sharp lifted him onto the sofa, took Mars- 
ton into another room, and then rushed hatless through 
the streets to the hospital that was around the corner. 
The surgeon in charge, himself drunk, seeing Sharp 
covered with blood, insisted on giving him in charge 
for murder; Sharp, always a delicate man, fainted. The 
poet was dead of hemorrhage before assistance reached 
him.” 

And in the same book I am reminded that Madox 
Brown, “whose laudable desire it was at many stages of 
his career to redeem poets and others from dipsomania, 
was in the habit of providing several of them with 
labels upon which were inscribed his own name and 
address.” The poets, when too drunk to get about, were 
then brought by cabmen or others to Fitzroy Square, 
where the maid and the cabman promptly put them 
into a bath and made them drink strong coffee, the 
bath being selected because the poet would “not be able 
to roll out and injure himself.” But let us continue. 
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Charles Dickens, in the minds of many the chief 
purveyor of Victorian sentimentality, separated from 
his wife and quarrelled incessantly with his publishers. 
George Meredith left his first wife, the daughter of 
Thomas Love Peacock, and celebrated in “Modern 
Love,” published in 1862, not a triangle situation, but 
a quadrilateral one. M. Lafourcade, the French student 
of Swinburne, points out that Richard Monckton 
Milnes owned a library of erotica, introduced the poet 
to the works of the Marquis de Sade, and encouraged 
him to write poems celebrating various sexual perverii- 
ties, that are unpublished and unpublishable. Among 
Swinburne’s friends was Sir Richard Burton, whose 
chief masterpiece cannot for obvious reasons go through 
the mails. Swinburne himself got drunk (“and how 
drunk he used to get!” writes Julian Field, an Oxford 
student who knew him); indulged in the most out- 
rageous language; and was frequently referred to by 
the erudite Furnivall, the Shakespeare editor, as “Pigs- 
brook.” As for the literary groups with which the Vic- 
torian period closes, their “morality,” as any reader of 
Holbrook Jackson’s “The Eighteen Nineties” knows, 
was a little to seek—Francis Thompson took opium, 
John Davidson killed himself, Aubrey Beardsley is re- 
membered for decadent drawings, and Ernest Dow- 
son’s brief career was scarcely memorable for ethical 
balance. 

Now of course these tergiversations do not prove any- 
thing except as they raise doubts about careless judg- 
ments on the Victorians. As it is sometimes argued, 
however, that facts like these are exceptional and that 
the true tone of Victorianism is to be sought in the 
work of Tennyson, Browning, Thackeray, and Dick- 
ens, let us look at some of it. There is no doubt that 
Dickens invented Little Nell and Paul Dombey; that 
George Eliot wrote a Sunday-school story in “The Mill 
on the Floss”; that Tennyson was often sentimental; 
and that Browning was an irritating optimist. But is 
this all the story? Is there anywhere a more vigorous de- 
nunciation of cant and hypocrisy than in the novels of 
Dickens, the creator of Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Chad- 
band and Mr. Podsnap? Thackeray certainly com- 
plained that he could not write with the openness of 
Fielding, but if the author of Becky Sharp and Major 
Pendennis was really hampered in depicting them, the 
fact is not patent; if there is a more appalling picture 
in brief compass of human greed and depravity than 
in the story (too little read) of the Honorable Mr. Deu- 
ceace as set forth by Mr. Yellowplush, his footman; if 
there is anywhere a more succinct statement of the lack 
of connection between worldly success and the official 
principles of that success than “Pendennis,” I do not 
know where it is. George Eliot undoubtedly wrote 
“Silas Marner”; but exactly what moral lesson is to be 
drawn from the loss of Mr. Tulliver’s fortune, and 
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what is the precise application of the seventh com- 
mandment to the life of Dorothea Brooke? Has any- 
body surpassed the sharpness with which Trollope pic- 
tured worldly clergymen in the Barchester series, or 
worldly aristocrats and parvenus in the parliamentary 
novels? Is any reader of Disraeli still of the opinion 
that cynicism was unknown in the nineteenth century? 
Did or did not the Victorians produce those great ec- 
centrics, George Borrow and Edward Fitzgerald, the 
author of “Hajji Babba,” and the author of “The Way 
of All Flesh”? The Victorian novel begins, if you 
please, with Peacock the satirist and closes with Mere- 
dith volleying arrows of silvery laughter; it includes 
the great apology for the natural man to be found in 
“Lavengro” and “The Romany Rye”; and it numbers 
among its principal exhibits (a fact frequently for- 
gotten) the serried titles of one Thomas Hardy, who 
was emphatically of the opinion that God is not in 
his heaven and that all is not right with the world. 

As for poetry, let us look at Tennyson, that arch ex- 
ample of all the Victorian qualities. Arthur, it must be 
admitted, is not much of a man, but what about Ulys- 
ses? “Enoch Arden” is rather bad, but what about the 
poem which reads: 


Raving politics, never at rest—as this poor earth’s pale 
history runs,— 

What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a 
million million suns? 


I cheerfully surrender Galahad to anybody who wants 
him, but this same Tennyson wrote “The Revenge”; 
and if the true test of poetical worth is pessimism (for 
so our modern argument seems to run) I submit in 
evidence this product of Tennyson’s last years: 


Act first, this Earth, a stage so gloom’d with woe 
You all but sicken at the shifting scenes. 

And yet be patient. Our Playwright may show 
In some fifth Act what this wild Drama means. 


And then there is Browning. On the literary ex- 
change Browning stock has at present sunk to its low- 
est level since the organization of Browning clubs, and 
there are almost no takers. I do not count myself 
among the Browning enthusiasts, but even the author 
of “Pippa Passes” is entitled to fair play; and I would 
merely observe that the famous phrase about the exact 
whereabouts of God with respect to the rightness of 
earth is not spoken by Browning in propria persona, 
but by Pippa herself as part of the dramatic action of 
the story, which has for its end to show the uncon- 
scious effect that the words of one human being may 
have in the lives of others—a theme not unknown to 
our stream-of-consciousness novelists. And this same 
Browning, so cheery, so irritatingly glad, had a fine eye 
for a scoundrel, as witness “Mr. Sludge the Medium” 
and “Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau” and “The Bishop 


Orders His Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church”; argued on 
occasion that it was better to be vitally immoral than 
passively moral; stole an invalid woman from her 
father; and (unless I am much mistaken) set a fashion 
for writing dramatic monologues which the admirable 
E. A. Robinson and other modern poets are still fol- 
lowing without surpassing. 


Ill 


The truth is that, instead of inventing “Victorian- 
ism,” the Victorians engaged in incessant warfare 
against the cant and hypocrisy they inherited from the 
maudlin sentimentality of the eighteenth century. At 
the opening of that epoch Shaftesbury taught that there 
was inherent in the human heart a something which 
his disciple, Hutcheson, was to label the “moral Sense.” 
In the innumerable volumes of Daniel Defoe England 
read that nothing succeeds like success; that when you 
have money you ought to invest it prudently; that a 
bad woman can be made good by putting her funds 
out at six per cent; and that a wicked pirate becomes 
respectable when he retires to trade and to overreach- 
ing his fellow man in a bargain. The fashionable pens 
of Steele and Addison were presently at work refining 
female manners in the direction of modesty, good 
sense, and prudery; admonishing noblemen not to 
duel, drink, or gamble, but to follow the example of 
Sir Roger de Coverley and look after their tenants 
benevolently and morally. Soon on the stage you 
learned that female delicacy is always to be protected— 
read the “Conscious Lovers” for an example; and if 
you attended the “London Merchant,” which moved 
the acid Mr. Pope to tears, you learned a good sound 
moral lesson as to the fate of the idle boys—for the 
apprentice takes up with a prostitute, embezzles money, 
shoots his good old uncle, is caught, repents, and is 
hanged, to the accompaniment of such a salvo of moral 
platitudes as no Victorian novelist ever dreamed of. 

And the doctrine was continually preached through- 
out the eighteenth century. What are the novels of 
Richardson but involved Sunday-school lessons in a 
low and prudential order of morality? What is Field- 
ing’s “Amelia” but an object lesson in the domestic vir- 
tues? What are the poems of Edward Young except 
lessons in religiosity? What is “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” (in this connection at least) but a lesson in im- 
possible goodness, and what is Samuel Johnson, among 
other things, but a dispenser of ethical commonplaces? 
No, it is not in the Victorian age that heroines begin 
to faint on the slightest provocation; it is in the novels 
and plays that preceded the nineteenth century. Nine- 
teenth-century writers, with all their faults, never 
preached so ostentatious a morality as did Richardson, 
nor taught, like Defoe, that money is the test of virtue. 
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No religious poetry of the Victorian era is as lugubri- 
ous as Young’s “Night Thoughts” or Hervey’s prose 
“Meditations Among the Tombs.” The moral story 
for the young was really founded by the heavily virtu- 
ous female writers of the eighteenth century, and the 
moral tale flowed from the pens of Samuel Johnson, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Hannah More, and John Gay long be- 
fore Little Nell died and Colonel Newcomb was called 
away and Tito ruined Romola’s life. 

Of course this is not the whole truth about the eigh- 
teenth century, but it is a truth critics of Victorianism 
ignore when they declare that the Victorians, forgetting 
the glorious freedom of Byron and Shelley, invented a 
pall of morality and snuffily turned from art to the ser- 
mon. Their leaders did nothing of the kind. They 
took what had been given them and made the best of 
it. They were a race of rebels. They had little use for 
the ethical codes which had cramped average human 
conduct for a hundred years and which, reinforced by 
the eighteenth-century reasoning of the utilitarians and 
the laissez-faire economists, threatened to cramp hu- 
man conduct still. Indeed, we read them ill if we con- 
tinue to forget that they were struggling with the great 
burden of “morality” which they inherited from the 
century before them. 


IV 


There still remain, however, the undeniable Victo- 
rian Sunday, the black clothing, and the sober faces in 
the faded daguerreotypes; the solemn discourses of 
John Ruskin and Matthew Arnold; Herbert Spencer 
and Bishop Wilberforce, Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. But even granting them, there is yet 
another aspect of the Victorians which we all too often 
neglect. We fail to remember that this gloomy age is 
likewise the age of British humor and that the nine- 
teenth century has actually given more first-rate humor- 
ists to English literature than any other century in the 
long roll of English letters. 

The wit of the century which invented Punch is per- 
haps its most enviable possession. The Victorians did 
not take themselves half so seriously as we take them 
now. Anecdote after anecdote exists to prove that the 
period was a time of exuberance and gaiety. William 
Morris, for example, stepped to the head of the stairs 
in that amazing household which contained the pre- 
Raphaelites (when they were not joyously quarrelling) 
and called down to the cook: “Mary, those six eggs you 
served me for breakfast were bad. I ate them, but don’t 
let it happen again.” There is Edmund Yates’s biting 
comment on Thackeray’s first lecture, when, asked his 
opinion of the performance, he meditated solemnly 
and remarked with becoming laconicism: “Very good. 
Wants a piano.” Swinburne on one celebrated occasion 
met Tennyson at the house of a friend and said, “We 


understand, of course, that Arthur is Prince Albert and 
Guinevere is Queen Victoria, but, Tennyson, who is 
Launcelot?” There is W. S. Gilbert’s famous comment 
on Beerbohm Tree in “Hamlet”: “Funny, without be- 
ing vulgar.” There is, in short, an endless stream of 
anecdote and persiflage which makes Victorian letters 
and memoirs an infinite delight. 

In fact, when drollery is almost a major theme in the 
Victorian period, it is wonderful to see how critics for- 
get to account for it. The age begins with Sydney 
Smith, who once dryly remarked: “Benevolence is a 
natural instinct of the human mind; when A sees B in 
grievous distress, his conscience always urges him to 
entreat C to help him”—and from that witty punster 
goes its scintillating way to Oscar Wilde, the epigram- 
matist. Was there ever such a feast of humor as Vic- 
torian fiction alone presents—the brilliant pages of Dis- 
raeli, the inimitable Dickens; Thackeray, over whose 
“Victorian” novels there plays a constant stream of 
satire and fun; George Eliot with her great comic 
peasant creations; George Borrow with his joy in life 
and humor; Trollope and the vagaries of cathedral life; 
the wit and wisdom of George Meredith? And as if 
this were not enough, there are the great eccentric 
novelists from Peacock, the irresistible, to Mallock’s 
“The New Republic” and John Davidson’s half-mad 
concoctions. There is Browning, a master of grotesque 
satire; Tom Hood—and when next it is argued that 
the Victorians could not call a woman's “limb” by its 
right name, let the cynic read “Miss Kilmansegg and 
Her Precious Leg”; there is the long succession of verse 
humorists from Father Prout to Charles Stuart Cal- 
verley. How in the name of common sense can a period 
be writ down as unmitigatedly solemn which pro- 
duced Edward Lear and the “Ingoldsby Legends,” 
Lewis Carroll, and W. S. Gilbert? Has any one arisen 
in this earnest age to create another Pooh-Bah or a new 
“Pirates of Penzance”? Had anybody until “Of Thee I 
Sing” was written laughed at the Senate as Gilbert 
laughed at the House of Lords, and do we dare treat 
our bishops as airily as that great man depicted the 
Bishop of Rum-Ti-Foo? It would appear from all this 
that the Victorians were not all such grave deacons as 
the world imagines. In fact, I believe that the absurd 
seriousness with which we read novels based on the 
fairy-tales of Freud, and ponderous works of fiction 
based upon the insubstantial fabric of disordered syntax 
and stream-of-consciousness anarchy must awaken 
mirth among the Victorians. And I think we might 
profit from the Gargantuan gales of laughter which 
come to us across the what-nots and set the patent 
rocking-chairs a-rocking, and which, blowing more 
softly, sigh through the woods where Alice and the 
White Knight walk forever to the delectation of man- 
kind. 





Boys Are Bad 


A STORY 


By Carroll E. Robb 


E fresh guy, Eddie Conway, looked up at the 

two girls in the cashier’s box at the end of the 

mezzanine. He had on the patent-leather hair, 

cutaway coat, and striped trousers of his job as assistant 
floorwalker. 

“Your side-kick won’t ever give me a tumble,” he said 
in a low voice to Lucille Rivolta, but cocking an eye 
toward Miss Sturm’s back. “She’s certainly hard boiled.” 

Miss Rivolta looked carelessly down at him. “Oh, 
it ain’t that,” she said. “Elsa don’t much care for fel- 
lows, that’s all—a lot of girls are like that.” 

Mr. Conway waved one hand. “Boloney,” he said. 
“You mean to tell me she won’t let any guy in?” 

Miss Rivolta shrugged. “Oh, I suppose, yes, she 
would, if it should be exactly the right guy—I guess any 
girl would.” She turned back to her work. “Say, get the 
hell out, Eddie. I’m busy,” she added. 

Ladies’ scarfs wasn’t so busy—the kid that was sup- 
posed to be helping Miss Suratt was gabbing with the 
general-utility kid from dresses. 

“... Listen, Marie,” she said. “He says to me: A 
boy will love only one girl and be faithful to her, but a 
girl will always keep looking out for new boy 
friends——” 

The dresses kid had a lot of try-ons over her arm 
which she was supposed to be taking from reserve stock 
or somewhere. “Aw, say, can you imagine that, Ar- 
line?” she interjected. “Boloney!” 

The scarfs kid nodded vigorously. “Sure, wait till I 
tell you!” she exclaimed impatiently. “So I says to him: 
Just the opposite, mister, I says——” 

The dresses kid sighed. “You certainly said it.” 

Miss Sturm looked up from her sales slips. 

“My Gawd, Lucille,” she said brusquely to her de- 
partment mate, “those kids talk too much.” 

Miss Rivolta shrugged without looking up from her 
machine. “Oh, sure,” she agreed easily, “they would— 
what do you expect?” 

The kid from dresses caught some notion of pru- 
dence. She looked back across the store toward her own 
department, where Miss Lyons seemed to be fuming 
with a customer and scolding Miss Bernhardi about 


something. 


“Say, Arline, I got to be going,” she said hastily. 

Miss Sturm hadn’t settled back to her job; she was 
looking out over the floor to where the kid Marie had 
scuttled back to dresses. 

Miss Lyons turned about, facing the open floor: 

“Mr. Bodurtha!” she called. 

The head floorwalker moved slowly down the main 
aisle toward dresses. Eddie Conway, the assistant, keep- 
ing out of his boss’s way, lounged easily under the two 
girls in the cashier’s box. Miss Rivolta leaned over the 
rail. 

“Say, Eddie, they got something on Marie?” she 
whispered. 

Conway looked up, cocking one eye. 

“Theft,” he said importantly. “There’s a lady’s own 
dress disappeared from Number 10 dressing-room, and 
a two thousand dollar pin on it.” 

Miss Sturm rose from the desk. 

“Where you going, Elsa?” Miss Rivolta asked her, 
staring. 

“Just over there,” Miss Sturm said. “The kid’s so 
scared she can’t talk back for herself.” 

The customer was speaking angrily to Mr. Bodurtha. 
“Certainly she took it!” she declared. 

Lyons turned around: 

“Marie was through the dressing-rooms to take out 
the try-ons, Mr. Bodurtha,” she said hurriedly. “I don’t 
know who else could have been in room 10.” 

The kid was panting—she could hardly make her 
tongue work. 

“T didn’t touch anything!” she gasped. 

“Well, look at the ring she has on herself,” the cus- 
tomer exclaimed, “look at her bracelet, look at how she 
dresses herself—how does a shop girl pay for that?” 

The kid was ashy pale. “A friend gave me the brace- 
let,” she said. 

“Oh, naturally,” the customer said. 

Mr. Bodurtha turned to Lyons: 

“She might have picked up the dress by mistake with 
the try-ons,” he said. 

Lyons shook her head. “We already looked through 
stock. If she took the dress, she hid it.” 

Miss Sturm suddenly thrust herself to the kid’s side. 
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“Marie was out to reserve stock, too,” she said. “Did 
you look there?” 

Miss Lyons answered angrily: 

“She only went there to get dresses out. All the put- 
aways this morning were to regular stock.” 

Mr. Bodurtha turned to Lyons. 

“Take the girl to reserve stock yourself, and look, 
Miss Lyons,” he said. 

In about three minutes the two came back with a 
dress. “I got it, Mr. Bodurtha!” Miss Lyons cried. “I 
thought, right away——” 

Miss Sturm got hold of the kid. 

“You come along with me,” she said, yanking her out 
of the crowd. “I'd like to slap you—they didn’t have a 
thing on you except you got no brains, and been buying 
rings and bracelets and permanents to stick boys with.” 

The kid was snuffling. “Sure, I know all that,” she 
mumbled, “but a girl has got to do like the others do 
or she ain’t popular—you got to be feminine, Miss 
Sturm.” 

Miss Sturm frowned at the kid. 

“Who told you that?” she demanded. 

“Well, I can see things,” the kid whimpered, “and 
anyhow I wrote to Aunt Hannah——” 

“Aunt which?” 

“You know, in the paper—Advice to Young Lovers— 
all the girls did—and she said if you want to get a boy 
friend you got to be feminine.” 

Miss Sturm took her by the arm: 

“You listen to me,” she said. “Boys are bad, you un- 
derstand? They’re no good. You lay off of them.” 

At about two o'clock Eddie Conway lounged along 
the aisle below the girls in the cashier’s box, and cocked 
a wise eye up at them. 

“You were no good, sister,” he said to Miss Sturm. 
“They fired the kid, anyhow.” 
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She waited until nearly four. Then she turned her 
head to Miss Rivolta: 

“Say, Lucille,” she asked carelessly, “do you happen 
to know whereabouts Marie lives?” 

Miss Rivolta looked around, thoughtfully. 

“Oh—I dunno—somewheres out in Cypress Hills, I 
think. I tell you, Miss Ryan up in the treasurer’s office 
can give it to you.” 

Miss Sturm and Miss Rivolta came out of the store 
that night into the dark. 

“Say, where you going, Elsa?” Miss Rivolta said as 
they walked along. “Don’t you always take the west 
side subway?” 

Miss Sturm shook her head. “Not tonight; I’m taking 
the B. M. T. to Cypress Hills.” 

She got out at last at Crescent Street, with the crowd 
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flooding all around her and away from her as she her- 
self hesitated—everybody was in a bad humor to get 
home; there were too many people in one place to be 
kind to one another. Miss Sturm walked for half a 
block, uncertain of her directions. At the next corner, 
under a street light she saw a man stooping over and 
marking with chalk on the sidewalk. 

As she reached him he straightened up—a young fel- 
low, a fresh-seeming guy, but not bad looking. He 
stared at Miss Sturm for a moment. 

“Excuse me, miss,” he said suddenly, “were you look- 
ing for some street number?” 

Miss Sturm hesitated. “Well, maybe you can help 
me,” she said. “Whereabouts is Euclid Street from 
here.” 

“What's the number ?—Say, that’s funny, I got to go 
by there myself. Come on, I'll show you.” 

Miss Sturm hesitated again for a moment, then 
walked with him. The man slowed his pace. 

“That two-family house is it,” he said. “Well, I got 
to be going on——” 

Miss Sturm looked up at him. “Thanks, mister,” she 
said. 

She went up to the front steps of the house. A woman 
was standing in one of the two doorways. 

“Excuse me, does Marie Cheenie live here?” Miss 
Sturm asked. 

“Upstairs—the right-hand bell,” the woman directed. 

Miss Sturm rang; and presently a girl came down the 
stairs to the door. “Hello, Marie,” Miss Sturm said. 

“Oh—hello, Miss Sturm, I didn’t recognize you,” 
Marie said awkwardly. 

Miss Sturm looked searchingly at the kid. 

“Say, I heard about your being fired,” she began. “I 
was wondering, could I help you any—could I explain 
things to your parents——?” 

The kid wriggled. “Well, thanks a lot—but you see— 
say, I haven’t told anybody I was fired; I was figuring 
I'd seem to go down town tomorrow same as usual, and 
maybe in a few days I could get something else before I 
said anything.” 

There was a sound of footsteps coming to the head of 
the stairs. 

“Who's that, Marie?” a man’s voice called. 

The kid turned nervously around. “It’s only Miss 
Sturm from the store, Pop,” she said. “She was hap- 
pening to go by——” 

After a pause the man’s voice said: 

“Oh—well, come on up to dinner, Marie; it’s getting 
cold.” 

The kid turned back to Miss Sturm. “I got to go in,” 
she said. “Of course, I certainly thank you——” 

“Well, that’s that,” Miss Sturm said to herself. 

When she got back to the elevated platform she saw 
the same fresh-looking young man who had directed 
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her waiting for a train. He came toward her at once. 
“Hello,” he said. 

“Oh—hello,” she answered him shortly. 

When they got into the train he sat down beside her. 

“Say, I bet you thought it was queer, me chalking the 
sidewalk the way you saw me?” the man asked. “You 
was sort of scared of me, wasn’t you?” 

Miss Sturm glanced at his eyes. 

“Sort of, I guess,” she admitted. 

The man grinned and nodded. 

“Sure—a lot of people feel that way the first time they 
notice,” he said. “It looks like a burglar marking a good 
location—we get that all the time, people staring at us. 
But we have to do it, to keep from doubling up—under- 
stand. I got a territory, and another guy tags right on 
where I leave off; all us outside men have to do it, I 
don’t care what they’re in, magazine or brushes or what 
it is.” 

Miss Sturm looked quickly at him. 

“What are you in?” she asked. 

The man expanded a little. “I got an educational 
plan,” he said. “It’s really all right—it sells good to 
ladies who got small children.” 

Miss Sturm regarded him frowningly. 

“Do you like that work?” she asked. 

The man pursed up his lips. 

“Tt ain’t bad,” he said. “Of course, a lot of people give 
us the razzberry when we ring the bell—you got to ex- 
pect that. I don’t mean to stay at it forever. I mean to 
learn something professional.” 

Miss Sturm looked quizzically at him. “A lawyer or 
something?” she asked. 

He shook his head—“Well, I ain’t a college graduate, 
exactly,” he said. “I could do better with accounting— 
a good accountant is always good.” 

Miss Sturm was silent for several minutes. Suddenly 
she moved her hand toward the man. 

“Say, I know about accounting,” she remarked 
brusquely. “That’s my job, I’m supposed to be pretty 
good.” 

The man looked at her with interest. “Yeah? Say, I 
might ask you to help me sometime.” 
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In Manhattan, Miss Sturm took the west side subway 
to 116th Street and walked up the hill to Amsterdam 
Avenue. There was a drug store on the ground floor 
of the apartment house, with a mirror in its illumi- 
nated show window. “Say, my hat looks awful old,” 
Miss Sturm thought. 

The nigger elevator operator wasn’t in the car, and 
she walked up the stairs. Her sister Julia was on her 
knees in the living-room trying to get something on 
the radio; she looked up over her shoulder. 


“Oh, hello, Elsa, where you been?” she asked. 

Elsa began taking off her things. “I had an errand.” 

Julia turned back to the radio. “There was a fellow 
crooning just now, but I don’t seem to be able to get 
him back.” 

Elsa started to go into the rear room. Julia looked up 
again, raising her eyebrows. 

“Say, Elsa,” she remarked, “maybe you better keep 
out of there just now, Pop’s in there.” 

Elsa stood still. “Slightly slushed?” she asked. 

Julia nodded, turning back to the radio. “Yeah, same 
old story——” 

Elsa sat down, holding her hat in her lap. 

“Did Mom say anything?” she asked. 

“Nope,” Julia told her. “Say, there’s the guy again.” 
A man’s voice burst suddenly from the radio in hoarse 
crooning: “Whatever you do, I love you——” 

Elsa got up again. “Well, in a way it’s none of my 
business; he’s only my father, not my husband.” 

“Don’t be so damn sarcastic, sis,” Julia said, adjusting 
the dial. 

Elsa went on into her own bedroom. She heard the 
doorbell ring, and Julia answer it. “Nope, nothing do- 
ing—you beat it,” Julia’s voice said. Elsa came back 
into the living-room. 

“What was he selling—a service?” she asked. 

“A pedlar,” Julia said, returning to the radio. “I 
didn’t look what he had.” 

Elsa stood still for a minute. Then she moved toward 
the door. 

“Where you going, sis?” Julia asked, looking over 
her shoulder. 

“Nowhere—only to speak to Louise Schaffner a min- 
ute,” Elsa answered. 

She crossed the hall to the Schaffner door. “Say, 
Louise!” she called. 

“Yeah—come in!” Mrs. Schaffner answered. “Oh, 
hello, Elsa, I was just getting the kids to bed—come 
on in.” 

They went together into the kids’ bedroom. The 
baby was quiet, but the older kid was showing off by 
sticking out his stomach in his blue pajamas and 
thumping himself. 

“You behave, you Bobo!” Louise ordered. Then she 
looked around at Elsa: “You want to see him naked? 
He’s awful cute——” 

She grabbed the wriggling kid and stripped off his 
pajamas. “Just look, fat as a butter ball!” she said. 

Elsa stood looking at the kid. He had got hold of his 
pajama pants and stuck them over his head. Louise 
grabbed him again. “Come on now, you Bobo, put 
your pants on right and go to bed!” she commanded. 

She took Elsa back into the living-room. Elsa stood 
in the middle of the floor. “Where’s Tom tonight, 
Louise?” she asked. 
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Louise shrugged. “I dunno—down to the political 
club, I guess.” 

Elsa looked at her friend: 

“Say, tell me something, Louise,” she broke in, “is 
married life what they say?” 

Louise shrugged again—“I dunno, it depends on how 
you look at it, I guess.” 

Elsa minded her own business in the store next day, 
and came home promptly. Julia was fooling with her 
damned radio again; a man’s voice was singing: “Just 
on account of your kisses—” Julia looked around: 

“Say, you look different, Elsa—Oh, you got a new 
hat on; what’s the idea?” 

Elsa turned her face away. “I dunno, I just hap- 
pened to see this in a window,” she said carelessly. 
“I'd better go and help Mom with the dinner, I guess.” 

Julia turned back to the radio. “Aunt Hattie’s out 
there,” she said. “She’s been here all afternoon, crying. 
Uncle Jack hasn’t got a job yet; he was expecting some- 
thing to break this week, but it didn’t.” 

Elsa stiffened. 

“I suppose Aunt Hattie wants us to feed him,” she 
said. “With men especially the jobless ones eat the 
most.” 

Julia shrugged. “This is good,” she said, turning the 
dial. 

After dinner, the nigger utility man, the one that was 
supposed to run the elevator, came to the door and said 
there was a telephone for Miss Elsa—there was no 
phone in the apartment, but there was one in the hall 
by the stairs. Elsa went out to get the call. 

“This is Lew Bothner,” the voice said, “you know, 
the man you met out in Cypress Hills.” 

“Oh,” said Elsa, after a pause. “How’d you know 
my name and address?” 

“Oh, easy enough,” the man said. “The girl told me, 
in that house where you went—Marie Cheenie.” 

Elsa was silent for another interval. “Oh,” she said 
at last. 

The man began to talk rapidly. 

“Sure—say, how about me coming up in about fif- 
teen minutes?” 

Elsa looked away from the phone for a moment. 

“Well—sure,” she said. “Come on up.” She was 
about to replace the receiver, when she abruptly called 
again: “Hello! Do you hear me? Well, say, come up 
to Apartment 46, will you?” 

The man’s voice seemed puzzled. “Ain’t you in 48?” 

Elsa was determined and brisk now. “Sure, I live in 
48, but you go over to 46; I'll be there.” 

She hung up the receiver and stood irresolute for a 
moment. Then she went to the door of the Schaffner 
apartment. “Say, Louise,” she asked, “I was just won- 
dering, could you go over and stay with Jule for a 
little?” 
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Louise looked surprised. “Oh, sure, I guess so; is she 
going to be alone tonight?” 

Elsa spoke rapidly: 

“Well it ain’t exactly that, only—I'll tell you, I want- 
ed to have a little talk with a fellow that’s coming up 
in about ten minutes, and I was wondering could I use 
your room for just a little while if you went over with 
Jule?” 

Louise suddenly grinned. “Oh, sure, I could do that,” 
she said. 

Elsa stood nervously awkward for a moment. “Say, 
Louise,” she asked abruptly, “is this dress I got on all 
right, do you think? Maybe I better get my black and 
white—that’s always reliable.” 

Louise examined her friend critically. 
“No, I’d leave it alone, I think,” she decided. “That 


goes all right.” 
Seip 


When the man came up, Elsa opened the door to 
him. “Hello—say, what you looking at?” she demanded 
sharply. 

The man grinned sheepishly. 

“You look different,” he answered. 

Elsa glanced frowningly down at herself. “Well, who 
doesn't?” she demanded. “Being at home ain’t being 
in the’ street—especially with a girl.” 

The boy changed his expression quickly. 

“Say, you look good,” he declared. “That’s what I 
mean. Well, after meeting you that way yesterday I 
thought I’d just run in to see you.” 

Elsa moved awkwardly. 

“Say, were you just kidding me when you said maybe 
you would ask me things about accounting?” she asked. 

Lew shook his head. “No, sure not—I bet you're 
good.” 

Elsa looked fixedly at him. 

“Well, it happens I am supposed to be,” she said. 
“Maybe I could help you, really. Say, would you like to 
look at some books I got? I could get them in a min- 
ute, they’re only across the hall.” 

Lew hesitated, and nodded. “Oh, sure 

Elsa looked half doubtfully at him. “Well—well, all 
right, I'll go get them,” she said. 

Suddenly the boy reached toward her and picked her 
up clear of the ground, looking up at her with a grin. 
“Do you like me to lift you?” he asked. 

She looked awkwardly down at him. “I guess so,” 
she whispered. 

“Do you like being taller than me?” he asked, still 
grinning. 

She turned her eyes away. “No,” she answered in a 
low voice, “I’d rather look up at you—any girl would, 
I guess. Say, let me go for the books.” 

Elsa came hurriedly into her own apartment. Julia 
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and Louise Schaffner were laughing together and play- 
ing with Bobo; they looked up instantly at Elsa. 

“Say, who is he?” Julia demanded. “You're a sly 
one—what you doing with him now, sis?” 

Elsa flushed. “I’m going to teach him accounting,” 
she said brusquely. “He wants to get ahead——” 

Julia and Louise looked at one another. Louise shook 
her head. 

“T don’t think you can raise him on that food, Elsa,’ 
she said. 

Elsa stood frowning uneasily. “I don’t know as I 
can,” she admitted after a pause. “I guess I’m sort of 


sunk, anyhow.” 
Spe 


In the store, Lucille Rivolta began to watch Elsa 
closely. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you these last few 
days, Elsa?” she asked. “You're certainly different.” © 

Elsa bent closely over her sales slips. 

“Oh, I dunno,” she said. “I got a right to be different 
sometimes, haven’t I?” 

“Oh, sure, I suppose so,” Lucille agreed, shrugging— 
but she continued to look curiously at her companion. 

Elsa made a sudden restless movement. “Say, listen, 
Lucille, I want to ask you something,” she said abrupt- 
ly. “I sort of met a fellow, out near where Marie lives— 


” 


you know that time—— 

Lucille pushed back her chair from her desk to stare 
at Elsa. “You poor boob,” she said. 

Elsa moved desperately. 

“Wait a minute, I haven’t told you anything yet,” 
she cried. “What I mean is, I wrote to Aunt Hannah, 
in the paper——” 

Lucille gasped. 

“My Gawd!” she murmured. “Say, what did she tell 
you, Elsa?” 

Elsa flushed. 

“She said, if you wanted to keep a boy friend, you 
practically got to be feminine,” she answered. “She said, 
a man don’t ever know what it is that gets him, but 
the girl has got to know—she’s got to vamp him, prac- 
tically, I mean.” 

Lucille nodded impatiently. “Oh, sure, anybody 
would know that,” she declared. “Say, what you been 
doing to the boy friend, Elsa?” 

Elsa looked away. “I been teaching him accounting,” 
she said. “He wanted me to help him.” 

Lucille got abruptly to her feet and came to Elsa’s 
side. 

“My Gawd!” she exclaimed. “Say look here, you lis- 
ten here to me—that guy won’t ever thank you for 
teaching him anything—not if you was to get him to 
be president of the First National Bank. You treat 
yourself to a new party dress and make him take you 


out—make him spend money on you, make him think 
he’s having a hell of a time.” 

Elsa looked reflectively at her friend. “Do you think 
so?” she murmured. 

On the following day Elsa came home a little early. 
As she went along the passage to her own room she 
could see through Julia’s opened door. 

“What you doing, Jule?” she asked, pausing. 

“Minding Louise Schaffner’s little kid for her,” Julia 
answered without getting up from the bed where she 
was sprawled, eating candy. “Louise went out and took 
Bobo, and I said I’d mind Spunks.” 

Elsa came into the room. Spunks was squatted on the 
floor looking solemnly up. “He seems to be quiet,” 
Elsa said. 

“Oh, sure,” Julia answered carelessly. “You just let 
them alone and they don’t make you much trouble.” 

Elsa watched the little kid. “Say, all babies have got 
that same hunched up look, haven’t they?” she ob- 
served. 

“Oh, sure,” Julia agreed. “Their backbones are soft.” 

Elsa turned slowly away. “Did a package come for 
me, Julia?” she asked. 

Julia looked up with a little start. 

“Oh, say, yes there did,” she answered. “What you 
been doing? Buying clothes?” 

“Sort of,” Elsa said, starting to go back to her own 
room. 

In about fifteen minutes she came back to Julia’s 
door. “Say Jule, look here a minute in my room, wil 
you?” she said hurriedly. 

Julia got slowly to her feet. “What's the idea?” She 
came to Elsa’s door and stopped. “Pretty gay tonight, 
aren’t you?” she said. 

Elsa looked down anxiously at herself. “Do you like 
it, Jule?” she begged. 

Julia reviewed her carefully. “I dunno, let me see— 
Say, that is good, sis; where’d you get it?” 

“At Francini’s, over on Broadway—IJ liked this the 
best of any they had in sixteen—they had a darling in 
fourteen, but I didn’t quite dare—you know, that’s the 
trouble with a small dress store, they always got the 
color you want in the size you can’t wear——” 

Elsa was craning her neck to get the effect in the mir- 
ror. Julia crossed to the bed and sat down easily on the 
edge of it. 

“You going out tonight, Elsa?” she asked. 

Elsa paused. “Yeah, I guess so,” she answered after 
a moment. 

Julia looked calmly at her. “What’s happened to all 
that home study course?” she asked. 

Elsa kept her back to her sister. “Well, you got to go 
out sometimes,” she said after a moment. 

Elsa came out into the hall as soon as she heard the 
step on the stairs for which she had been waiting—the 
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nigger elevator man had been off the job as usual. She 
could see the light strike on Lew’s upturned face as he 
veached the landing. 

“Hello,” she said. 

He blinked at her for an instant—the stairs had been 
darkish. 

“Oh, hello, kid,” he said. “Say, you look swell!” 

Elsa looked down at herself. “Like me?” she asked. 

He put his hands on her arms, holding her at a short 
distance. 

“Kiss me, girlie,” he said in a low voice. 

She held him off with her hands pressed against his 
breast and her elbows against her own sides. He over- 
came her resistance, she ceased to resist. “You're a nice 
kid!” he whispered at last. 

Elsa spoke briefly, making no reference to his toll of 
her. “I'll just get my things on, I won’t be a minute,” 
she said. 

They went to the Claridge. “That’s always good,” 
Lew said. “They broadcast the show from there every 
night.” 

Elsa looked sharply around her as they entered. “Say, 
this is sort of good, I love this gloomy stuff,” she said, 
“like a vault or something.” 

An orchestra of young men was sitting ready within 
an enclosure of velvet ropes while a male singer in tux 
and slicked black hair was speaking grinningly into the 
mike and looking at the crowd. “Hello, boys—hello, 
girls, you here too? You would be—” When he had 
finished his song a tall thin blonde girl with straw hair, 
pale eyes, and magenta cheeks under a man’s high silk 
hat gave a jazz toe dance; and while she kissed her 
hands to the crowd at the end she spoke a recitative 
song: “I appreciate you all——” 

“The kid is clever,” Lew said, grinning—he had 
brought his flask out and offered to pour into Elsa’s set- 
up glass. “Want some?” he asked, at the same time that 
he looked up at the gipsy cigarette girl who was pass- 
ing with her tray. “Sure she does,” the gipsy spoke up, 
grinning. 

Elsa shook her head. 

“I can save myself headaches by not going so heavy 
on that,” she said. 

She kept glancing about the room. “You certainly see 
some funny things in a place like this,” she said. 

Lew surveyed the crowd, shrugging. “Oh, sure, all 
kinds, practically,” he said. He thrust out his own feet 
and gazed down at them. “Say,” he complained, “patent 
leather shoes without caps don’t look good even 
through the first time you wear them.” 

Suddenly Elsa turned back from the crowd to Lew— 
she saw him pouring himself more liquor, and paused 
for an instant; then resumed her original intention: 

“Say, that’s Marie Cheenie there with some fellow,” 
she said. 


Lew had the glass to his lips. “You're probably right,” 
he agreed without looking. “She would be.” 

Elsa watched him. “Drinking a lot, aren’t you?” she 
suggested. 

“Oh, sure,” he agreed, grinning. “This is good stuff.” 

Elsa glanced back toward the table she had been 
watching. “Say, those two are only a couple of kids,” 
she remarked. “I bet neither of them is sixteen.” 

Lew did glance up. “Yeah, they’re young,” he 
agreed. 

The orchestra began playing for another dance—the 
crowd swarmed out onto the small dancing floor, cut- 
ting off the view. Elsa watched some of the steps—a lot 
of them were dancing new steps, waltz steps to fox- 
trot time, that was the new stuff. Lew emptied his glass 
again. 

“Want to dance?” he asked the girl. 

Elsa turned her head toward him. “I dunno,” she 
said slowly. She looked sharply at his face. “Little 
drunk, aren’t you?” 

The boy looked fixedly at her. “You bet your sweet 
life,” he said. 

Elsa rose suddenly, pushing back her chair. “I’m go- 
ing home,” she said. 

The boy waved his hand impatiently. “Say, let me 
tell you,” he began, “you don’t want to be so fussy—if 
you want to be popular, you got to be regular, under- 
stand?” 

Elsa looked grimly at him. “Not me,” she said. “I 
don’t give a damn.” 

The nigger was asleep in his elevator car when Elsa 
got to the apartment; she walked upstairs. Everything 
was dark in the apartment—across the air shaft from 
the corridor window you could see a small light in the 
Schaffner apartment; Louise kept that burning all 
night on account of taking the kids to the bathroom. 
Elsa went into her own bedroom and turned on the 
light, staring at herself in the dressing-table mirror. 
“You're a tough kid, I guess,” she said to her image. 


eee 


She hadn’t realized that she had been asleep when 
she heard the bell ringing—but she was in bed, the 
room was dark, she was soaked with sleep, the taste of 
it in her mouth, while she was trying to wake up. 

“That’s the phone out in the hall,” she told herself. 

When she got out into the hall the bell was still ring- 
ing—there was no sound from the sleeping nigger at 
the bottom of the elevator shaft. 

“Hello.” Elsa spoke into the phone—her own voice 
sounded deformed. 

“Hello!” the other voice said. “Is this you, Miss 
Sturm?” 

“Oh, yeah, it’s me—what’s the noise?” 
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“Well, this is Marie—I’m over to the precinct house 
—yeah, no kidding! I wanted to tell you, the fellow I 
was with and Lew Bothner got arrested—well, there 
was sort of a fight—there was a fly girl came along, it 
was all her fault—I dunno what all did happen, sort of 
—understand, they was all soused—the girl was soused 
too, but she got away, the fellows covered her up—the 
cop says my Billy and Lew are coming up in the mag- 
istrate’s court at ten this morning and we better get a 
lawyer there—say, Miss Sturm you gotta help, we don’t 
know any lawyer——” 

Marie’s voice trailed away—Elsa thought she could 
hear the kid panting over the wire. Elsa answered slowly: 

“Oh, sure, I got to help—it’s like you say, I’m Santa 
Claus—well, what do I care?” 

Marie was the first person Elsa recognized when she 
got into the magistrate’s court in the morning—the kid 
came rushing up to her, still wearing last night’s dress. 

“Say, Miss Sturm, you got a lawyer?” she panted. 
“Say, there was a terrible row——” 

Elsa looked coolly at the kid. 

“So?” she asked, raising her eyebrows. “Well, I got a 
lawyer—Louise Schaffner’s husband got him for me 
down to the political club—and I even borrowed money 
for bail in case we need it—I don’t know why.” 

Marie clung helplessly to the older girl. “Say, you’re 
good, Miss Sturm,” she panted. “Where is the lawyer?” 

“He’s gone down front to attend to the party,” Elsa 
answered. “We better sit down here in back, I guess.” 

The kid slipped to a seat beside Elsa. She glanced 
down at her own rumpled dress. “My Gawd, this was 
new yesterday!” she whimpered. “Say, what can you 
do? A girl gets a dress so’s she can get a fellow, and 
she gets a fellow so’s she can have somewheres to go 
to wear the dress, and after all what has she got?” 

Elsa was watching the show down front. “That’s Mr. 
Abramson, the lawyer, talking now,” Elsa said. 

Marie stared hopefully. “He looks like he could talk,” 
she said. 

The dots down in front stopped talking, and moved 
their places—the two fellows went over to the side into 
a sort of pen; the lawyer came back up the aisle, look- 
ing around him until he saw Elsa. 

“There are just a few formalities to attend to,” he 
said. 

Elsa looked steadily at him. “I guess I can wait that 
long,” she said, “but if it’s all the same to you, what 
happened, exactly?” 

“They were held to bail for a hearing day after to- 
morrow,” he said, “I asked time to interview witnesses. 
You can go down and speak to the young men if you 
want to.” 


Elsa and Marie came down toward the detention pen. 
“Say, who’s that woman and girl?” Elsa asked sud- 
denly. 

Marie glanced across—“Oh, that’s Lew’s mother and 
kid sister,” she answered. “Thank God, Billy’s people 
don’t know he’s here.” 

Elsa stared at the other two—the older woman was 
commonplace looking, very quiet; the kid sister was a 
hunchback, with a sharp, anxious face. Elsa was at the 
rail of the pen—Lew saw her and came to her; he need- 
ed a shave pretty bad, his rumpled tux looked silly, he 
had a cut over one eye with raw edges like sore lips 
drawn a little apart, he shuffled awkwardly, and grin- 
ned sheepishly at the girl. 

“The poor kid!” Elsa thought suddenly. 

She stood looking steadily at him. “What the hell 
do you think you been doing?” she asked abruptly. 

Lew’s eyes wavered; then he grinned sheepishly—the 
foolish-looking grin spread all over his face. 

“Search me,” he said, shrugging like a little kid mak- 
ing excuses. 

The mother and hunchback sister were standing 
awkwardly at a little distance. Elsa glanced across at 
them. “You better speak to them, I guess,” she said in 
a low voice to Lew. 

Lew looked up and saw the two for the first time. 
“Oh, sure,” he said. 

He went along inside the pen rail till he came oppo- 
site to them. They came up to him. “Hello,” Elsa heard 
him say. The mother looked up solemnly, almost plac- 
idly—but the crippled kid began suddenly to smile; her 
whole face looked bright; she was almost jumping up 
and down. “Hello, Lew!” she cried shrilly. “We came 
in, see——” 

Elsa turned away. Mr. Abramson was coming back 
holding a paper. “He can go now,” he said, nodding at 
Lew. 

Elsa suddenly heaved a sigh. “I certainly thank you,” 
she said to the lawyer. 

He looked a little curiously at her. “I never did 
quite understand the relationship, your interest, Miss 
Sturm?” 

Elsa looked startled. She glanced frowningly across 
at Lew—he looked bad, in his frowzy condition, his 
attitude was sheepish and hangdog. But he was grin- 
ning at his kid sister—the hunchback girl’s face was 
smiling, was looking up eagerly at her big brother. 
Elsa’s glance wavered; she looked back at the lawyer 
with something of an imploring expression. 

“IT dunno,” she said. “I sort of have doubts—My 
Gawd, I guess I’m his girl friend, if nothing else don’t 
happen to interrupt.” 


Seip 





A Woman and Her Doctors 


— AND SOME NEW LIGHT ON HOSPITALS 


By Marian Purcell 


n the beginning, I did the usual thing and also a 

rather unusual thing. The usual thing was to defer 

too long the necessary consultation with my phy- 
sician. The reason for this was also a usual thing. 

Every time I mentioned in my family circle any one 
of the numerous unpleasant symptoms I was experienc- 
ing, the members of the family collectively assured me 
that they themselves had those identical symptoms, in 
apparently a much greater degree than mine. They had 
them now. Seemingly they had always had them. 
Everybody had them, or so I inferred. It was only be- 
cause I had been blessed with extraordinarily good health 
all my life that I had escaped them this long. Also, very 
subtly and delicately, it was intimated that persons who 
usually are in perfect health make more fuss about little 
ailments than those who, like the speakers, have uncom- 
plainingly borne pains and aches all their lives. 

There was nothing unsympathetic about these com- 
ments. They were intended as robust “bracing up” by a 
small but robust family. They did brace me for a time, 
and they silenced me for an even longer time. 

As the months passed, however, I grew weary of my 
new role of silent, patient sufferer. It was not a réle I was 
cut out for. Formerly my body had been my cheerful 
slave. Why should that perfectly good body be failing 
me now? And why should I be bearing with its sudden 
revolt when possibly a heart-to-heart talk with the fam- 
ily physician would soon restore it to its former fitness? 

I went to the doctor without another word to the 
family. He greeted me with buoyant cheerfulness and 
received my tale of woe with unbelieving smiles. He 
had known me for years. There had never been any- 
thing the matter with me before. Obviously he thought 
there could not be much the matter with me now. He 
soon drew me into the circle of his optimism, and I was 
as cheerful as he during the examination that followed 
—and much more cheerful toward the end of it. 

For then I observed that his social patter had ceased. 
All I heard was the occasional professional “humph-ph” 
or “ah-h” with which a deeply interested physician ac- 
companies his investigations. When he led me back 
into his consulting-room and seated me by his desk his 
manner had entirely changed. It was not depressing, 
but it was serious and very professional. 


He told me that I had fibroid tumors, several of them. 
There is no reason why I should not mention the 
diagnosis, since 78 per cent of women are said to have 
fibroids, and possibly the majority of these women 
know nothing about them and die comfortably of 
something else, quite possibly in their old age. He ex- 
plained at once that fibroids are not malignant; that in 
themselves they are not serious handicaps to health. In 
my case, however, there were adhesions and pressure 
which made the condition a menace, as it was undoubt- 
edly of long standing. His urgent advice was to have 
the fibroids out at once. He asked me to let him make 
an immediate appointment with one of the best sur- 
geons in the city. 

Naturally I sparred for time. I had received a hard 
blow, and I was rather breathless. 1 asked what my 
chances were of going safely through the operation, 
and he assured me that in the otherwise excellent condi- 
tion I was in I would come through it “like a bird.” 
The chances were that I would be out of the hospital 
at the end of three weeks, and that in three months or 
so I should be fit for the ordinary activities of my 
strenuous life. 

I assured him that I would think the matter over. I 
was safe in making this promise. I knew I would be 
able to think of very little else until the question of that 
operation was decided. But I did my thinking to some 
purpose, and it led to the rather unusual course I men- 
tioned in the first paragraph. 

Instead of accepting the diagnosis of one physician 
and one surgeon, as most patients do, I decided that 
my life was sufficiently important to justify me in con- 
sulting several eminent surgeons, each unconscious of 
the others’ diagnoses. If two out of three or all three 
agreed with my physician, I would accept the situation 
and the operation. If not, I would consult four or five 
or half a dozen surgeons until I got a majority opinion. 
Then, if I found myself on that operating-table, one 
reflection at least would be agreeable: I would know 
that I had to be there. 1 would have the authority of 
not one but several of the best men in surgery, that the 
thing was inevitable. 

I kept the whole matter from my family. They could 
do nothing for me save be deeply anxious, and that 
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would benefit no one. The month was the hottest July 
we have had in years. In one week of that month I was 
examined by four distinguished specialists—and my ex- 
perience with these gentlemen offers one of the most 
interesting angles of a many-sided adventure. 

The first, Doctor A, was my own physician, whose 
verdict I have already given. The second, to whom I 
went without consulting or confiding in Doctor A or in 
anybody else, was one of America’s most distinguished 
gynecologists. I made an appointment with him by tele- 
phone, and when I reached his office he did not keep 
me waiting more than five minutes—in itself an un- 
usual and merciful experience. When our interview 
began I found him to be a fine type of the scientific 
man, very cold, very formal, and very, very skilful. He 
gave me the most thorough examination of the four 
I received. After it, seated facing me in his consulting- 
room, he delivered his diagnosis with cold conviction. 
Not once during our interview did he smile. Not one 
word of sympathy or of human understanding did he ut- 
ter. But he did with the utmost ability the work I was 
paying him to do. 

“Fibroids,” he said tersely. “Three or four of them, 
with bad adhesions, probable entanglements, and a seri- 
ous condition of pressure. There might be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the need of an immediate 
operation for them in this heat. But you also have 
something about which there can’t be any difference of 
opinion at all. You have two cysts, and there’s a tend- 
ency in cysts to become malignant. You’ve got to have 
those out right away, and of course the fibroids will be 
taken out at the same time.” 

The walls of his office seemed to whirl around me. 
The floor under me was a trifle unsteady. For a moment 
I sat speechless, taking in this new diagnosis. 

“Doctor,” I said at last, “are you telling me that I 
have a cancer?” 


eee 


“No,” said Doctor B with the most matter-of-fact 
coolness. “I am not. I am telling you that you have a 
condition there which calls for an immediate operation 
to ward off the danger of cancer.” 

Every woman will understand how I felt as I walked 
out of his office and re-entered the taxicab waiting at 
the door. Under the terrific heat the chauffeur, who 
had often driven me before, was a wilted flower, but 
he grinned at me cheerfully as I took my place, and I 
can still see the surprised, chagrined look on his round 
young face when I did not return the smile. I remember 
wondering how any one could smile; wondering how I 
was going to act naturally when I got home; wondering 
whether I could play the terrific game ahead of me and 
make a decent finish. For I was convinced that Doctor 
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B had tacitly given me to understand that I had that 
dread horror of every woman’s life, a cancer. 

The fear led me, however, straight to the telephone 
to make an appointment with a second distinguished 
surgeon. I wanted another opinion in a hurry, but I 
could not get it till the following morning. Then I went 
into the hands of the noted Doctor C. Like Doctor B, 
he is attached to one of our best hospitals. 

Nothing, I discovered, could be more unlike than the 
personalities of the two men. Doctor B, as I have said, 
was cold, scientific, almost unhuman. Doctor C seemed 
his direct opposite. He kept me waiting in his ante- 
room fifteen minutes, then greeted me with a wide 
smile, a hearty handshake, and in a big voice of almost 
boyish cheerfulness. My own physician was present at 
this interview. Doctor C was his choice as surgeon for 
my operation; and for fully twenty minutes, the surgeon 
setting the example, we three talked of trivial matters. 

Those twenty minutes were long, long minutes to 
me, as they would be to any woman facing the ordeal 
before me. But Doctor C seemed to have no realization 
whatever of that fact. Incidentally, he answered the tele- 
phone once or twice, he was once called out of the 
room, and he had a brisk conversation with a servant as 
to where to put a gift that had just been sent him, a 
basket from a grateful patient, containing a dozen bot- 
tles of something the great surgeon seemed very glad to 
get. He told us about it with a chuckle. My physician, 
Doctor A, began to show by a certain restlessness that 
he realized the strain I was under, though I had exerted 
myself to take a resigned part in the conversation. Doc- 
tor C finally rose languidly and murmured that he 
would make the examination. 

This proved to be an almost incredibly perfunctory 
affair. It was over in five minutes, whereas Doctor A 
and Doctor B had each consumed fully half an hour in 
their examinations. The surgeon then left the room, 
followed, after a moment’s hesitation, by my physician. 
The nurse and I remained staring at each other. 

“Ts it over?” I asked incredulously. 

The nurse locked puzzled. “I—I don’t know,” she 
said. “I will ask.” She, too, left the room, but promptly 
returned. “Yes, it’s over,” she said. 

I joined the two doctors in the outer room. The sur- 
geon, whose thoughts still seemed to be on other things, 
signified that he desired to examine my heart. He did 
so. 

“This settles it,” I thought. “My condition is so seri- 
ous that he discovered it all in the first few minutes. 
Now he wants to know whether I can stand a stiff 
operation.” 

The surgeon laid down his stethoscope and nodded. 
Then he leaned back in his swinging-chair, clasped his 
hands behind his head, and made his comments, turn- 
ing alternately to my physician and to me. 
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“There’s a lot of difference of opinion about fibroids,” 
he said easily. “Some surgeons usually take them out, 
to be on the safe side; other surgeons, just as good, usu- 
ally leave them in, unless they get troublesome. If yours 
are not causing you any special discomfort, I don’t think 
you will need to do anything about ’em—for a time at 


least.” 
eee 


I could hardly believe my ears. My physician, Doctor 
A, also showed a surprise which he quickly controlled. 
Then the solution of the situation flashed upon me. The 
great surgeon, in his very casual five-minute examina- 
tion, had wholly failed to discover the conditions. I had 
come to him to place my life in his hands, if necessary, 
and he had given me much less thought and attention 
than he had given to the gift basket, whose contents he 
had tenderly put with his own hands into the sideboard 
in the next room. I felt that he deserved the jolt that 
was coming to him, and I administered it without 
mercy. 

“Doctor,” I asked, “did you find any abnormal condi- 
tion other than the fibroids?” 

“No,” he said positively. “No, I did not.” 

“You found nothing that made you feel that an im- 
mediate operation was necessary?” 

“Nothing whatever,” he said positively, looking a 
little surprised by the question. 

“Then,” I said, slowly enough to let the words sink 
in, “your opinion is surprisingly different from that of 
Doctor B, who examined me yesterday. But,” I added 
thoughtfully, “his was a very thorough examination, 
and his diagnosis was given not tentatively but as an 
absolute conviction.” 

The cheerful indifference of the great Doctor C had 
dropped from him like a garment. My own physician, 
who knew nothing of all this, was regarding me with 
staring eyes. Neither spoke, and I filled in the pause 
with a brief statement of the great B’s diagnosis. I was 
impressed by the fact that both men accepted the 
diagnosis without question. 

My physician then spoke up like the frank and hon- 
orable gentleman he is: “I confess,” he said, “that I 
did not find those cysts.” 

The surgeon spoke at last. “I think I did,” he said. 
“There is something on the left side which is probably 
what he meant. But,” he added, resuming his air of 
robust assurance, “suppose there are cysts. What of it?” 

“Doctor B says cysts may become cancerous,” I 
brought out. “He thinks there should not be the least 
delay in operating.” 

It was at this point that Doctor C earned his examina- 
tion fee. For the comfort his next words gave me I 
would willingly have paid half my kingdom. I had 
gone through a hideous twenty-four hours. 
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“Yours are not malignant,” he declared positively. 
“You are not the type. Go and look at yourself in the 
glass any time you get frightened. Seriously,” he went 
on, “I should say that the chance of that in your case 
could not possibly be more than one-half of one per 
cent.” 

My grievance against him was temporarily wiped out, 
but he nearly reopened it with his next words. 

“It might be as well to have all those things out,” he 
said casually, “but I can’t do anything about it till fall. 
I’m going on my vacation to-morrow, and I shall be 
gone all summer. I can take care of you when I get 
back,” he added cheerfully. “And the autumn is a bet- 
ter time for an operation than this hot spell, anyhow.” 

I was relieved to hear that he was going away. 
Though I had first chastened and then forgiven him, 
and though he had taken his punishment with manly 
good humor, I had lost faith—not in his skill, which I 
knew to be great, but in his temperament. Moreover, I 
had my own surgeon up my sleeve: Doctor D, a world- 
famous man, attached, like the other two, to big hos- 
pitals. I had never met him, but from what I had heard 
of him I had decided that if any cutting on me should 
be called for at any time, he, Doctor D, should do it. 

However, I asked one more question: “Could I safely 
wait till autumn?” 

“Of course you could,” declared Doctor C. And again 
I interrupt my simple narrative to quote here a com- 
ment of Doctor D, made weeks after he had performed 
the operation, and wholly without knowledge of the 
Doctor C espisode. 

“We pulled you through,” he said, “but it was the 
most difficult operation of the kind I have performed in 
all the years of my experience. And,” he added, his 
voice dropping, “if we had waited a year, or even six 
months, I am afraid we could not have done it.” 

Therefore, if my sole dependence had been upon the 
airy Doctor C, I might have been in my grave before he 
had finished the contents of his gift basket, which is the 
best argument I know of in favor of consulting several 
surgeons before going on the operating-table. It adds to 
the expense, but twenty-five dollars paid to each of four 
surgeons is the merest drop in the brimming bucket of 
operation expenses. 

I went home that day relieved, yet uncertain. 

The words of Doctor B lingered in my ear: “You've 
got to have them out right away!” But any woman will 
understand how ardently I longed to put off that opera- 
tion for a few months. The heat was frightful. The 
ordeal, always severe enough, would be immeasurably 
intensified by such conditions. However, I could have 
my examination by Doctor D the next day, and follow 
his advice. 

He proved as different from Doctor B as he was from 
Doctor C. He was scientific, but human; sympathetic, 
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but poised and marvellously understanding; in short, 
the ideal surgeon. From the moment I entered his office 
until the end of my visit he permitted no interruptions 
whatever. Others attended to messages and the tele- 
phone. There was very little preliminary talk. He asked 
me some brisk professional questions, listened to what I 
had to say and ended by making as long and as thor- 
ough an examination as Doctor B had made. The only 
difference was that he did not use the special lights the 
other gynecologist had used. He discovered every condi- 
tion, including some serious entanglements; and, talk- 
ing to me like a brother, described them to me and 
urged a prompt operation. 

I murmured the dread word “malignant.” He leaned 
across the desk toward me and put his hand on my 
arm. 

“There is absolutely no indication,” he said, speaking 
very slowly and decidedly, “of anything of that kind. 
So you may put it wholly out of your mind. I won't 
disguise from you, however, that you are facing a seri- 
ous operation. But you are in fine condition, and there 
is every reason to believe that you will come through it 
triumphantly.” 


eb 


It was decided that I was to have the operation in ten 
days. The day and hour were fixed, and I went straight 
from his office to engage my room and nurses at the 
hospital. 

I entered the hospital, as is the custom, the night be- 
fore the operation, which was to be performed on a 
Monday afternoon at half after two. My room and 
nurses having been engaged in advance, I had asked 
that the night nurse be on duty this first night. I did 
not expect to sleep, and what I desired was a cheerful 
and wide-awake nurse in my room, to chat with me if I 
felt like chatting and to furnish exhilarating reminis- 
cences about patients who, after just such operation as 
mine, had been up and away from the hospital in a fort- 
night or so. It was agreed that the night nurse should be 
on duty. 

Therefore, when I arrived at eight in the evening 
with the two companions who were to stand by me 
until all visitors left at nine, I was surprised to find no 
night nurse waiting. Instead, a pretty little corridor 
nurse greeted me pleasantly and led me to my room, 
which had been thoughtfully filled with flowers by 
friends. There was a pitcher of fresh water and a glass 
on the table near the bed. I asked the corridor nurse a 
few questions. 

I was to be left alone from nine o’clock till seven in 
the morning? I was; but if I wanted anything she or 
some other hall attendant would respond to my sum- 
mons. I had only to push a button within reach of my 


hand and a red light would flash in the corridor. In 
case of serious need I was to push the button repeatedly 
for a moment, after which, I inferred, every one in the 
hospital would come. I mention this because later in the 
experience, when I was supposed to be dying, my day 
nurse, who was alone with me, used this signal franti- 
cally for ten minutes before any one came. It was subse- 
quently explained that observers of the phenomenon 
thought the electrician was testing the wires! 

“At least,” I said to the little corridor nurse, “I shall 
be given something in the nature of a sedative?” 

She shook her head. “Oh, no,” she said; “we want 
you to have a perfectly natural sleep. That’s very impor- 
tant.” 

The corridor nurse now took my pulse, my tempera- 
ture, and my pedigree. She also took the name and ad- 
dress of my nearest and dearest, who were to be noti- 
fied in case of—well, of need. She departed with a 
bright smile, and my companions tried to divert my 
mind by telling me about the waiting notes and cards. 
They lingered till the last possible minute and then 
departed. I got ready for bed very, very slowly. My 
room was on the long surgical corridor, and already I 
heard unusual sounds around me, sounds that intensified 
and increased in number as the hours wore on. 

I left my night-light burning, put my watch beside it 
on the little table at the head of the high hospital bed, 
climbed up and into the bed with some difficulty, and 
resolutely closed my eyes. If sleep was the official pro- 
gramme, I would try to sleep. I had gone to bed at ten. 
I looked at my watch at eleven, at a little after twelve, 
and at quarter to one. Up till this time I had not slept. I 
had thought of things, of a great many things. At three 
I looked again, but I had slept throughout the interval, 
and I immediately dropped off again. At five I awoke 
temporarily, and at quarter of seven I was awake for 
good. Compared with the night of “preparations” which 
nurses once put their patients through, it had been a 
peaceful night. 

The few preparations made for my big operation 
were attended to by my day nurse, who breezed in at 
seven o'clock in the morning, and whom I shall never 
recall, throughout my life, without emotions of the 
deepest gratitude. I was exceptionally fortunate in both 
my nurses. The night nurse proved above the average. 
The day nurse, however, was a rare example of perfec- 
tion in an imperfect world, and it did not take me long 
to discover this reassuring fact. She was a strictly surgi- 
cal nurse and scorned medical cases. She had greatly 
distinguished herself in field operations in France. Also, 
she was the type who prefers a life-or-death case to 
wrestle with; and I realize now that her superb work 
and affectionate interest in me were due to the fact that 
I soon afforded her all the stiff combats with death 
which her fighting spirit demanded. 
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During the morning the great surgeon swung into 
the room, bringing with him a colleague, who favored 
me with a few inquisitive prods at his request. We had 
a cheerful fifteen-minute session, and when the two 
men were departing the surgeon returned to the bedside 
for a final handclasp and reassuring message. 

“It’s going to be all right,” he buoyantly predicted. 
“Tt’s going to be fine.” 

I was as sure of this as he was. We were an optimistic 
pair. But I had taken pains to “put my house in order” 
just the same. 

I was of course given nothing to eat or drink that day 
except a cup of black coffee early in the morning; but 
I had no fault to find with this programme. I did not 
desire to eat or drink. By two o’clock my artless prattle 
with the nurse had ceased, and I was lying with my eyes 
on the door waiting for the stretcher. It had seemed to 
me beforehand that the arrival of that stretcher would 
be one of the worst moments of the whole adventure, 
and this opinion was not changed when the stretcher 
came, though it was wheeled by a carefree youth who 
brought it into the room with a merry clatter. 

With him were a strong orderly and an extra nurse, 
all of whom insisted on lifting me from the bed to the 
stretcher, notwithstanding my protests. I was of course 
perfectly able to get on the stretcher alone. I also obeyed 
the command to flatten my hands and arms close to my 
sides, and for a moment my mind was happily diverted 
by speculations as to the reason for this precaution. Did 
they fear that, with free hands, I would reach out and 
catch at things to stay the stretcher’s swift flight? Or 
were they afraid an arm or hand would be knocked off 
on the journey? The latter surmise was correct. The 
stretcher operator had to wheel me along innumerable 
corridors, through numerous doors, and into and out of 
two elevators. 

It was a long journey but not too long for me. I was 
not anxious to reach the ether chamber. We had entered 
the first elevator before I discovered that my day nurse 
was with me and was to witness the operation. She and 
my family physician, I was told, were the only “innocent 
by-standers” in the busy group of twelve that subsequent- 
ly surrounded the operating-table. All wore masks, of 
course, and the exclusive job of one physician was to 
keep the perspiration out of the eyes of the operating 
surgeon. When we reached the ether chamber—a tiny, 
tiled, hollow square opening from the operating-room— 
the sickening smell of ether met us. Indeed, it rolled 
out like a wave, and I felt that I was borne into the 
room on a return wave of the same nauseating odor. 

The day was indescribably hot, and I still feel sorry 
for myself when I recall that I lay in that air-tight in- 
ferno for almost half an hour before the ether was ad- 
ministered. The first part of the usual programme was 
attended to with the utmost briskness. I was lifted from 
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the stretcher to a stationary table in the centre of the 
chamber. The stretcher and its bearer departed. My 
nurse and an assistant put me into a set of hospital 
pajamas and bound up my head. I was then ready for 
the ether, and very, very anxious for it. But at least 
twenty minutes more passed before I got it. 

I have never learned who caused that delay while we 
panted in the air-tight, ether-saturated space. It was not 
my surgeon, for he entered almost at once in his white 
operating uniform, to shake hands and make a few 
cheerful remarks. My physician was there, too, and the 
anesthetist, a woman who has won fame in the gentle 
art of ether-giving and who deserves it. The minutes 
crawled by. My physician told a little story, at which 
I smiled with stiff lips. I can only hope that the person 
who kept me waiting that day will never be forced to 
undergo a similar experience. 

My day nurse was standing at my right at the head 
of the table. Suddenly I turned and buried my face in 
the stiff linen bib of her white apron. I don’t know 
whether I was going to cry. I shall never know. But she 
drew my head close with her hand and the human 
touch steadied me. In another moment I was able to 
return to my proper position, to look about quietly, and 
to share in the conversation my physician and the nurse 
hastened to begin. 

Then, very soon, came the word from the operating- 
room that every one was ready, and the anesthetist im- 
mediately made her little set speech. I was not to worry, 
she told me. If anything seemed to me to be going wrong, 
I was to remember that they were there to take care of 
me. The cone settled over my face. I was to breathe 
naturally now, very quietly and naturally. 

I knew nothing more until six hours later, when I 
came back to life in bed in my hospital room. I had 
gone up to the ether chamber at half after two. I had 
been under the knife two hours, while my surgeon 
brilliantly performed a very difficult and dangerous 
operation. I had been slow in coming out of the ether, 
of which I had necessarily been given a great quantity. 
The night-light was burning in my room and the night 
nurse was on duty, sitting close to the head of my bed, 
when I finally realized where I was. Simultaneously I 
experienced an indescribable, body-racking nausea and 
pains that went through me like the repeated thrusts 
of a long knife. 

My drugged brain aroused from its stupor. “It has 
been done,” it told me. “It is all over, and you are back 
in bed.” 

I heard the voice of my physician addressing the 
nurse, and later, not then, took in the meaning of his 
words. “You have got her on her side,” he commented. 
“That’s fine.” 

The surgeon came in. Several faces constantly swam 
in and out of the line of my blurred vision. It was a bad 
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night for me, a very anxious night for those who were 
interested in me; and the second day and night were no 
better. It was not until the morning of the fourth day 
that the reeking, whirling, nausea-filled world steadied 
long enough to make it desirable for a member of my 
family to enter the room for a brief and speechess visit. 
During that torturing and fever-filled interval I had 
been conscious of soft comings and goings, of fingers 
constantly on my pulse, of frantic—and successful— 
efforts to “save the stitches,” of being given a few drops 
of water through a glass tube at what seemed endless 
intervals, of the absolute devotion to duty of the two 
nurses, of the pillows they packed around me and 
changed incessantly because of the still intense heat. 

After the third day the first crisis was past. On the 
fourth day the terrible nausea lessened. I optimistically 
had a cup of tea—for a few moments. The fifth day I 
weakly demanded my nail-file. 

The head nurse of the hospital, who happened to be 
present, chuckled delightedly. “That’s fine,” she ex- 
claimed. “When a patient begins to think about her 
nails the worst is over.” 

She was wrong in my case. I was in that hospital two 
months, during which I indulged in every possible com- 
plication my condition permitted, and a few additional 
ones of which apparently no one had ever heard. A lit- 
erary gentleman complained, in his operation reminis- 
cences, that none of his doctors told him what was the 
matter with him. My experience was the opposite of 
this. My doctors not only told me all about the numer- 
ous things that were the matter with me, but they also 
suggested innumerable things that might be the matter. 
They seemed always looking for these other things, 
which is a strain on the nerves of any patient. They 
buoyantly told me of these quests, and later cheerfully 
admitted that they had not found what they sought. 

After four weeks in the hospital I suddenly indulged 
in an embolism—an embolism being a detached and 
restless clot which usually brings swift death to any one 
in whose system it wanders. It very nearly killed me; 
and at this crisis a new and distinguished specialist was 
called in from the outside world. 

He was a delightful man, and I shall always be grate- 
ful to him; but the questions he asked me nearly check- 
ed the beats of my feeble heart. Could I move my head? 
Could I move my arms and legs and fingers and toes? 
He shot strong lights into my eyes. Was there sensation 
here and here and here? At last, after I was firmly con- 
vinced that I was paralyzed from the neck down, he ex- 
plained slowly and carefully that the patient’s one chance 
of surviving an experience like this was to be cheerful 
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and optimistic as to the outcome. This mildly amused 
me. Day and night nurses were sitting with their fin- 
gers on my pulse. I was breathing with the utmost diffi- 
culty. I knew that my color was a rich blue. Therefore, 
when he finished by asking me to be cheerful and hope- 
ful and to smile at him when he left, I smiled—and then 
learned that all he really wanted was to find out 
whether I could move the muscles of my face. 

I recovered, possibly owing to the smile. And, as I 
have said, during my convalescence, I marvelled over 
certain phases of hospital life. Why, for example, did 
the great surgeons—not mine, but others—talk at the 
top of their voices as they passed through the corridors? 
Why were the visiting friends of patients next door al- 
lowed to talk and laugh at the full strength of their 
lungs, with sick and suffering men and women all 
around them, in rooms whose doors were necessarily 
open because of the heat? Why did some of the doctors 
actually sit on the beds of their patients when they came 
to call, sometimes sedately on the side, again with their 
backs against the foot of the bed and their feet doubled 
under them, Turkish fashion? And why, oh why, did 
they, as soon as the patient was able to eat at all, send 
in trays whose contents, eaten entire, might have killed 
the strongest man? 

In short, the atmosphere of our famous hospital was 
frequently much more like that of a summer hotel than 
like that of a refuge for the sick. It was fine for conva- 
lescents and their visitors. It was agonizing for the 
nervous and the suffering. In the home of a very sick 
patient the first requisite is held by physicians to be ab- 
solute quiet. If this is necessary, and surely it is, what is 
the explanation of the carefree uproar made by doctors, 
surgeons, and visitors in the average corridor of the 
average hospital? 

I asked my physician this question and he hesitated. 

“Why,” he said at last, “there’s something bracing in 
the big, cheerful voice of a surgeon coming to see his 
patients. There’s B, for example. You can hear him at 
Blank Hospital as soon as he enters the front door, and 
it makes every patient sit up. It’s all right,” he ended, 
“or they wouldn’t do it.” 

Wouldn't they? I used to lie there and wonder. Then, 
remembering the appalling responsibilities of a great 
surgeon’s life, and the nerve-racking strain of it, I de- 
cided that they did it as boys whistle in dark places, to 
keep up their courage. If that is the solution, and I still 
believe it is, let them sing and shout and whistle all they 
choose. Certainly, it is not one of the thousands they 
have kept out of untimely graves who should criticise 
them for it. 
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A Day Off 


A STORY 


By Walter Gilkyson 


a remembered image below the present, were 

growing more and more frequent with Mr. 
Harmon Kingstree. No doubt it was age; he was 
eighty-one and certainly at no great distance from the 
end, so it was natural for the beginning to come 
around again. But that didn’t make the beginning 
what it had been, nor the end any more to be desired. 
With a little sigh he walked down the steps of the 
porch, his hands in the pockets of his blue double- 
breasted coat, and went over to the white lilac bush 
that stood at the edge of the slope overlooking the 
river. The lilacs smelled very young. Their fragile 
purity, bright and momentary as the morning sun, de- 
fied the enduring river below, and the monotonous 
marshes, and the perpetual horizon of the Sound. They 
were not going to last forever, so they refused to be 
considered with the sea. A part of the lawn and the 
tall white house and the promontory that came out 
from the forest on the northern Long Island shore, they 
were essentially land flowers, living and dying with the 
earth, and shedding a particular grace upon “Trade- 
wind.” 

For an instant the name shone whitely in the memo- 
ry of Mr. Harmon Kingstree. In his youth Tradewind 
had meant a slender ship with sails. Later on the ship 
had gone, although the name remained, given first to 
an iron steamer and then to this place which his father 
had built more than fifty years ago. There was still a 
Tradewind, flag-ship of the Kingstree Line, and still 
the old house; and even more to be wondered at, still 
this dld relic who possessed them both. But unlike the 
name and the place, the relic wouldn’t go on. 

Letting the lilac branch swing back he turned toward 
the porch, his square shoulders bowed meditatively, and 
his elderly jauntiness temporarily subdued. Of late he 
had been wondering just what in the world could go 
on in the midst of all this fog which nobody apparently 
could see through except the preachers and the women, 
and they of course in the wrong direction. As for his 
own family, between liberty and nothing to do, and 
money and no way to spend it, and brains without any 
need to use them, they were hopelessly confused. First 
it had been Martina, and now it was Joan. 


T= double days, in which the past floated like 


He sat down on the porch, feeling impotent and de- 
pressed, on the verge of an old-fashioned fit of temper. 
It was the peevishness of age, he said to himself; he 
was literally walled in by the years, and now, at the 
last moment, had come this trouble with his heart 
which Martina and the doctor took such an almighty 
advantage of, telling him that he couldn’t go up to the 
office today, but must rest for another week. Why Mar- 
tina, simply because she was his daughter, should try 
to run him he didn’t know. Certainly she had enough 
on her hands with her own daughter Joan. 

Rocking to and fro, his fingers spread out on the 
arms of the chair, and two deep wrinkles between his 
tufted eyebrows, he contemplated the purple distance 
of the Sound. All along he had known that Martina 
would make a mess of running Joan. Female prophets 
were not designed for children, and Martina from 
earliest infancy had been a female prophet. Since her 
mariage with that estimable time-table Mr. Lucius 
Betts, she had enlarged her prophetic gifts, and given 
herself up most generously to lamentations and good 
works. To be sure the lamentations were fashionable 
and the good works were reared on a basis of wealth 
and developed under the refining influence of pub- 
licity, but that didn’t make them any the less futile or 
obnoxious. Indeed the whole performance had about 
done for her child. 

A shrinking, almost frightened look came into his 
clear blue eyes. Where on earth that child was nobody 
knew. And only five days ago she had been in this very 
house, on the evening before she and Martina had their 
row. Martina said she was working in a store in New 
York, and—living with the young bounder she wanted 
to marry. That was impossible. He looked over at the 
lilacs, as if seeking confirmation from their fragile 
purity. Prophets were notoriously cruel when they were 
disobeyed. Elisha had caused a number of little boys to 
be eaten by bears. Martina was very severe, and not 
above thinking the worst of a disobedient daughter. 

He took up the newspaper from the adjoining chair 
and glanced over the headlines. They were inspired by 
that same love of the dismal which was so depressing 
in Martina. Much better to go to the office than sit here 
all morning and read about gloom. He rose and walked 
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over to the edge of the porch, the newspaper flapping 
against his legs. There was that stock question to settle. 
The price at which he would turn over the business. 
His heart fluttered, stopped beating, and then leaped 
forward again. Not a living soul of his own blood 
would ever cherish the things that he had loved. Mar- 
tina couldn’t abide the business or the place, and Joan 
was gone. 

Pushing open the screen door he entered the wide 
sombre panelled hall. The light from the stained glass 
window at the head of the stairs clothed the heavy 
furniture and the bronzes in opulent shadow, touching 
the white sails of the schooner Tradewind with a fugi- 
tive radiance, and tingeing with purple and red the 
green painted waves over which she rode. Of all the 
things in the house Martina hated that picture most, he 
thought grimly. She was not one for color, or going 
down to the sea in ships. The home to which Lucius 
Betts retired, if he ever did, was factory-managed. 
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Once outside Mr. Kingstree felt better. Sitting on 
the front seat beside Joseph he discussed the pros and 
cons of a new automobile. It was nearly a mile to the 
gate, with dogwood lying in pale drifts between the 
trees, and at the top of the hill was a clearing where 
he could look down at the house and the islanded river 
and the two capes burning in the bright mist of the 
Sound. It was all intensely alive. So near and yet so 
completely sheltered, “Tradewind” was only a by-way 
to the sea. 

The thought of Joan came back to him as the car 
approached New York, and by the time they had passed 
through the stale suburbs and had entered the iron 
jungle itself, he felt frightened and oppressed at the idea 
of Joan living without protection in the midst of all this. 
The army of young women moving with such a steady 
unconcern beside the traffic looked more than ever like 
sheep in pursuit of an invisible leader, and his resent- 
ment at the self-centred lunacy of Martina increased 
with each block. When he descended from the car in 
front of the Fifth Avenue office of the Kingstree Line 
his legs were shaking and his soft hat was pushed back 
from his forehead in angry defiance. 

At the window of the office he paused, his irritation 
soothed by the symbols of orderly seafaring which had 
so little to do with the immediate problems of his own 
family. Tradewind, the City of Wilmington and the 
City of Savannah. The three fastest steamships sailing 
between Savannah and New York. Delicately poised, 
the white model of Tradewind looked as neat as a bird 
and as new as the air. She was the last word on the 
sea, and the outcome of two long hard-working lives. 

Going up in the elevator to the second floor he 


stopped at the office of William Nurser the vice-presi- 
dent of the Company. The door was open and Wil- 
liam, looking surprised, rose quickly from behind his 
desk. 

“Sit down, young man!” cried Mr. Kingstree. “I 
just came in for a moment to look around.” 

“Ah, yes. You're feeling better, I hope?” William’s 
careful middle-aged face showed a solicitude that was 
extremely annoying. 

“Of course!” snapped Mr. Kingstree. “I’m always 
feeling better.” He sat down with a stiff-backed pre- 
cision in front of the desk. “I decided this morning, 
William, that I was good for another five years.” 

“Ten,” replied William promptly. Too promptly, 
with a sidewise glance at the corner of the room. A 
spurt of rage swept over Mr. Kingstree and his heart 
stopped beating, then leaped up into his throat. Draw- 
ing a long breath he fixed his eyes resolutely on the 
wavering image of William Nurser. 

“You're lying, William,” he said. “You don’t think 
I'll last six months.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t say that,” William complained 
dismally. 

“Well, why not?” Mr. Kingstree took out his hand- 
kerchief, wiped his forehead, and then looked through 
the glass partition into the office beyond. He could just 
see the back of the chair behind his desk, which was 
probably clean now of everything except personal mail. 
They were doing his work, these men who for years 
had been carrying out his plans; by right of their long 
dependence they had come at last into what had been 
his place. Where they belonged. It was a loyal organiza- 
tion and as tight as a ship. Only, considering how much 
of him was here, he was sorry that more of it couldn’t 
remain. 

“William,” he said, “I know I ought to take up that 
stock business with you, but could you wait a little? I 
promise you I'll do something about it this week.” 

“Mr. Kingstree——” 

“It ought to be settled. No use in giving my stock to 
Martina, is there?” His eyes sparkled. William was 
nothing if not naive. “How would you like Martina in 
the business?” He rose with a concealed and painful 
effort. “Don’t get old, William,” he commanded. “Old 
men’s fingers get so stiff they can’t let go.” 

“You shouldn’t talk that way, Mr. Kingstree,” said 
William reproachfully. 

“You don’t like it?” The old eyes were mocking and 
kind. “When you are in charge of the business, keep 
all the old employees on as long as you can; they break 
up if they’re laid off too soon. If you’re lucky they may 
die.” He chuckled noiselessly, his wide mouth closed 
tight with secret enjoyment. William was a tender- 
hearted lad. 

Once in his own office he found that he didn’t want 
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to take up any business after all, that it was quite 
enough to glance over the mail with young Miss Storey, 
his secretary, ready on the other side of the desk in case 
he wanted to dictate a letter. Miss Storey, who had been 
a working-girl now for three years, was about Joan’s 
age, and from the freshness of her face she looked as if 
heaven had always found her a first-class risk. What 
she did with herself when she wasn’t in the office he 
didn’t know: according to Martina that kind of girl 
found relief from the unnatural routine of business in 
an apeing of masculine debauchery. Speakeasies, dance- 
halls, trips to—Washington. 

“Miss Storey,” he asked deliberately, “have you ever 
been in a speakeasy?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kingstree, lots of times.” 

“Well!” He had to confess that he was surprised. She 
answered as if he had asked her whether she ever went 
to the Grand Central Station. Something was wrong. 
Her nonchalance made him feel inexperienced and 
young. “Miss Storey,” he said, half afraid she would 
burst out laughing, “I’ve never been in a speakeasy in 
my life.” 

After she left he sat for a moment making up his 
mind. Martina insisted that speakeasies were worse 
places for women than the old-fashioned saloon. He 
remembered the old-fashioned saloon, with a side door 
marked “Family Entrance,” and the small room off 
the bar where full-rigged women with big legs and a 
great reputation for being “passionate” sat around 
messy marble-topped tables and drank neat whiskey. 
Like every young dog he had rolled around in the dirt 
a bit before getting married. Vice was easy to find in 
those days, because every one knew what and where it 
was. But Miss Storey—he couldn’t see her at one of the 
old marble-tops in front of a whiskey bottle. With a 
puzzled sigh he pushed the button on his desk and 
asked the boy to send in Mr. Gates. 
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Sidney would know all about it. He was a friend of 
Joan’s, and if she went to such places he would know 
that too. Also as secretary of the Company Sidney had 
charge of the new freight rate to Wilmington. At lunch 
—Mr. Kingstree nodded, then beckoned stealthily to 
the young man at the door. “Sidney,” he began. That 
competent young face looked awfully hard to fool. “I 
want to talk to you about the new freight rate to Wil- 
mington. If you were lunching, say, by yourself or with 
some young lady who was not—shocked by a drink, 
where would you go?” 

“Mr. Kingstree,” said Sidney promptly, “I wish you’d 
take lunch with me today at the Bombay Bicycle 
Club.” 

A hopeless smile broke over Mr. Kingstree’s face. He 


had given himself completely away. “What do they do 
at your club, ride bicycles around palm-trees?” 

“Not at lunch.” 

“Is it a speakeasy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Does my granddaughter Joan ever go there?” 

“T’ve seen her.” 

“Then take me,” said Mr. Kingstree with determina- 
tion. 

A few minutes later he descended from a taxi in front 
of a brownstone house on the northwest corner of 
Fifty-third Street, and with Sidney’s hand under his 
arm crossed the pavement, quite sure that he must look 
like an old gentleman going out with his grandson to 
pay a call. There was a window in the door in front of 
them, where an eye had mysteriously appeared, and 
Sidney stepped forward and began to mutter at the eye. 
Mr. Kingstree waited, glancing up at the brownstone 
balustrade which rose from the pavement on either 
side of the mysterious door. This was what the young 
people liked. It had an aroma of sin about it. Not for 
years had he felt so young and devilish. 

The next moment the door opened and he found 
himself in a narrow hallway filled with a hatrack upon 
which were piled a number of highly respectable hats. 
Two nice-looking young girls were walking up the 
stairs, and the young girl who took his things looked 
like a maid in a private house. A reception of some 
kind was going on, he said to himself. The daughter 
of the house was getting married or coming out or 
something like that. The Italian who came through the 
hall had a strangely familiar face. With a start of 
pleasure and surprise Mr. Kingstree recognized Pietro, 
who had been one of the waiters at his club for years. 

Sitting back, feeling singularly at his ease, Mr. Kings- 
tree watched the great number of young men and ex- 
tremely pretty girls who were Pietro’s guests. There 
were candles on the tables in the darker part of the 
room, and the red bottles in wicker cradles shone 
warmly above the white cloth, as if reflecting the quiet 
intentness of the young faces. Wine buckets were 
standing upon tripods, the red and gold necks of the 
bottles rising vividly above the dull silver frost, and 
through the pleasant smoke-wreathed air came the 
contented murmur of men and women who for a mo- 
ment have been left in peace. Not since America had 
gone crazy had he seen such a sight. The last time had 
been in Europe with Margaret, the year before she 
died. 

“Sidney,” he announced, folding his hands upon the 
table, “I shall become a life member of the Bombay 
Bicycle Club.” 

An excellent fillet of sole Marguery came after the 
soup, and a large bottle of Chateau Margaux. Chateau 
Margaux had always been a favorite with Mr. Kings- 
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tree, and as he drank it the remembered fragrance of 
the wine floated back across the years, peopling the 
cheerful room with memories that had a shadowy 
gaiety of their own. At one time he had been as young 
as Sidney, and had probably treated old men with 
Sidney’s impeccable tolerance. He had sat behind 
candles and said the same things, he was sure, to a girl 
who had smiled back at him in the very same way as 
that girl over there. He was nearer the dark of the 
moon now, that was all. There was nothing left of him 
but a pale edge to mark the full circle which once had 
been. A full circle, unseen beyond the slip that re- 
mained, but in his own memory most magically clear. 
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As for the future, he glanced over the room, smiling 
to himself. This was the future. Youth learned, and it 
always found a way out. Human nature was indestruct- 
ible. It was only the Martinas who came and went. 

“Sidney,” he said, “this lunch is mine, and I think 
we should have another bottle of Chateau Margaux.” 

Assurance was the word, he decided, while the wait- 
er, a napkin around the bottle, struggled courageously 
with the cork. The members of the Bombay Bicycle 
Club possessed assurance; they weren’t afraid because 
they didn’t see anything to be afraid of. The ridiculous 
state of the nation was none of their making, and they 
proposed to straighten it up once the older generation, 
who were responsible, went aloft. In the meantime 
the youngsters were polite, did what they pleased, and 
thought no better of their elders than they deserved. 

“There’s Joan,” said Sidney, nodding casually at the 
other end of the room. 

Mr. Kingstree half rose, then caught sight of her in 
front of a young man, moving toward the door. Of 
course it was Joan; she would be here, he knew that 
all along. “Go bring her over,” he said quietly to 
Sidney. There was no use in getting excited, or be- 
having like a joyful old grandpa in front of all these 
young people. But he was so glad to see her that the 
glass clicked against the edge of his teeth when he took 
a drink. 

She turned like a shot after Sidney spoke to her, 
Then she waved her hand. Quite unashamed, Mr. 
Kingstree waved his napkin. She was coming over, 
looking the small independent piece that she was, with 
her long dark eyes and crooked mouth and absurdly 
tilted nose. Walking as if she were picking her way 
toward something that might make her laugh. That 
was her grandmother over again, never without some 
private joke up her sleeve. He waited, then pushed Sid- 
ney’s empty chair aside. That was an outrageous grin. 
She ought to be spanked. Then he felt her thin strong 
young arms around his neck. 


“This is Lawrence Polk, Grandfather,” she said, turn- 
ing to the young fellow behind her. 

“Oh, yes.” Mr. Kingstree collected himself and shook 
hands with Lawrence Polk. He didn’t look like the 
kind of man who would take advantage of a defense- 
less woman. He had a bony honest face and big horn- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“Sit down, all of you! Sidney, get some chairs.” Mr. 
Kingstree waved his arms excitedly over the table. 
“I’m a member of your club, Joan. Sidney, get some 
more Chateau Margaux.” He sat down, out of breath, 
looking from one to the other without quite knowing 
what to say. “Do you like it?” he asked the young 
man, pointing at the half-empty bottle. 

“Lawrence is a scientist,” said Joan, sitting down be- 
side her grandfather. “He hasn’t had a chance yet to 
investigate wines.” 

“Give him time, give him time,” said Mr. Kingstree, 
realizing that it wasn’t a very sensible remark. Young 
Polk was a nice boy, any one could see that, and Mar- 
tina was an old fool. “Where are you living, Joan?” 
he asked, fixing her with a gaze that he tried to make 
severe. “Your mother says you ran away from home.” 

“From her,” Joan corrected. She grinned at her 
grandfather. “You look as if you’d run away yourself.” 

“So I have, so I have,” Mr. Kingstree admitted. 
“Open it!” he commanded, and then watched the 
waiter fill Joan’s glass. “Chateau Margaux,” he an- 
nounced triumphantly, watching her drink. “You 
never tasted anything better than that in your life.” 

Joan put down her glass. “Isn’t he a darling?” she 
asked Sidney and Lawrence Polk. 

“T have an idea,” said Mr. Kingstree. Possibly he was 
talking too loud but no one seemed to care. “If you two 
would like it—” His heart sank. He was terribly afraid 
they wouldn’t. “We'll all go down to “Tradewind’ this 
afternoon. You too, Sidney, if you can .. .” 

“Not for me, I’m afraid.” 

“Then you, Joan, and Lawrence.” That boy was nice; 
you could tell it from the way he looked at Joan. 

“When?” asked Joan. 

“Now.” 

“I’m working, and so is he.” 

“Five o'clock, then?” 

Joan glanced at Lawrence, then her fingers closed 
over Mr. Kingstree’s hand. “I'd love to show Lawrence 
“Tradewind,’” she said. 

By half past five they were both in the office, bags 
and all. Mr. Kingstree had taken a two-hours’ rest in 
his club, and felt unusually spry. For a moment he 
thought of calling up Martina and telling her that he 
had found Joan. But if he did she would drive straight 
over and ask a lot of ugly questions. He glanced at the 
two bags. They were non-committal. Lawrence had 
dropped them both down together, and then gone over 
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with Joan to look at the model of Tradewind in the 
corner. It was nobody’s business. Martina had turned 
Joan out of the house. Those two looked as if they'd 
been married since the age of six. 

“I have a case of Chateau Margaux and a case of 
Chateau Lafitte waiting for us at the Bombay Bicycle 
Club,” he announced. 

It was half past seven when they reached the gate of 
“Tradewind.” Joan and Lawrence on the back seat had 
been very quiet all the way down, but when the car 
entered the shadow of the familiar oaks Mr. Kingstree 
heard Joan exclaim in a low voice. He didn’t turn 
around. She was telling Lawrence about the place. 
There was a pride and a homesickness in her voice that 
wrung his heart. 

At the clearing young Polk swore gently. “Great 
view,” he said. 

Feeling as if life had taken on a renewed impor- 
tance, Mr. Kingstree saw the young people to their 
rooms. It seemed positively wrong to separate them; 
they were so dignified, so completely at home with each 
other, that he felt like a fussy old duenna. He’d have to 
talk to Joan seriously—some time. Gathering up his 
courage he followed her to the window of her room, 
then stood beside her without speaking, looking out at 
the pale river that lay in pools between the black tufts 
of grass. He wanted to pat her on the arm but he 
didn’t dare. She was out there in that twilight loneli- 
ness, making herself at home again. When she turned 
toward him she was smiling, but her mouth was un- 
certain and her long dark eyes were heavy and bright. 
“I only love three things in this world, Grandfather,” 
she said. “Lawrence, and you, and “Tradewind.’” 
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That was quite enough, he decided as he dressed for 
dinner. Loving everything amounted to loving noth- 
ing, and a general brooder hatched no eggs in the 
family nest, as Martina ought to know by this time. 
Martina! It was a good thing the child had some one 
to take care of her. Trembling with happiness and ex- 
citement he fumbled at his wide black silk tie. Loved 
that young fellow Lawrence, did she? And “Trade- 
wind”? Well, he could see that she got them both. 

When he came downstairs, Joan and Lawrence were 
out on the porch. The boy looked more civilized in 
his dinner clothes, which was a good sign, and Joan in 
her rose-colored dress was a bit of dark enchantment. 
Holding open the door he told them to come into the 
drawing-room for cocktails, and then led the way, per- 
plexed, delighted, and a little afraid of Joan. She was a 
different child at night. Not at all the same girl she 
had been even an hour ago. Her beauty had opened 
like a flower, and was sending a strange perfume into 
the dark corners of the house. 
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It was an excellent dinner that Ruth had prepared, 
and sitting between the two young people Mr. Kings- 
tree felt gayer in his own house than he had felt for 
years. Lawrence was a dry, solid sort of chap, with a 
hidden sharpness that showed he knew what he was 
about, and he didn’t come from South Carolina, as Mr. 
Kingstree had supposed, but from tidewater North 
Carolina, near Wilmington. He was working in an 
electrical laboratory in New York, and was full of new 
notions about machines. “You have to be ready,” he 
said in his slow quiet voice, “to scrap anything the 
moment you come upon something better, Mr. Kings- 
tree. What's serving you now may not likely serve you 
twenty years from now.” 

“But it isn’t always as easy as that,” Mr. Kingstree 
objected. 

“Easier in the beginning than it is in the end. What 
you sell yourself brings more money than what the 
sheriff sells. I reckon you in your own lifetime, Mr. 
Kingstree, have seen sail and steam and electric tur- 
bines.” 

“That’s true. Sixty years ago I had to fight my own 
father over the change from sail to steam. He didn’t 
want to change. We old men never do. What do you 
think’s coming next?” 

“I don’t know. But whatever it is, it'll start in a 
laboratory.” 

“Yours,” said Joan. 

“No, it’s just as likely as not to come out of some other 
fellow’s——” 

“Are you interested in ships?” interrupted Mr. 
Kingstree. 

“Yes, sir.” Lawrence nodded thoughtfully. “That is, 
I am in the engine-room part.” 

“Grubby,” said Joan. “That’s why Mother can’t bear 
it. She wants me to marry something sweet and clean.” 
“Your mother is a reformer,” said Mr. Kingstree. 

“Yes, and look at Father, running around after all the 
flora and fauna of New York.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Kingstree, scandalized. 

“Do you blame him, Granddaddy?” 

“But you don’t know that, Joan.” 

“Do you blame him?” 

Mr. Kingstree took a long drink of Chateau Lafitte. 
“A woman’s place is in the home,” he pronounced. 

Joan looked at Lawrence. “I told you he was one of 
us,” she said. 

Sitting in the drawing-room after dinner, in front of 
a wood fire that was very grateful to his old bones, he 
knew that Joan was only being kind, and that he was 
very far from being “one of them.” He was tired now, 
and quite ready to rest, while those two were only talk- 
ing against time, doing their best to be polite. There 
was a moon outside, and the tide was coming in: the 
water was black and silver, and the two capes were a 
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pale doorway to the sea. He and Margaret fifty years 
ago had suffered silently in the unbearable heat of this 
very room, oppressed by the brooding stagnant repose 
of the old. Fortunately he could remember. He turned 
to Joan. “Why don’t you two go out in the boat for a 
while?” he said. 

The swiftness with which they both got up was 
pathetic. 

“We'll only stay for a little while,” Joan said. 

“No hurry; I’m very comfortable here. Joseph will 
unlock the boathouse for you.” He nodded, lit a fresh 
cigarette, and then picked up one of the magazines. 

In a few minutes he laid it down. Through the lamp- 
lit quiet came the sound of the motor, tapping away 
like an industrious insect in the dark. Then the sound 
faded out, leaving him alone with the soft crackle of 
the fire, and the fantastic dance of shadows on the 
wall. 

The proper atmosphere for a crime! He crossed the 
room and lit the drop-light on the desk. What he 
was going to do might be wrong, but at the end of life 
right and wrong grew terribly confused. So confused 
that it was just as well to follow instinct. Heart, some 
people called it, but he had never been quite sure of 


that. With a dry smile he sat down at the desk, un-_ 


locked the drawer, and took out his will. 

Turning over to the fifth page he copied one of the 
paragraphs on a sheet of note-paper, making a change 
in the name. Then he turned back to the third page, 
studied it for a few minutes, and began writing again. 
The lingo was easy to understand, and most of it quite 
unnecessary, he’d been told. 

Rather amused at his skill as a lawyer he sat back 
and read what he had written. The words looked im- 
portant in the will, but written out in his own familiar 
handwriting on “Tradewind” note-paper, they looked 
like a letter. A letter to Joan, giving her “Tradewind” 
and his stock in the Kingstree Company. He picked up 
the pen. “I ask her to dispose of one third of the stock 
to my officers and employees on such terms as she may 
see fit.” That was only fair. It put Joan in his place. He 
was a regular old sea-lawyer tonight. 

Numbering the pages, he signed the last one, and 
then made a small circle after his signature, with an 
L. S. inside. Just for luck the signature ought to be 
witnessed, so he rang the bell and when Michael came 
in told him to go back to the kitchen and get Ruth. 

They were somewhat startled on learning what he 
wanted, and Ruth when she sat down to write ex- 
claimed bitterly at the wickedness of the pen. That was 
to hide her astonishment. Thanking them, Mr. Kings- 
tree told them that was all, and as soon as they left 
tucked the sheets of note-paper into the fold at the top 
of the will, and then put the whole thing back in the 


drawer. 
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Greatly relieved, as if he had accomplished a task 
which for a long while he had been afraid to under- 
take, he walked up and down the room, clasping his 
hands together and smiling to himself. This was a 
beginning and not an end. He was starting life all over 
again, with Joan and that fine young fellow she was 
going to marry. His own flesh and blood would live 
at “Tradewind,” cherishing this bit of earth to which 
his spirit had clung so long. It was a kind of immor- 
tality, as if his love for the place, what he was to the 
very bone, would live on again in them. 

That boy would take an interest in the business. 
There might be ships in the future more beautiful than 
Tradewind, even more beautiful than the first slender 
ship with sails. Martina was wrong; the world was not 
going to pieces. Mankind was indestructible, and youth 
was its spirit. 
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Glancing out of the window he decided that he 
would walk for a few minutes on the porch before 
going to bed, so he put on his hat and coat and stepped 
outside. It was warmer than he had thought, and the 
moonlight, deepening the shadow of the trees, spread a 
luxuriance over the lawn, making the grass look deep 
and heavy, and turning the dogwood branches into 
a marble frieze. A thin mist lay over the river, drift- 
ing landward with the incoming tide, and the cold 
searching smell of the sea came in on the wind, drown- 
ing the scent of the lilacs, and filling the air with a 
sharp unrest. From the low bright cloud between the 
two capes came the monotonous tap of the motor, each 
moment growing a little clearer. 

Mr. Kingstree lit a cigarette and sat down on the 
porch. They were coming back early as Joan had said. 
He would wait for them, tell Joan what he had done, 
tell her she could marry that young man whenever she 
pleased. Tomorrow morning at the clerk’s office, if she 
wanted to. It had been a long day and a good one, but 
he was tired. His hands were heavy. So heavy that he 
could hardly lift them. It was absurd for an old man’s 
hands to get so,heavy. 

He sighed. The smell of the sea was restless. It was 
nosing about him, putting a chill on his heart. The 
sound of the motor was louder. He couldn’t see, but he 
could hear it, pounding and roaring in his ears. His 
heart was sinking, and he drew a long sobbing breath, 
struggling to turn it back. Then it fell, carrying him 
into blackness, and the cigarette dropped from his fin- 
gers to the floor. 

Slowly the cigarette burned out. The wind stirred the 
lilacs, bringing the sound of voices to the porch. It 
blew softly over the motionless face of Mr. Kingstree, 
and then scattered the pale coil of ashes at his feet. 
























STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in world affairs today 
PLUTONIC LABORATORIES By H. Gordon Garbedian 


Scientific workshops 100 miles under the earth's surface now envisioned by scientists 


NE of the great mysteries still 

confronting science concerns 

the nature of the interior of the 
earth. We know more about the sun, 
more than 92,000,000 miles away, than 
we do about the interior of our little 
globe a few miles below our feet. Those 
remote, fascinating spiral nebulz or star 
families at the borders of the known 
universe—so far away that even vener- 
able astronomers hardened to such 
things are staggered by their tremen- 
dous distances—daily tell us more about 
their nature. But we have been and 
continue to be quite ignorant of the 
major forces that work inside our earth. 

The deepest borings in the world are 
not much more than one mile deep. It 
is 4,000 miles to the centre of the earth, 
so these borings are of little value in 
telling us anything about the earth’s 
interior. They disclose less than a pin 
scratch on the peel of an orange would 
reveal about the inside of the orange. 

Science is now dreaming of the day 
when instead of a mere pin scratch we 
shall have investigated the major mys- 
teries of the crust of the sphere that is 
our earth and have gone even farther 
toward the interior. Men of science to- 
day look forward to the building of 
subterranean laboratories amid the rag- 
ing heat in the deep bowels of the earth 
to which they may descend in specially 
constructed uniforms to fight with na- 
ture for her secrets imprisoned there. 
Although some years ago it was consid- 
cred impossible to go very far down 
into the earth’s interior, prominent en- 
gineers and scientists now consider it a 
feasible feat to sink a shaft perhaps as 
much as twelve miles down. 

When that epochal scientific achieve- 
ment is a reality instead of just a dream, 
it may be possible to obtain first-hand 
evidence concerning such momentous 
enigmas as the origin of the earth. Man 
may find out how to explain and per- 
haps curb the earth’s lashing seas, spout- 
ing volcanoes and almost daily earth- 





quakes, may solve our growing prob- 
lem of power by tapping our globe's 
limitless heat to run our civilization, 
may throw new light on how life comes 
into existence and what causes death 
may learn .. . 

Some of the world’s leading scientists 
and engineers, including the late Sir 
Charles A. Parsons, at one time presi- 
dent of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, John L. 
Hodgson, and Doctor Harlow Shapley, 
director of the Harvard College Obser- 
vatory, who have considered the proj- 
ect of underground laboratories, see in 
it no obstacles that modern engineer- 
ing cannot overcome. Doctor Shapley 
recommends as a beginning for man’s 
conquest of the mysteries hidden inside 
our earth a series of permanent scien- 
tific laboratories established along a sin- 
gle shaft sunk to about three miles deep 
in the bowels of the earth. Deeper tem- 
porary workshops—ten, thirty or even 
a hundred miles down—are desirable, 
he and other men of science believe, if 
two great obstacles in the form of ex- 
pense and unusual engineering prob- 
lems can be overcome. 

The tremendous heat imprisoned 
within the earth is perhaps the biggest 
problem that science must overcome if 
the dream of Plutonic laboratories is to 
become an everyday reality. It gets hot- 
ter as we descend deeper into the earth. 
For each sixty-four feet that we descend 
nearer to the heart of the earth’s interior 
there is an increase of one degree Fah- 
renheit. It is estimated that at a depth 
of three miles the increase in the tem- 
perature would be about 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Almost all the substances 
known to us would melt in the merci- 
less inferno that rages thirty miles down 
under the thin crust of the earth on 
which man lives. 

Engineers believe they could with 
safety construct a shaft twenty feet in 
diameter and lined with granite to be 
sunk in stages, each about half a mile 


deep, to an ultimate depth of twelve 
miles. Specially constructed machinery 
would help to pump the hot air out at 
the lower levels. Air locks at suitable 
intervals would be provided along the 
shaft, in order to keep both the pressure 
and the temperature below the lock 
down to points at which human beings 
could survive. It is believed that cool- 
ing machinery including pipes filled 
with brine would further help to con- 
quer the problem of heat. 

Human life, in fact all organic life, 
depends for existence on a large num- 
ber of delicate adjustments of powerful 
physical forces in the mysterious interior 
of the earth. That interior, according 
to Doctor Reginald A. Daly, Professor 
of Geology at Harvard University, must 
be regarded in the light of modern geol- 
ogy as a sea of dense liquid glass on 
which the oceans and continents form- 
ing the crust of the globe float and slide. 
At the centre of the earth, reaching out- 
ward to about one-half of its radius, is a 
core which exists under the tremendous 
pressure of 50,000,000 pounds a square 
inch and under the intense heat of more 
than 50,000 degrees Centigrade. The 
theory which is generally accepted to- 
day is that the core of the earth is made 
up largely of iron materials. According 
to this theory the earth’s core is about 
4,000 miles in diameter and is com- 
posed almost entirely of iron. 

Surrounding the iron core are succes- 
sive shells, each relatively homogeneous 
but not too sharply bounded. The outer 
shell forms the earth’s crust on which 
we live and is some thirty miles deep. 
The commonest rock of this outer con- 
tinental shell is some variety of granite; 
that of the underlying layer is a heavier, 
dark-colored basalt, similar to some of 
the volcanic lavas. Beneath that, prob- 
ably surrounding the actual core, is a 
shell consisting of material not unlike 
the metallic iron of the meteorites. 

Our new conception of the materials 
that go to make up the various shells 
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of the earth supersedes the older, pic- 
turesque theory that the earth is “a 
molten ball of fiery material with only 
a very thin crust between man and real- 
istic hellfire.” It is based to a large ex- 
tent on a study of “X-raying the earth,” 
a process which Doctor Daly explains 
as follows: 

“Just as the chemist is studying the 
anatomy of the atom, the astronomer 
the structure of the star by the study of 
light and heat waves, just as the depth 
of the ocean can now be tested by 
measuring the echo of sound waves 
from the bottom of the sea, so the geolo- 
gist can now infer something of the 
structure of the earth by analyzing the 
long waves set in motion by the mighty 
hammer of an earthquake.” 


ee 


Take a stick between your hands. 
Bend it until it breaks. The sudden snap 
sends vibrations along muscle, bone and 
nerves of the arms. 

In a somewhat similar way the rocks 
of the earth’s crust have been and are 
being strained. Every day somewhere, 
they are snapping and sending out elas- 
tic waves from many centres. For the 
whole earth the average number of 
shocks registered every year is about 
gooo, or about one every hour. A 
worldshaking of the first magnitude oc- 
curs every eighteen days or thereabout. 
Fortunately, most of these originate un- 
der the ocean and do comparatively lit- 
tle damage. 

These earth waves, travelling great 
distances around the earth, measure 
from twenty to forty miles beneath 
crests, and, as they pass, a whole moun- 
tain range, a vast plain or an entire city 
rises and falls like parts of a raft on an 
ocean swell. The swing is usually so 
slight that only special instruments can 
feel it. New York, Paris, Moscow and 
Bombay and all the other cities in the 
world are in this way raised and lowered 
many times a year, though not enough 
to be felt by man. The geologist is now 
using these waves to add to our knowl- 
edge of the earth’s invisible interior in 
the same sort of way that the surgeon 
explores the deep inside of the human 
body with the X-rays. 

The geologist, busy at his ingenious 
task of decoding the history of the rocks 
under our feet, is no longer alone in his 
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keen interest regarding the interior of 
the earth. More and more are the other 
sciences besides geology turning inquir- 
ing eyes in the direction of the secrets 
hidden inside our globe. From the bi- 
ologist examining minute matter with 
test tubes and microscopes to the astron- 
omer probing gigantic celestial systems 
far, far away—all men of science now 
know that their task would be far easier 
if they were not so mournfully ignorant 
of the nature of the earth’s interior. For 
that region of the planet has served and 
is now serving as the stage for “a grip- 
ping drama” which, if we could under- 
stand better, would enable us to com- 
prehend more clearly all the various 
phases that go to make up the whole 
cosmic picture. 

That is why the suggestion of build- 
ing Plutonic laboratories arouses so 
great interest. Although the study of 
“X-raying the earth” has given us new 
ideas concerning the shelled character 
of our globe and of the various materials 
that go to make it up, this research will 
never tell us all the things that a sub- 
terranean laboratory would. Such a lab- 
oratory would serve to settle many prob- 
lems of science now in dispute and 
would throw new light on many ques- 
tions which are now scientific enigmas. 

Defense or attack of the Einstein 
theory of relativity, for example, is tied 
up closely with the whole question of 
ether drift. Doctor Einstein says that 
no drift of the ether past the earth can 
be detected. But at least one distinguish- 
ed American man of science, Doctor 
Dayton C. Miller of the Case School of 
Applied Science, maintains that an 
ether drift has been detected. It is be- 
lieved by Doctor Shapley and other sci- 
entists that experiments a few miles be- 
low the earth’s surface, undisturbed 
by difficulties of surface experiments, 
might settle this important problem. 

Underground study of earthquake 
waves might be especially useful for un- 
derstanding the generally continued 
tremors of the earth’s surface rocks. 
These are detectable by delicate seis- 
mographs and are called microseisms. 
If we knew how far these small, con- 
tinual earth waves penetrate into the 
earth’s crust, or whether they originate 
there, we would be more able to foretell 
the occurrence of earthquakes and per- 
haps to curb their destructive power. 

A vital question from the standpoint 
of human civilization some years hence 





is entwined in our study of the earth’s 
interior. Sources of power are rapidly 
diminishing. Modern civilization is 
built on power. How is it to go on when 
our supply of oil and coal runs out, as 
it will in the not too distant future? In- 
side our earth is something more valu- 
able than limited deposits of gold, dia- 
monds, oil and gas. It is an inexhaust- 
ible source of heat. We can tap this un- 
limited reservoir of energy and power 
by going down several miles into the 
interior of the earth. 

Studies on the physics and chemistry 
of life which could be made in a sub- 
terranean laboratory hold great promise 
for humanity. At the present time biolo- 
gists are able to keep light away from 
laboratory cultures of germs or other 
creatures. They can also keep air away. 
They can regulate the temperature as 
they wish. But there is one thing they 
cannot keep away from experiments at 
the surface of the earth—the cosmic ray, 
mysterious waves or particles which 
continually bombard the earth from 
outer space. The cosmic ray penetrates 
laboratories as easily as light rays go 
through ordinary glass. Only in the un- 
derground laboratories of which science 
is dreaming would it be possible to 
keep them out altogether. As these cos- 
mic rays are potent influences on the 
innermost nature of life, particularly on 
heredity, science would find it very de- 
sirable and important to discover what 
happens to living creatures when they 
are deprived of the habitual exposure 
to the cosmic rays to which all of na- 
ture’s creatures on the surface of the 
earth are subject. 
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The mystery of the origin of our 
planet is not yet solved. Was it born ful! 
featured from the sun, or is it a com- 
posite of planetesimals? If its outer crust 
has been built up since birth by the in- 
falling meteors, the explorations in Plu- 
tonic laboratories may tell us of the 
manner of growth. The subterranean 
investigator, by examining the problem 
of the earth’s flow of heat from its 
bowels, the distribution of radioactive 
elements, the pulsations of the earth’s 
crust, and by seismic studies, will be 
able to find out new evidence on the 
origin and the supposed meteoric na- 
ture of our earth. 
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THE JUROR IS PROBABLY RIGHT 


By Edmund Pearson 


An expert in murder stories relates his own experiences on the jury 


HE jurors, at the trial of the 

Knave of Hearts, in Alice in 

‘Wonderland, were all writing on 
their slates when Alice entered the 
court. They were putting down their 
names, she was told, in fear of forget- 
ting them. 

She exclaimed “Stupid things!” 
whereupon all the jurors wrote the 
words “Stupid things” on their slates. 

Later, when there was a disagree- 
ment about a date, some one saying 
“the 14th of March,” some one else 
“the 15th,” and a third “the 16th,” the 
jurors wrote down all three dates, add- 
ed them up, and reduced the answer to 
shillings and pence. 

Altogether, they acted according to 
the popular notion of a jury. 

It used also to be my notion, but as 
a result of some observation of juries 
at work, I have changed my ideas. 

For ten years I have been on the spe- 
cial panel drawn in New York County, 
and reserved for important cases— 
usually homicide trials. So I have seen 
numerous juries chosen, and have 
served on two or three. In addition to 
this, a month on a Federal grand jury; 
a few visits to courts, in different 
States, during some interesting trials; 
and a month as member of a court 
martial, while in the army—an experi- 
ence similar to jury duty—have made 
me look with more respect upon the 
twelve men in the box. 

T am speaking of criminal trials. In 
civil suits a strong argument can be 
made for the abolition of the jury 
and the substitution of expert referees. 
But in criminal cases, to state my opin- 
ion briefly would be to say: 

1. Despite occasional blunders, al- 
most invariably in favor of the pris- 
oner, juries, every day, are reporting 
intelligent verdicts. 

2. Juries prefer to acquit, or if they 
cannot, to find the accused guilty of 
a lesser offence than that with which 
he is charged. 

3. Every murder trial is dragged out 
five times its necessary length by the 
outrageous latitude allowed lawyers for 





the defence. These men are permitted 
to strut and play-act, to deal in hum- 
bug, to insult honest folk who have to 
appear as witnesses for the State, and 
to suggest theories which are so idiotic 
as to merit no consideration. This does 
not protect the innocent man: it jeop- 
ardizes him. 

4. To enroll one or two extra jurors, 
to act in case of disability in one of the 
original twelve, and so prevent a mis- 
trial, seems wise. 

5. If ten jurymen could find the ver- 
dict, without requiring unanimity, no- 
body would suffer wrong, and there 
would be less opportunity for one cor- 
rupt juror, or one crank, to sell, deny 
or delay justice. 

Those who harbor the idea that pris- 
ons are largely populated by the inno- 
cent, or that unfortunates who have 
committed no crime are frequently 
claimed by the executioner—such as 
these need only do one thing: stop see- 
ing moving-pictures and reading de- 
tective novels, and go instead to wit- 
ness some real trials. 

Actually, the prisoner is ponte’ by 
a set of safeguards many of whith were 
devised under the theory that King 
James I is around the corner, ready to 
destroy our lives and liberties. The fig- 
ure of Justice ought to be represented 
not by a woman, blindfolded and hold- 
ing a sword, but as a doddering crone, 
blind, deaf, and foolish, and armed with 
a pop-squirt. Her opponents, the attor- 
neys for the defense, on the other hand, 
come against her supplied with all the 
weapons of science, as well as poison- 
gas, and a liberal supply of mud, to 
sprinkle anywhere, but especially upon 
the reputation of the person who was 
so foolish as to get murdered or robbed 
by the prisoner. 

A court martial, as I said, is similar 
to a jury, except that it finds the ver- 
dict, and determines the sentence. Be- 
fore such a court, consisting of a dozen 
young infantry officers, temporarily 
commissioned from civilian life, during 
the war, a private soldier was tried for 
murder. In the quaint language of the 


charge, he had wilfully, deliberately, 
feloniously, and with premeditation, 
killed “one Dock Pinkard, a human be- 
ing.” The prisoner’s peculiarly inap- 
propriate name was White. They were 
members of a negro Supply Train, 
then in an Eastern camp, on their way 
to the port of embarkation. 

While at work, one day, White and 
Pinkard had a quarrel, with an ex- 
change of insults, and a stone or two, 
thrown at close quarters. They were 
separated, but White used part of his 
noon hour to go to a friend in the next 
company and get from him a ball- 
cartridge. Putting this into his service 
rifle, he waited his opportunity. Late 
that afternoon he was in his quarters 
as Dock Pinkard, the human being 
aforesaid, strolled down the company 
street, crooning the songs of the South. 
White picked up his rifle, leaned out 
the barracks window, and dexterously 
shot him dead. 

This was murder, by military law, or 
any other. It was not, in my opinion, 
murder which would justify a death 
sentence. There had been provocation 
to violence—although, as five hours had 
elapsed before the killing, it could not 
be called a crime committed in the heat 
of anger. 

So much pity did the court feel for 
White, as he sat there weeping silent- 
ly, that nearly all the members voted 
him guilty only of manslaughter, and 
of that he was convicted. He was 
weeping, of course, like all killers, for 
his own predicament—not for Pinkard, 
then travelling southwards, encased in 
a pine box. 

And it was not altogether because 
of White’s limited intelligence, as “a 
cornfield darky,” that they pitied him. 
A medical officer, a psychiatrist, had 
deposed that by the tests of psychiatry 
the prisoner had a “mental age” of 
nine years. The importance of this 
was slightly impaired when, in answer 
to my question, the psychiatrist said 
that none of the officers in camp (ex- 
cepting, I suppose, the psychiatrists) 
had a mental age of more than eleven, 
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As a result of experiences like this, 
I have not felt much respect for the 
hysterical agitations which now and 
then arise, on behalf of convicted per- 
sons, in which the agitators assert the 
innocence of the convicts. Such agita- 
tions appeal to the emotional, whose 
hearts are all set to throb over old tales 
of the wrong man on the scaffold. 
After more or less reading on this 
subject, I doubt whether any story of 
the execution of an innocent person, 
during the last hundred years, in Eng- 
land or America, is true. Such stories 
are usually founded on the statement 
that somebody said that somebody else 
made a “death-bed confession” of the 
crime for which the other man had 
been executed. And of all legends and 
old wives’ tales which have gathered 
about the subject of crime, the “death- 
bed confession” is the mouldiest fake 


of all. 
he 


In the criminal courts, as soon as 
counsel for the prisoner enters, he be- 
gins to act a part. He is Horatius at the 


bridge; Patrick Henry defying tyrants; 
Lincoln freeing the slave. In every 
look and gesture, in every tone of voice, 
for the next five days he tries to convey 
to the jury these thoughts: “Look at 
me, while I make a lone fight for right- 
eousness. Here I stand, the sole protec- 
tor of that innocent boy, that young 
hero, that holy martyr whom these ruf- 
fians seck to destroy.” 

Meanwhile, the innocent boy (aged 
29) who has been caught red-handed, 
hacking his girl to bits with a cleaver, 
and for two weeks after arrest has ad- 
mitted the crime freely to every one, 
tries his best to resemble Sir Galahad. 

I saw a jury selected for the trial of 
a Japanese butler on the charge of mur- 
dering his wife. His lawyer spent the 
best part of one day questioning tales- 
men as to their acquaintance with the 
ancient custom of hara-kiri. When he 
had filled the box with twelve men who 
were sufficiently familiar with the prac- 
tices of the Samurai, and the founda- 
tion had been laid for a defense based 
on the theory of suicide, the trial pro- 
ceeded. The medical testimony then 
showed that of the thirty-five knife 
wounds inflicted on the victim, eighteen 
had been in the back. Thus, after wast- 
ing two court days, and a good deal of 
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money, the trial was halted, and a plea 
of second-degree murder was offered 
and accepted. 

Some lawyers for the defense are con- 
vinced that they are profound psycholo- 
gists and readers of character. With 
wrinkled brow, they stare fixedly at the 
talesman wiggling in his chair, and 
seek to convey to the prisoner’s friends 
that they are looking into the very soul 
of the prospective juror; turning him 
inside out. Then, after a few stealthy 
paces up and down, they wheel upon 
him with this question, uttered in tones 
of awful portent: 

“Mr. Jones, as you sit there 

(I don’t know why they always have 
to say “as you sit there,” but they do.) 

“As you sit there, do you believe you 
could give this boy a fair and impartial 
trial?” 

After I have heard this question ask- 
ed one hundred and forty times in a 
morning, I have felt a vain hope that 
some weary citizen would lean for- 
ward, and say: 

“Why, no, Mr. Attorney, I have no 
idea of doing anything of the kind. 
You see, I am president of the company 
which makes electric chairs, and busi- 
ness is bad. I got in here pretending to 
be somebody else, to see what I could 
do for sales-promotion. ‘More electro- 
cutions’ is our slogan.” 

Another favorite question, asked fif- 
ty times by a lawyer representing a man 
who had slain three people, was: 

“Mr. Jones, do you realize that this 
is a serious matter for my client?” 

To which the obvious reply should 
have been: 

“Counsellor, I thought he was here 
only because he found that the croquet 
lawns in Central Park are being mow- 
ed to-day.” 

In order not to be accused of siding 
always with the prosecution, or being 
invariably in favor of conviction, I may 
say that I have never taken part in a 
trial which resulted in the death sen- 
tence, and that I was one of nine jurors 
who argued for six hours, in a stuffy 
jury-room one night, in order to pre- 
vail over the other three, who thought 
that the lad would be none the worse 
for a few moments in the electric chair. 
He was acquitted, and I believe right- 
fully acquitted, although, after the trial 
was over, the judge rebuked us for our 
verdict. 

A recent trial illustrated the manner 
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in which an accused man comes into 
court with the dice loaded in his fa- 
vor, while the law is hobbled and ham- 
strung. A man desired to become a city 
magistrate. His wife, one day, took out 
of her bank $10,000, with which she 
wandered about the city, looking for a 
worthy person upon whom to bestow 
it. By a curious coincidence, she came 
upon two leaders and office holders in 
the dominant political organization of 
the city. Into the laps of these gentle- 
men—both strangers to her—she pour- 
ed the money, and then tripped away, 
like any Lady Bountiful. By a second 
coincidence, the husband was then ap- 
pointed as magistrate. Some of his 
transactions came to the notice of an 
investigating committee, and the two 
political leaders were invited to testify 
before a grand jury as to this $10,000. 
Each exercised his legal privilege, and 
refused to answer any questions, on the 
ground that to do so “might tend to 
degrade or incriminate” him. 

Later, the pair were called before a 
committee, in regard to the same mat- 
ter. Again, both of them hid behind this 
technicality, and tacitly admitted that 
they dared not tell the truth. 

At their trial, every juryman had to 
assert, over and over again, that he 
promised to pay no attention to the fact 
that these two men had made what was 
practically an admission of guilt; that 
this should influence him in no slight- 
est respect; and that he looked upon 
them as if they were as spotless as the 
Judge on the bench. Naturally, this 
jury disagreed, and the accused men 
went free. 

Can one imagine any other transac- 
tion of life, small or great, in which 
the person required to form a judg- 
ment would be made so to stultify him- 
self; to promise to act like an imbecile, 
and ignore perhaps the most impor- 
tant fact relative to the case? 
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Juries are capable of acting intelli- 
gently when the criminal law does not 
forbid them to use their brains. 

Shortly after this farce, a man was 
brought to trial for perjury. He had 
been a policeman in plain clothes, a 
member of the “vice squad,” to which 
was entrusted the delicate task of keep- 
ing the city morally pure. One after- 
noon about a year earlier, with a broth- 





er policeman, he forced the door of a 
city apartment, and arrested a woman 
whom he charged at the night court 
with “vagrancy”—that is, with being a 
prostitute. 

This policeman testified at the night 
court that the presence of a man (“un- 
known” to him) in the room, the 
statements of the man, and other cir- 
cumstances had justified the arrest. The 
woman had, nevertheless, been dis- 
charged from the night court—after 
one of the professional extortioners, 
who call themselves lawyers, and have 
their roost nearby, had drained her of 
every dollar she had. He called this 
his “fee,” for defending her before the 
court. She was a middle-aged woman, 
living with her mother. When the po- 
liceman and the lawyer got through 
with her they had ruined her liveli- 
hood, and left her impoverished. 

She now appeared as the State’s wit- 
ness against the policeman. She was a 
Russian, who ten or fifteen years earlier 
had been a ballet dancer. At the time 
of her arrest, she was dwelling in a 
ground-floor apartment, and earning a 
precarious living by teaching dancing. 
One afternoon, a man applied to her 
for a lesson and as soon as they were 
alone in the sparsely furnished front 
room, seized her, and knocked over a 
table as a signal to the two officers who 
waited outside. They rushed in and 
made the arrest. In short, it was a vulgar 
“frame-up,” with a stool-pigeon work- 
ing in connivance with the policemen. 

Her story was corroborated by the 
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testimony of her mother and of other 
persons; by the improbable nature of 
the policeman’s charge against her; and 
by the evidence given by another stool- 
pigeon, friend of the chief actor in 
this case, who saw his comrade go in, 
and watched the raid which followed. 
Sometimes the profits from such arrests 
were collected on the spot, as simple 
blackmail; sometimes they were gath- 
ered in and shared among the conspira- 
tors, in the form of the fee paid to her 
lawyer at the night court. I would say 
that the stool-pigeon was perhaps the 
lowest form of parasitic life which ap- 
peared in this case, if the police-court 
lawyer had not himself put in an ap- 
pearance. 

How would a jury look upon this 
evidence? The policeman did not go on 
the stand in his own defense. His lawyer 
ruthlessly cross-examined the woman 
for a day and a half, omitting no filthy 
insinuation which might soil her repu- 
tation, and throwing mud with that 
free hand which is permitted to the de- 
fense. (After the trial, the judge said 
that his investigation had shown that 
none of these insinuations was justi- 
fied. Her reputation was good.) 

Yet the victim had been shrewdly 
chosen from a class which might be 
supposed to live on the edge of the 
half-world. And on the advice of her 
original “lawyer,” at the night court, 
while she was in terror at the power 
of the police, she had made false and 
contradictory statements, which now 
returned to plague her. 
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The jurymen had not discussed the 
case for an instant. As soon as they 
reached their room, without words or 
delay, they proceeded to a written vote; 
each to write “Guilty” or “Not guilty,” 
on a slip of paper. The foreman un- 
folded and read the twelve ballots. Every 
one was “Guilty.” 

All the tactics of the lawyers for the 
defense; all their antics, during a 
week’s trial, had not succeeded in 
throwing dust in the jurymen’s eyes. 
The prisoner was sentenced for a term 
of years, for as mean a crime as one 
could imagine, and for importing a 
dirty bit of official tyranny from those 
old and corrupt monarchies which we 
pretend to pity. 

If I were dictator, it is clear I would 
not abolish jury trials in criminal cases. 
On July 4th, however, I would stop 
reading to children that part of the 
Declaration of Independence which re- 
cites the offenses of George III. Instead, 
I would tell them, not about the crimes 
of an old, dead King, but of our tyrants 
and cruel overlords of to-day: the 
crooks, gangsters and murderers whose 
persecution of the weak and helpless 
ought to excite the indignation of genu- 
ine liberals. And of the partners of these 
crooks: the degraded criminal lawyers 
who are permitted to come into court 
mouthing hypocrisies about liberty and 
the rights of the individual, when all 
they actually seek is a loophole in the 
law, or a fool in the jury-box, so they 
may restore a burglar or a murderer to 
his friends and his relations. 


ALAS, KIND ELEMENT! 
By Leonie Adams 


TueEN I was sealed, and like the wintering tree, 
I stood me locked upon a summer core, 


Living, had died a death, and asked no more. 


And I lived then but as enduringly, 

And my heart beat, but only as to be. 

Ill weathers well, hail, gust and cold I bore, 
I held my life as hid, at root, in store: 


Thus I lived then, till this air breathed on me. 


Till this kind air breathed kindness everywhere, 

There where my times had left me I would stay. 
Then I was staunch, I knew no yes nor no, 
But now the wishful leaves have thronged the air, 


My every leaf leans forth upon the day; 
Alas, kind element! which comes to go. 
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West of Omaha 
By Grant Reynard 


RAND JUNCTION was a little Ger- 
G man settlement when my grand- 
father creaked west to Nebras- 
ka. The Indians still roamed the coun- 
try. Mother told me how they came 
begging corn, scaring them ‘most to 
death. There were bitter blizzards and 
blistering drouths, but in spite of In- 
dians and climate grandfather stayed 
with Grand Junction. 

For some strange reason they built 
the town on the flat plains between two 
rivers. The Loup was north of us and 
the Platte River five miles south. The 
Platte seemed to draw the picnickers 
and hunters most. In summer low scrag- 
gly trees along her banks were covered 
with wild grapevines. The sun parched 
her channels. Near Schurtzburg’s farm 
a wash of current left a hole where we 
could barely wet ourselves in August. 
When the hot sky sucked back the 
river, farmers killed catfish in the shal- 
lows with pitchforks. In winter solid 
wind-stung ice checked her snaky flow 
to the Missouri. Great honking flocks 
of teal and Canada geese went north 
when the ice broke up. Tons of smash- 
ing cakes crumbled up the wooden 
bridges and churned them into splin- 
ters. She was a treacherous river, this 
Platte. 

I was born on Third Street. It was 
the town’s main street with stores run- 
ning west from the Congress House and 
dwindling into the residence section. 
Our house was on the edge of the dwin- 
dle. Next door Doc Samson, whose left 
side was paralyzed, practised in the 
front room of his house. The great hack- 
berry tree in our front yard made a 
cool shade in summer. Doc hobbled 
over afternoons and rested on the bench 
beneath it. 

Down the street cross-eyed Hank 
Blakely always sat chewing in the 


smelly door of his livery stable. Hank 
had many stamping horses in the dark 
stalls of his barn. Then came Sauer- 
man’s undertaking place with a bowl- 
ing alley over it. Guenther’s saloon and 
Jim Foley’s bar divided the better-class 
German and native trade. Over on 
Front Street the saloons were thick. 
Across the tracks my Uncle Bryan ran 
a Keeley Cure. 

My dad had a piano store down un- 
der Spitznager’s Opera House. As a kid 
I took piano lessons for years. This made 
me useful in showing off pianos in the 
store but didn’t make dad rich. As I 
grew older Professor Zuber gave me 
jobs playing the piano in his German 
orchestra when Max Schneider got full 
and failed him. Zuber’s orchestra play- 
ed at all the best dances—Elks’ dances, 
dances at the Liederkranz Hall and 
down at Ott’s Park and the German 
beer gardens. Our steadiest playing job 
in summer came from old Martin 
Schirmer, who ran Sand Krog. I al- 
ways went down there with the bunch. 
At the beer-garden dances Schneider 
was sure to drink too much. 


THE GERMAN DANCE 


Schirmer’s Lake was about four miles 
southwest of town. Full of German carp 
on its muddy bottom, wabbly shacks 
hung on its dank sides. Sand Krog was 
a dance hall near the road that led down 
to the lake, and Wood River ran along- 
side of the beer garden. 

On hot summer nights they danced 
outside on a floor in the garden. Sweaty 
farm hands and hot hired girls. The 
place reeked of the fishy river mud, 
nickel cigars, rye and limberger sand- 
wiches, Swiss cheese, dill pickles and 
beer. Zuber’s orchestra played till all 
hours. Between dances the “Wacht am 


Rhein” would plow its way across the 
garden from the barroom. Some of the 
drinkers sang in the Mannerchor and 
Plattdeutsch Verein in town, and the 
more beer the lustier song. 

Schneider played the piano in the or- 
chestra. Professor Zuber always tried to 
keep him near the piano between 
dances. But Schneider was parched per- 
manently. He had to have his wetting 
most every intermission. Daytimes he 
worked in my dad’s piano store in 
town. He was forever getting prospects 
for sales to bartenders. He had enor- 
mous hands, was as good-natured as he 
looked, and awfully kind to his horse, 
which he called his team. When he 
showed off a piano he improvised, with 
a Wagnerian flourish, great smashing 
smears of German chords. Then he 
would suddenly pull the “Dawn in the 
Alps” stuff and get all sentimental, and 
his face go sad and beer-eyed. He al- 
ways came in and went out of the store 
through the back. Got onto that through 
going to so many saloons with Family 
Entrances in the alleys. Never sober, sel- 
dom stewed. Just a great soft German 
giant full of music and beer. 

Pospischel, who played the bass fid- 
dle, had big hands too, a bushy pompa- 
dour, and a flourishing red mustache. 
He was a harness maker and walked 
with a little limp as though he’d had a 
touch of frost or something. One of his 
arms was a bit short. He had to twist 
it snappylike to make long reaches on 
the strings. He never drank or smiled 
at dances but stood stolid and sad, as 
big as his fiddle, and his little arm jerk- 
ing the bow around so fast it never 
seemed to belong to him. 

Young Goebel, who played the clari- 
net, was a smarty. His face was wide 
and shiny and as full of pep as he was 
sawed off. Mr. Goebel, his father, had 





been mayor and owned a lumber yard, 
so Albert felt his oats. He blew up 
like a red toy balloon when he tooted a 
run and his voice was as high as his 
clarinet. 

Gus Ebert played the cornet and was 
sour on the high ones. His Adam’s ap- 
ple churned up and down and his eyes 
were always turned up in his head as 
if he was trying to look over specs like 
a burlesque country school teacher. He 
was forever shaking the spit out of his 
horn, and hung a derby over the bell on 
the dreamy waltzes. 

Hans Bendel, the trap drummer, was 
timid and dumb. Everything he ought 
to be he wasn’t. He was miscast and 
always acted as if it hurt him or the 
drum to thump it. 

Professor Zuber, the leader, played 
fiddle and ran a dray line. He had side- 
burns, a big nose, was honest, and 
should have been a Scotchman. He 
never drank beer and was as patient as 
any leader could be with such a drum- 
mer. Between keeping Bendel on the 
beat and Schneider on the wagon, he 
did more directing than fiddling. Pro- 
fessor coached the Mannerchor and 
played for the Opera House and most 
of the town dances. But Sand Krog was 
his specialty. It was beer, hired girls, 
and Zuber’s orchestra that kept the 
crowd at Schirmer’s Lake. He led the 
Pacific Hose band in town and raised 
a fine family. In spite of all the Ger- 
man dances, beer halls, and cheese, he 
seemed to stand for something solid 
and clean in the midst of his sweaty or- 
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Fourth of July was always a big day 
at Sand Krog. Early in the morning the 
Saint Joe and Grand Junction would 
run a wheezy special down to the sid- 
ing at Schirmer’s Lake. All day long the 
farmers poured into the place with tired 
wives, kids, lunch baskets, and their 
horses rattled at firecrackers. 

Some of the town swells came out on 
the Saint Joe. They spent the day fish- 
ing for carp and bull heads, blistered in 
row boats, and took mud baths in the 
lake. Some of the older boys would 
spoon around the willows with the 
girls, but wood ticks and gnats pestered 
their romance. 

It never failed to work up a cracking 
shower in the late afternoon. Most of 
the crowd, thanking old Pluv for the 
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chance, would beat it up to the hall for 
cover. The folks up there were beery 
and good-natured by then. German 
mothers gave their kids a little beer and 
filled them up with pop and cracker- 
jack. By the time the shower stopped 
every one was wet inside and out. The 
soggy garden reeled again with danc- 
ing. 

The Nebraska summer night swal- 
lowed up the blistering sun and steep- 
ed the grove around the hall in a close 
romantic dark. The waltzers whirled 
fast. Plump farmer girls tossed their 
happy heads, their bright dress a ka- 
leidoscope of swinging color as they 
came under the lamps. Hilda Erlich al- 
ways smiled, her hair a gorgeous braid- 
ed gold, tight, and like a crown. Coats 
bobbed black and shirt-sleeve whites 
whirled by with ties that streamed off 
back when not pressed tight to warmer 
bosoms. Flashing couples churned 
against the murky drop of night. Along 
the sides lamps sprayed lemon light 
across the dull green of the garden. 

Doc Dorgan, who came West with 
his lungs, would dance around with the 
pretty farmer girls. He had jerky legs 
and when he looked at you one eye 
seemed straying off some other place. 
The dancing made him pale and he 
would hack a bit. 

Later the moon might shine down 
through the trees, as though to lend a 
little poet’s light to some hired-girl’s ro- 
mance. Professor Zuber never slackened 
up the pace. On into the morning with 
the waltz and ragtime tunes, he’d make 
the dancers spin. It might be two or 
three before the “Home, Sweet Home” 
would bring the night to an end. Lit- 
tle girls and heavy baby boys cried, half 
asleep, when mothers waked them up. 
The stupid teams went clumping off 
with drowsy loads of farmer folks. 

The orchestra would linger for a 
lunch in the barroom, old Adolph 
Busch busy cutting liverwurst and 
bringing bock. By then Schneider had 
a sentimental leer, his eyes rolled red 
and with a swollen look. Pospischel 
would wrap his big bass fiddle up like 
a clumsy black mummy. 

When Bendel got his drums all in 
the rig, the horses jogged away toward 
town. The clover, damp and sweet close 
to the road, the horses’ barny smells 
and Schneider’s breath would make a 
mixture rare upon the night. We'd all 
be near asleep when of a sudden the 
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horses would take a sharp bend in the 
road and, going by the moon-white 
cemetery, we would know that we were 
getting close to home. 


THE ELKS’ CLUB 


The Grand Junction Lodge of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks had its quarters up over the Daley 
Fruit Company on Front Street. Climb- 
ing the stairs that led up to the lodge 
rooms, you could smell bananas. Morn- 
ings, with some of the other fellows, 
I made extra money unloading ba- 
nanas for Daley from cars on the Front 
Street siding. Late afternoons and eve- 
nings I set up pins in the Elks’ bowling 
alley upstairs. 

At night the old alleys reminded me 
of a battle. The smudgy lighted haze 
of smoke down the room, the glisten- 
ing golden alleys and dark balls slith- 
ering along; the whack and bang of 
hollow sounding pins; the other balls 
rolling back up front and tumbling to 
rest against a neighbor, only to be sail- 
ed into resounding slam and rattle of 
wood; the high laugh of Chris Netch 
or the whaling oaths that Oscar Engle 
sent roaring through the smoke. 

Moe Franklin, the steward, always 
reminded me of dining cars and sway- 
ing water bottles. His crisp white coats 
seemed to citify the club. He strutted 
into the alley with trays of cigars and 
polished glasses flashing in the murky 
air, a high light topping his ebony. Moe 
and Mrs. Franklin ran a_ boarding 
house where town swells dined and 
bragged about how Alabama the food 
tasted. They catered at the Binghams’ 
and Pells’ parties. Moe shone and gleam- 
ed his Birmingham best about the Elks 
and was efficiently dusky, except when 
Mrs. Moe went south to visit her sister. 
Whereupon he went on a jagged bat, 
making a substitute necessary to the 
benevolence of the order. 

Evenings the billiard room was as 
happy as the bowling alley. I'd leave 
Chuck Cogshell setting my pins and go 
over there for a rest. Banker Pell was 
slow and slick with his cue. He looked 
overfed and aldermanic, reaching for 
long shots and trying to keep one foot 
on the floor, his cigar hanging limp and 
helpless from his under lip. He would- 
n’t shake the ashes off. They piled out 
on the end, an ever-increasing hazard 
of a great gray smudge. 
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The overhead lights made vivid green 
backgrounds for the darker forms in 
action against them. The long lines of 
Tom Ferris, of Ferris’s Hardware, 
stretched across the green oblong and 
clicked balls together about the rails. 
He made slick shots off several cush- 
ions and was the club’s best player. At 
home he was pestered by his hen of a 
wife. Tom played late at the club, hop- 
ing she would be a little gummed by 
sleep when he stole home. 

Sid Emery shot a wicked game with 
Ferris. Sid wore the loudest clothes in 
the club. He was in town week-ends, 
travelled for Silver’s Wholesale Gro- 
cery, and smelled of cigars and coffee. 
The boys waited Saturday nights to see 
what stunt Sid would pull. He brought 
the first circular shirt-front to town— 
the kind cut up like pieces of pie. Sid 
reached under his vest between shots 
and twirled it around a notch. Burst- 
ing with gags and smoking-car stories, 
he was permanent end man in the Elks’ 
Annual Minstrels. Fond of shooting 
with the cue held behind his back, Sid 
swayed his pussy little stomach way out 
as he stretched backwards over the rail. 
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Through a large doorway you could 
see into the reading room. The cigar 
case stood close by the door. A long 
table in there was piled with magazines. 
I had seen Mert Stewart, an older Elk, 
sneak pages out of the fly magazine 
that Emil Welsbach imported after his 
trip to Paris. Emil was the club’s naugh- 
ty boy. Having a rich dad, he enter- 
tained the chorus girls every time a 
musical comedy hit the Opera House, 
chasing the show on down to Omaha 
with Ike Salters in his new car. 

On through another door was the 
grand hall where the big stuff was done 
and the dancing. The large elk head 
over the platform seemed moth-eaten 
from the start. Moe fell down there, 
hardly ever dusting his horns, which 
made him look as though he’d feel 
more at home down in Fleek’s gun- 
store window. They hung a large col- 
ored picture of Judge Henry Pell, the 
first exalted ruler, done by a travelling 
photo enlarger. There were imposing 
chairs up front where I supposed the 
exalted rulers sat on private nights when 
they fetched out the goat and sang 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and pulled the 
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eleven-o’clock stuff my dad hinted at. 

It seemed desecrating to pull off the 
gay dances in the dignified goat hall, 
but they had them once every week. 
Those nights Moe had a particular pol- 

ish on everything except the elk horns. 
He might have its nose dusted off but 
he always missed the horns. Zuber’s or- 
chestra played and there was punch and 
cut glass and flowers all over the library 
table. 

The ladies were well gotten up on 
those nights. Beady black dresses with 
tight waists and cigarette card hips, and 
some doing Lillian Russell poses in 
low-necked white satin with lots of clus- 
tery stuff and corsages about. 

My dad looked handsome in his full- 
dress clothes. Mother’s patience ran low 
getting him pried into things and he 
boiled over little cusses, hooking away 
at her back fastenings. But once horned 
into their clothes, they did look grand, 
Dad with his lean dark mustache, and 
Mother full-bosomed but happy that a 
fat lady could look as thin as she man- 
aged to look in those tight waists. 

She was always a little envious of 
the Daiter girls. They were thin and 
willowed through many dances with 
Jim Hawley and Ike Salter or Emil 
Welsbach and other town swells. The 
older women whispered things about 
them, but underneath their gossip they 
envied their shapes and the slick clothes 
they wore. No use talking, Ada Daiter 
was a beauty. With pale blonde hair 
and very dark eyebrows she looked cool 
and warm at the same time. She swept 
the boys with her dark spine-tingling 
lashes, or opened them suddenly, very 
dolly-wide. 

Some holidays they had masquerade 
balls instead of spike-tail dances. Even 
Moe Franklin wore a cornucopia hat as 
he served folks, and Mrs. Moe came 
dressed like a Southern mammy in a 
bandana. Folks broke loose from their 
moorings those nights. Sauerman, the 
undertaker, diked out as gay as possi- 
ble, tried his best not to look like an 
embalmer. Mrs. Sauerman, tipping the 
scales at about two-fifty, liked to show 
her dainty legs. She had little feet, too, 
and when dancing, made you feel she 
was about to take off from her moor- 
ings any minute. 

Mrs. Doctor Fish, the dentist’s wife, 
looked too fast for Doc those nights. 
He walked as if he had permanent 
corns. Mrs. Fish had a cute shape which 


she wasn’t going to waste. They could- 
n’t keep her off the floor even at inter- 
missions. She put on solo dances with- 
out invitation. Her costume was imagi- 
nary and having very little mind over 
her matter she always grew kittenish. 
Doc parked in the bowling alley where 
he couldn’t be embarrassed by her car- 
rying on. 

Elk nights Zuber’s orchestra was pol- 
ished up, too. Max Schneider looked 
very dressed up at the piano. Professor 
Zuber didn’t mind so much on German 
dance nights, but Elk evenings he had 
Schneider over to their place for sup- 
per, so Max wouldn’t overload his in- 
spiration with too many beers. The or- 
chestra played better than usual. Goebel 
didn’t honk so many geese on his clari- 
net. They always wound up the evening 
with “Should Auld Acquaintance Be 
Forgot,” played in slow waltz time. 

After the dance my folks asked the 
Shaws and Rogerses up to our house 
where mother had canned shrimps and 
peas on tap. Stirred into a cream sauce 
they made a chafing-dish nightmare 
called wiggle. Dad always played chef 
on these late occasions. He stood at the 
head of the dining-room table, a white 
apron circling his dress clothes, show- 
ing off his early French ancestry as he 
stirred the bubbling dish. 

While the folks ate wiggle and gig- 
gled away downstairs, I paddled up to 
bed. After the excitement of the dance 
and my pin setting, sleep wouldn’t take 
me off till near dawn. I heard the folks 
finally come into the front of the house 
gossiping about the way Sid Emery had 
carried on with Ada Daiter. Off they 
went into the night, Mother calling 
softly down the front walk so as not to 
wake the Samsons next door. Locking- 
up sounds and Dad pulling the clock 
cord on the stairs. After they came up, 
a long time undressing and mumbled 
sounds of muffled talk about the dance. 
Their lazy buzzing might be broken 
by the fool rooster over at Samson’s in 
the back. He got the moon mixed with 
the sun and had to crow a little, but 
very weak and throaty as if he had a 
cold. 


THE CONGRESS HOUSE 


Bill Daiter, who ran the Congress 
House, was a born spender. When he 
came West to take over the manage- 
ment he began right off to boom the 
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place. Had the whole house cleaned, put 
in fancy furniture and a natty crew of 
waitresses and bellhops. It wasn’t long 
before he had the cream of the town’s 
high livers coming for his fancy meals. 

Mother started a line of hinting, the 
fall that Daiter revived the old hotel. 
She was tired of thinking about three 
meals a day. Why not rent our place or 
shut it up and try boarding down at 
the Congress House? This appealed to 
Dad’s stomach. He had heard about 
Daiter’s bill of fare. So we rented our 
house on Third Street to Doc Fish’s 
brother and down we went bags and 
canary to live at the Congress. 

The building was four stories high. 
We were parked on the top floor. Dad 
bought a great length of rope and tied 
one end to the radiator. In case the 
place caught fire and we were cut off 
from the rickety escape he would throw 
us out the window. 

Daiter had figured red carpet laid all 
up and down the halls and stairs. The 
elevator was very uncertain. It bobbed 
and teetered when Johnson, who ran the 
contraption, opened gratey, rattling 
doors at landings. 

Mr. Daiter had three Italian fellows 
who furnished music all harpy and Ve- 
netian during dinner and then went 
back to shining shoes, peeling spuds or 
cleaning spittoons between promotions 
into harmony. 

He had also imported John Toombs, 
his stiff-necked head waiter. He was 
tall, stoop-shouldered, and bent at the 
waist, as if he had a little cramp, ush- 
ering customers into the dining room. 
Some of the waitresses Mr. Toombs 
head-waitered were good lookers if you 
didn’t mind about their feet. They 
seemed flat and worn out. Mr. Toombs 
anchored us at a table near the kitchen 
doors and our girl had a gold tooth. 

After dining largely, we could sit out 
in the lobby and listen to the Vene- 
tian trio, with no dishes for Mother to 
think about. There they would be, at 
home, cluttering the sink, a wabble- 
stacked chicken-gravied cluster of drudg- 
ery. At the Congress she could sink 
back in state and leather cushions, noth- 
ing bothering her but bad tunes from 
the romantic music makers. 

Mr. Dick Sellers, the perky clerk, 
wore loud shirts and ties and jollied the 
ladies and travelling men. He told every 
one the place was heaping full when 
there were vacant rooms on every floor. 
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Sellers tried to get up a case on blonde 
Ada Daiter but old man Daiter soon 
squelched that. 

Ada went pretty steady with Jim 
Hawley who worked in the bank and 
sang in the Elks’ quartette. She was a 
dinger for looks. All the fellows in 
town envied Jim going to dances and 
shows with such a pinchable blonde. 
Ada had her Dad’s get-up and go. 
Later she went off to study music in 
Chicago, and coming back at vacation 
times she brought snappy ideas right 
from the metropolis. Daiter added 
French words for fried potatoes and 
other things on the bill of fare. Now 
and then a hunter from up around 
Fleek’s gunstore would bring in a bear 
or deer he’d bagged up in the Black 
Hills, and we’d have bear steak and 
venison. Due to Ada’s Chicago influ- 
ence the soups turned turtle or chicken 
okra. 

On Saturday nights they pulled spe- 
cial dinners with dancing later in the 
evening. Folks got dressy and the menu 
was very French. Mr. Toombs might 
have to help Bonnie, our waitress, trans- 
late the bill of fare. The dining room 
rattled gaily, heavy dishes, glasses and 
silver clinking above the hum of talk. 
From the kitchen flowed a never-ending 
stream of surprises, the girls kicking 
the doors wide and flashing in and 
out with heavy trays. Sudden faces of 
white-hatted cooks or dishwashers sur- 
prised us peering through the round, 
glass-covered holes up top. 
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There were sunny days out front on 
East Third Street with fellows park- 
ed in fat armchairs against the bricks, 
warm and sleepy. They puffed and 
yarned away, just to the left of the 
barber-shop entrance. Saturday, week- 
end drummers brought wisecrack ideas 
into the local line of talk. One of them, 
Doug Stevens, was a great swell and 
got sweet on Ada Daiter. This didn’t 
do Jim Hawley’s insomnia any good. 
Doug dressed so St. Louis that it kept 
Jim busted buying new togs to spark 
Ada in. 

Ike Gorley, one of the Third Street 
squatters, said Doug and Jim were both 
suckers. Women got a man no place, 
specially them blonde kind that kept 
parrots and went off to Chicago. The 
hotel gossips would watch the latest 
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turns Saturday nights, to see whether 
Stevens or Hawley sat at Daiter’s table. 

Jim rode a wicked horse in crack 
style and hired a pair of fine ponies 
from Hank Blakely’s barn, taking Ada 
for long rides. She brought home a 
Michigan Boulevard outfit that set the 
town talking. Sam Exeter had fixed 
Jim up in a nifty equestrian layout, 
the fastest thing in town—the kind vil- 
lains wore at the Opera House. Jim 
would crack his boots with his whip 
when he was off his horse and stand 
around looking like somebody at a 
jockey club. Ada’s skirt had yards in it 
and almost dragged her sideways off 
her horse if she took a fast corner. Doug 
Stevens couldn’t ride, but he swung up 
to the front entrance Sundays with 
Hank Blakely’s sorrel team and red 
trap. He drove Ada down to the Platte 
River bridges and all over the country. 

Some nights I left my folks just out- 
side the dining room listening to the 
music, and went over to the wing back 
of the office where the men played cards 
and smoked; Old Tom Binney, the 
barber, and the drummers. I saw Dick 
Sellers squeeze Ada Daiter’s arm in 
there one night. He found Ada looking 
for news about herself at the paper 
rack. Dick would zephyr out from his 
desk, a peppy mixer at all times. When 
Dick jollied her, Ada’s laugh seemed 
higher pitched. 

We hadn’t been at the Congress 
House many months when Mother de- 
veloped a longing for the old house on 
Third Street. After all, head waiters 
and Wop music and French gravies all 
over things didn’t quite satisfy her. She 
wanted the privacy and quiet and even 
the old drudgeries of the house up 
under the hackberry. So we were doom- 
ed to migrate back up Third into a 
gentler atmosphere. This came at a rot- 
ten time. 

Mr. Daiter, deciding to outdo the en- 
emy Kelly House, had brought a reg- 
ular mural painter on from Chicago to 
decorate the Congress up in grand style. 
From a shaky scaffolding in the lobby 
entrance Professor von Heider painted 
fairy angel women, with trumpets, fly- 
ing through the air at a great rate. Ike 
Gorley came in from his sunning on 
Third Street and gaped at these mirac- 
ulous soaring females. 

Before we moved there was one con- 
solation. We had the fire I’d been yearn- 
ing for. It came off in the night, and 
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we were jolted awake by a hammering 
on our door. There was a cutting, 
sneezy smell and the room was pitch 
black before Dad found the light. But 
it proved a punk fire because he would- 
n’t use the rope. It turned out to be 
just a stinking smudge from the cellar 
down beneath the kitchen. Folks prowl- 
ed the halls all night, sleepy and be- 
draggled, nervous for the morning. 

It smoked up von Heider’s ladies 
but he restored them, bathed and pure 


BLACK BELT 


HE shadows ot the magnolia 
leaves were black and still on the 
withered grass. From the high 
darkness of the reception room in the 
Big House I looked out past the white 
flutings of a column into a world of 
dark shapes and amber light. The 
drought had lasted so long now that the 
air was filled with dust that mellowed 
the sunlight. I heard Tennant’s Ford; 
heard it make the peculiar chugging 
noise it always makes when it turns off 
the pike and starts the climb through 
the corn field to the house. 

Soon it rolled under the magnolia 
and stopped. Tennant got out—a little 
slowly it seemed to me. When he came 
into the hall he called to Mary Louise, 
and in a moment I heard her coming 
down the stairs. 

“There’s trouble over at the store.” 
His voice sounded tired. 

“What is it, Tennant?” 

“There’s a family of niggers live over 
by Tishabee—four brothers besides the 
women—name’s Wilkinson.” 

“I’ve heard of them.” 

“Well, one of them bought an old 
phonograph from Tom Shelton Sat- 
urday, paid ten dollars for it. When he 
got it home it wouldn’t run and he and 
his brothers fetched it back this morn- 
ing and asked for the money. Tom just 
laughed at them. The niggers had been 
drinkin’ and the first thing anybody 
knew Henry Wilkinson—that’s the 
eldest—picked up a Coca-Cola bottle 
and hit Tom over the head with it. 
Byrd Johnson was standin’ there and 
saw it, and he pulled out his gun to 
shoot Henry when one of the younger 


again. Daiter did over his whole shee- 
bang that month before we left. There 
was scrubbing and plastering and the 
dining-room was almost ruined. With 
the Venetian trio cleaning up the mess 
there was no music at night, and Mr. 
Toombs wilted with so many duties 
laid upon him. 

Every one got overworked and 
grouchy but Dick Sellers. He was crisp 
and laundered and loud as ever. The 
Saturday after the fire he pulled a dirty 


boys shot him through the stomach. 
They say Byrd is dead now.” 

“What did they do?” 

“That bunch of checker-players was 
in the back room and they come pilin’ 
out just as the niggers started to run. 
They caught the youngest one—and 
strung him up to a tree. He’s hangin’ 
over the road out there now. They 
think the rest of ’em are in a cabin up 
the road a piece. They’ve got it sur- 
rounded—say they’re goin’ to burn it.” 

“It’s makin’ me sick.” 

“I wouldn’t have told you except I 
was afraid somebody else would say 
something. And we don’t want to let 
him know.” 

I knew a thumb had jerked in my di- 
rection and I rose and tip-toed back 
into my room. I lay on the high, white 
surface of the four-post bed feeling the 
soft monotony of the heat. 

Another car drove up and stopped— 
almost under my window. After a mo- 
ment I heard steps in the hall and then 
a high, tense voice. 

“Mist’ Tennant, you reckon we kin 
use your telephone? We want to git 
them dogs over from Mississippi.” 

“Why, I thought you didn’t need 
‘em, Fred.” 

“We did, too, when we burnt up that 
cabin, but they wan’t no signs o’ the 
black apes in the ashes. So I better be 
phonin’ for them dogs. Reckon they 
won’t git here "fore six or so.” 

I heard Mary Louise’s voice, unnatu- 
ral and thin: 

“But, Mr. Smith, I’m afraid it’s out 
of order. I couldn’t get central all day.” 

“I better make a try at it, anyway, 
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trick on Daiter. He resigned right in 
the middle of the mess and took a train 
for Omaha, where worse and more of 
it, Ada Daiter joined him. Old man 
Daiter nearly went nuts. Had them de- 
tectived and chased all over Iowa and 
Illinois, but Dick was a snapper. A jus- 
tice of the peace in Galena bound them 
safe and sound, out of reach of the vile 
minds of several Grand Junction gentle- 
men, including Mr. Jim Hawley of the 
Farmers’ National Bank. 


By Carl Carmer 


please ma’am. Can’t waste any more 
time.” 

“It’s just to the right of the stairs,” 
said Tennant. 

Steps in the hall again, and then Ten- 
nant’s voice—almost a whisper: 

“You shouldn’t have said that.” 

“I couldn’t help it,” said Mary 
Louise desperately. “It’s horrible for 
them to get the dogs by usin’ our 
phone.” 

“Sh-sh—listen. We'd better get our 
niggers in from the lower forty.” 

“Shall I ring the bell?” 

“And let everybody know? Send 
William and have him say we've got 
something for them to do near the 
house.” 

There was a long pause. I could hear 
Fred Smith’s voice dimly as he talked 
to a man who lives in Mississippi and 
keeps bloodhounds. After a while he 
stopped and then came the starting 
roar of the car outside my window. 

“Much obliged, folks,” called Fred 
Smith. The house was silent. 

I lay still and tried to sleep—but my 
mind wandered ceaselessly over the 
hot, dusty road, through the wide corn 
fields. Finally I arose, bathed, dressed, 
and went out to sit under the magnolia 
and wait for supper time. The air was 
motionless. 

There was a rustling in the corn 
field behind the house. Tall tops near 
the edge were swaying violently. Then 
a small black boy came out and ran 
toward the house. 

“William,” I called. 

He stopped and turned a hopeless 
face toward me. 




















he came. 

“I know what happened this morn- 
ing,” I said. “Mr. Tennant and Miss 
Mary Louise don’t want me to, but I 
do. Have you heard any more? I'll give 
you a quarter to tell me if you'll not 
tell anybody I asked.” 

“They killed my aunt,” said William 
breathlessly. “My uncle Lafe, he’s deaf, 
and he was drivin’ Aunt Susan into 
town. White folks say ‘Stop ’at car,’ but 
Uncle Lafe he don’t hear. White folks 
shoot through the back of the car an’ 
kill Aunt Susan. Uncle Lafe took on 
awful, but they tol’ him he mighty 
lucky to git out alive he-self. I got to 
go tell my mammy.” He turned and 
ran into the house, forgetting his prom- 
ised reward. 

I sat looking down toward the road. 
The sky was beginning to redden with 
sunset. A low rhythmic moaning came 
from the house. I had not noticed its 
beginning. It seemed to me to have been 
going on a long time. 

Tennant’s Ford was climbing the 
rise again. 

“Well,” said Tennant, “I certainly 
am ashamed we’ve left you alone most 
of the day. I reckon it’s been pretty hot, 
though, to do anything much.” 

“I had a long nap this afternoon,” I 
said. “How are things with you?” 

“Pretty good. Haven’t got as many 
watermelons as I thought I had. Some 
black rascal’s been gettin’ up early these 
mornin’s.” He laughed. “Let’s go in 
an’ have some dinner.” 

Mary Louise sat at the foot of the 
long table—the big silver coffee pot 
beside her. 

“You'll have to excuse the service to- 
night. Lula’s not feeling well and 
Aunt Mattie is helping out.” 

Aunt Mattie, ageless and slow, tee- 
tered about the table, muttering. 

“You haven’t begun to tell us about 
your life in New York,” said Mary 
Louise. “It must be awfully exciting.” 

While I was in the midst of a descrip- 
tion of new skyscrapers and newer sub- 
ways the kitchen door opened. A black 
man entered and stood just inside. I 
wavered—stopped. 

“What is it, Dolph?” said Tennant 
sharply. 


“*Scuse me, Mist’ Tennant, but 


them dogs run over our land down by 
the branch right by Preacher Ben’s 
place, an’ Preacher Ben he out in front 


“Come here, William,” I said. Slowly 





BLACK BELT 


“On my land?” said Tennant, and 
his face grew white. 

“How could they?” Mary Louise 
burst into tears. “That sweet old man!” 

“He been preachin’ fer forty year,” 
said the black man. 

Tennant turned to me. “There’s been 
a little trouble at the stores today. Some 
niggers got a little out of hand.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

He looked at me uneasily. “Why, I 
reckon there ain’t much to tell. Just a 
little trouble—the niggers that started 
it took to the corn fields and the sheriff 
got the dogs to help catch ’em. I'll be 
out in a minute, Dolph.” 

The black man went out. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mary Louise, dry- 
ing her eyes. “I reckon I must be tired. 
Do go on about New York. It’s fasci- 


natin’.” 


After dinner Mary Louise and I sat 
out on the porch behind the towering 
pillars and watched the moon creep up 
from down below the road. Aunt Mat- 
tie brought juleps and we sipped at 
them in silence. The air was cool now 
and a little breeze filled it with rus- 
tlings. Out in the corn that spread its 
tossing leaves over almost half of the 
county we knew that men were strid- 
ing behind the tugging, whining 
dogs. Tennant came out in a short 
while, took his glass from the tray and 
sat down heavily. We had almost fin- 
ished our drinks when Mary Louise 
spoke: 

“Do you reckon the governor 

“He was elected by the Klan,” said 
Tennant grimly. 

Then no one said anything for a 
long time. The moon was just above 
the tops of the tall pines down by the 
road. Its light made the shadows of the 
pillars on the porch floor into deep 
black oblique stripes. 

“If you'll excuse us,” said Tennant, 
“I reckon we'll go to bed. It’s been a 
right hot day.” They left me and I sat 
a long time in the weird beauty of the 
Black Belt night before I returned to 
the friendly softness of my bed. 
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Aunt Mattie waked me in the morn- 
ing—bearing down on me rather un- 
certainly, loaded tray held high. 

“Miss May Lou say she don’ think 
they'll hol’ meetin’ at Bethel Hill this 
mornin’—but they will.” 





an’ the men with the dogs shoot him.” 
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“I want to go,” I said obstinately. 
“You tell Miss May Lou if she'll lend 
me the Ford I'll just run over there by 
myself.” 

Aunt Mattie walked off, muttering. 

In about an hour Mary Louise ap- 
peared. 

“T'll just put on my hat and drive you 
over there,” she said, “but I’m sure 
they won’t be having services. They’re 
too frightened.” 

“Why don’t you let me go alone?” 
I said. 

“Oh, no, I'd really enjoy it.” Her 
voice had the same thin ring that it had 
when she told the sheriff the telephone 
was out of order. 

“Well, then, let’s go,” I said. 

We drove down the pike a few 
miles, then turned off on a narrow, 
climbing, rocky road. After about two 
miles we could see the weather-brown- 
ed little bell-tower of Bethel Hill 
church. 

As we drove into the scant yard we 
saw a few Negroes gathered under a 
sycamore tree beside the steps. We 
stopped, and immediately a straight 
black man with a grizzled moustache 
left the group and approached us. 

“Good mornin’, preacher,” said Mary 
Louise. 

“Mornin’, Miss May Lou. Mornin’, 
sir.” 

“Mornin’, preacher,” said I. 

“You're a little late in startin’, ain’t 
you?” said Mary Louise. 

“Yes’m. It’s takin’ ’em a long time to 
arrive here this mornin’. Couple of our 
deacons started walkin’ ‘long the road 
an’ somebody shot at ’em. They won’t 
let any of us folks on the road on ac- 
count of all the trouble yistiday. They’s 
a-comin’, though.” His arm swept in 
an arc that covered the valley. We 
looked down and saw the corn fields 
dotted with people. In the cleared 
spaces we could see them plainly— 
men and women moving upward to- 
ward us. 

“That was an awful thing that hap- 
pened yesterday,” said Mary Louise. 

“Yes’m,” said the preacher. “It sure 
was awful. We was mighty sorry to 
lose Preacher Ben. He was a good man 
an’ he preached round here for forty 
year. His wife says he died prayin’ for 
them that shot him.” 

“We're all terribly sorry,” said Mary 
Louise, a little tremulous. 

“Reckon we might as well begin,” 
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said the preacher. “We are honored to ty-fourth chapter and the second verse: 


have you-all’s company.” 

“We walked across the yard and 
entered the little church. The pews were 
board benches. At the far end in the 
centre was a platform on which were a 
bare table and two chairs. The preacher 
mounted the platform. 

“We are honored today by havin’ 
the company of distinguished white 
friends, an’ I’m goin’ to ask them to 
name the first hymn we sing. What'll 
it be, Miss May Lou?” 

““Somebody’s Knockin’, ” said Mary 
Louise. “I love to hear y’all sing that.” 

The simple melody rose, gathering 
volume. More people were entering the 
church. It was almost full. 

“Knocks like Jesus 
Answer Jesus 
Somebody's knockin’ at your do’.” 


Now the benches were full and men 
were sitting in the windows. Their 
voices grew louder. 

“O sinner, why don’ yo’ answer? 
Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ do’.” 

When the song ended the preacher 
announced the “first collection.” 

“That’s for us,” whispered Mary 
Louise. “He’s afraid we'll leave before 
the end of the sermon.” 

After he had blessed the offering the 
preacher began to speak, slowly. His 
text, he said, was from Isaiah, the thir- 


Wines match the underside of shade; 

But no more softly than the hush 

Where hemlocks make dark neighborhoods 
Is matched by notes of birds. The thrush 


“For Jehovah hath indignation 
against all nations and wrath against 
all their host.” 

He said it was a mighty bad thing for 
men to get mad. And it was a bad thing 
to make men mad. Usually it was the 
fault of both people when they got mad 
at each other. But when the Lord got 
mad at a man it couldn’t be anybody’s 
fault but that man’s. The Lord was al- 
ways right. He didn’t get mad often, 
but when he did, awful things hap- 
pened. 

The preacher was warming up now 
—-striding nervously from side to side 
of the platform. 

“Anythin’ the Lord do is right,” he 
shouted. 

“Have mercy, Lord,” came back at 
him in a hysterical feminine shriek 
from the front bench. He broke into a 
chant—beginning on a high note— 
ending in a low, breathless, husky 
minor. 


“The Lord can throw a thunderbolt 

An’ burn your cabin down 

An’ he'd be right. 

The Lord can raise a hurricane 

An’ blow your chimney stones away 
An’ he'd be right. 

The Lord can raise a mighty flood 

An’ drown your mules an’ children, too 
An’ he'd be right. 


Ain't he a terrible God?” 


UNDER COVER 
By Margaret Emerson Bailey 
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Cries came from all over the little 
chapel: 

“Oh, yes, Lord.” 

“Jesus, have mercy.” 

“You're right, brother.” 

Behind us a big black woman began 
to shake convulsively. Two men arose 
and held her. 

“Let me alone!” she screamed. “I’se 
bound to shout. I see the light—I can 
see Jesus.” Above the rising Babel— 
the preacher again: 


> 


“The Lord can make the sun so hot 
Burn up all your beans an’ corn 
An’ he'd be right. 


The Lord can make boll-weevil come 
Eat up all your field of cotton 
An’ he'd be right. 


Ain't he a terrible God?” 


Mary Louise lifted her bowed head 
and leaned toward me. 

“Please let’s go,” she said. “I can’t 
stand it. These poor people!” 

When we got to the Ford a tall black 
boy was sitting on the running board. 

“Jes’ waited to see nobody touched 
your Ford, Miss May Lou,” he said. 

“Thank you, Rafe,” said Mary 
Louise. 

We turned back toward home. The 
noise inside the little church was very 
loud now. But above it all rode the 
preacher’s voice—asking his proud 
question. 


With pinions white as shining salt, 
Wings match the crested wash of waves; 
But in the blowing of thin scud, 

The sea-gull finds the voice he saves 


Instilled with a desire for song, 
Finds cover for his voice that sings 
In the slow drip of forest rains, 

In overflows from icy springs— 
With no more sunlight in his throat 
Than there is sunlight on his wings. 


To keep it harsher for the storm 

That breaks in thunder on the beach. 
He whistles loud with whistling wind, 
But under cover of its reach, 

He turns the lashings of a gale 

Into the whipcords of his speech. 
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AS I LIKE IT- Wiliam Lyon Phelps 








HE award of the Nobel Prize to 
John Galsworthy was received 
with general satisfaction. His lit- 
erary career began at the beginning of 
the century (the publications of 1897 
and 1898 are of interest only to the 
biographer) and in 1906, with the ap- 
pearance of “The Man of Property,” he 
found himself famous. At that time he 
had no intention of writing anything 
more about the Forsytes; but the prefer- 
ence of thousands of readers was as in- 
telligent as it was insistent; it was a 
happy day in English literature when he 
once more put that family on paper. 
Assembling five works in one volume 
in 1922 and giving it the faintly ironi- 
cal title “The Forsyte Saga,” he made 
what seems to be a permanent contribu- 
tion to English fiction. He has had 
many imitators during the last ten 
years; but there are, in our century, only 
two “era” works of high distinction, 
“Jean Christophe” by Romain Rolland 
and “The Forsyte Saga” by John Gals- 
worthy. 
When I was in London in 1928 I 
picked up the morning newspaper and 
saw the headline 


DEATH OF SOAMES FORSYTE 


the most gratifying compliment that 
any writer of our time has received. 

And now, whether he wants to or not, 
he must live with the Forsytes until 
death do them part. His novel of 1932, 
“Flowering Wilderness,” makes up in 
steady interest whatever it may lack 
otherwise. From first page to last, it 
holds the reader’s attention, the touch 
of melodrama being as exciting as it is 
improbable. In this book we enjoy a 
novel written with the refreshing com- 
petence of a master. 

Outside of the fortunes of the For- 
sytes, among the novels of Mr. Gals- 
worthy I prefer “The Patrician.” 

If Mr. Galsworthy had never written 
a novel, he would still deserve the Nobel 
Prize. This rather bold assertion is 
based on his admirable plays; for in the 
magnificent florescence of the British 
theatre between 1892 and 1914, he has 
a garden of his own. Where he learned 
“the technique of the drama” I do not 
know; but the glorious year 1906, which 





saw that masterpiece of fiction, “The 
Man of Property,” also saw his first play, 
“The Silver Box,” revealing a first-rate 
dramatist. 1906 was a red-letter year. 

“The Silver Box,” “Strife,” “Justice,” 
“The Pigeon,” “The Skin Game,” 
“Loyalties’*—among living men only 
Barrie and Shaw have equalled John 
Galsworthy as dramatist. 

His verse is respectable rather than 
remarkable; but his essays are very fine. 
There is a good reason for giving him 
the Nobel Prize, apart from his work 
as dramatist and novelist; he fulfills the 
intention of the original donor. Al- 
though John Galsworthy is a one hun- 
dred per cent Englishman in ancestry, 
breeding, and education, he is an inter- 
nationalist. To him foreigners are hu- 
man; as intelligent, even as trustworthy, 
as Englishmen. 

Mr. Galsworthy is one of the few 
men now living who write all their 
work with pen and ink; so that not only 
his manuscripts—which he carefully 
preserves—will have value because he 
wrote them, but in time they may be 
noteworthy as twentieth-century curi- 
osities. 

Two Englishmen, two Irishmen, and 
one American have received the Nobel 
Prize. The English language may domi- 
nate the world in other respects, but it 
does not seem to overawe the Nobel 
Committee. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s great contempo- 
rary, Sir James Barrie, returns to prose 
fiction for the first time in thirty years, 
with the publication of “Farewell Miss 
Julie Logan.” This is in the fourth di- 
mension, of imagination all compact. 
No one but Barrie could have conceived 
it and certainly no one else could have 
made so fantastic a dream so vivid. It 
takes us back over forty years to “The 
Little Minister.” Incidentally I learned 
more new words than I have from any 
English book in a long while. The Scots 
language has peculiar felicities; I wish 
I knew it better. It comes as naturally 
from Barrie as ghost-stories from A.E. 
When the latter gentleman appeared 
in my house, I rather expected to see 
him accompanied with a leprechaun. 

The accomplished Percival Christo- 
pher Wren delights his enormous and 





loyal constituency by writing another 
novel on the French Foreign Legion, 
and at the same time granting a wish 
I expressed in these columns three years 
ago, that he would continue the history 
of the prize-fighting hero of “Soldiers 
of Misfortune.” He has done both in 
“Valiant Dust,” a ripping yarn of ad- 
venture, filled to the last page with ex- 
citement. 

New murder-stories that will hold 
you in thrall are “Valcour Meets Mur- 
der,” by the dependable Rufus King; 
and “Rope to Spare,” by Philip Mac- 
Donald. Works of this kind I select 
carefully; I have had the bad luck lately 
to read six would-be thrillers that were 
intended to “distil me almost to jelly 
with the act of fear”—but they didn’t 
jell. Nothing is worse than a dull mur- 
der story. 

The second volume of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Journal,” covering the years 
1911-1920, is even better than the first. 
His observations are acute; whatever 
one may think of his novels and plays, 
he was a born journalist. He told me in 
1912 in London that he would certainly 
visit America again, and possibly he 
would have done so if it had not been 
for the interruption of the war. I have 
seen reviews of these two volumes of the 
“Journal” which complain that they are 
commonplace. I find them extraordi- 
narily interesting—not a dull entry. His 
conversations with Barrie, Hardy, 
Wells, Moore, Shaw, etc., are thrilling. 
The Journal abounds in good stories— 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, after being re- 
buked by Shaw at a rehearsal of one of 
his plays, said “You are a terrible man, 
Mr. Shaw. One day you'll eat a beef- 
steak, and then God help all women.” 

Recently I heard that on a certain oc- 
casion Bennett came up to E. F. Benson, 
and said “I have just been reading your 
latest book, and it is plain you can’t 
write.” Benson replied, “When I took 
up your latest book, I found I couldn’t 
read.” 

Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s “The 
Victorian Sunset” is not nearly so good 
as its predecessor, “Those Earnest Vic- 
torians.” It bears the marks of haste and 
of something more unfortunate—the 
determination to finish a job. 
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As this is about the time when those 
who migrate in the winter are thinking 
of Bermuda, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending a book on that beautiful island 
that seems to me ideal, “The Story of 
Bermuda,” by Hudson Strode. This is 
a sumptuous volume of nearly four 
hundred pages in large type, embel- 
lished with seventy-five illustrations. It 
is divided into the following sections— 
History, Bermuda Today, Writers on 
and in Bermuda, Architecture, Gardens. 
The full-page pictures are superb; and 
as Mr. Strode is a scholar and man of 
letters, the prose style is worthy of the 
scenery. 

An able and decidedly readable sur- 
vey of the present condition of litera- 
ture, with conjectures as to its immedi- 
ate future, is found in a smallish book 
“The Outlook for Literature” by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Thorndike of Columbia. 
“The one safe prediction that can be 
made of the literature of the future is 
that it will go on increasing in quan- 
tity.” Long before the Christian era, a 
philosopher made the petulant remark, 
“Of making many books there is no 
end,” just as one hundred years ago peo- 
ple complained of the “roar” of the 
crowded streets of cities. As Carlyle 
shouted at the top of his voice to pro- 
claim the wisdom of silence, as Bernard 
Shaw spoke half an hour over his al- 
lotted time to proclaim the folly of pub- 
lic speaking, so the only way to call pub- 
lic attention to the excess of books is to 
print another. Professor Thorndike is 
not going to be disturbed because of the 
thousands of new books, because of 
their indecency or vulgarity, or in fact 
because of anything. He has the wise 
attitude of accepting what cannot be 
altered, and commenting thereupon. 
Speaking of the popularity of contem- 
porary pessimism, he says “the original 
Puritans were not more lacking in 
geniality and urbanity or more vocifer- 
ous in their objurations. . . . Surely 
this is a passing mood, for even if the 
world seems very ill, it can’t be any 
worse than it has often been before, and 
it may still incite hope and humor.” 

As to the increasing custom of print- 
ing words in books that used to be seen 
only on fences, Mr. Thorndike says, 
“nothing is more tedious than the repe- 
tition of sexual indecencies, or, let us 
say, improprieties. The sensation pro- 
duced by a word tabooed in polite so- 
ciety cannot survive its frequent recur- 
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rence; even the small boy who retires 
behind the barn to hear himself say 
naughty words finds the exhibition 
eventually unexciting.” 

I recommend to all who are inter- 
ested in the correct pronunciation of 
English and in good usage to read the 
little tract by the scholarly and urbane 
R. W. Chapman, called “Oxford Eng- 
lish.” This is a reply to an American 
accusation; is full of specific instances, 
and therefore valuable. The dog-letter 
“R” is one of the chief differences be- 
tween the English of our Middle West 
and the English of the Oxford lecture- 
room; but there are others. The vowel 
“O” in words like “wrong,” for ex- 
ample. 

The best one-volume life of Scott 
that I have seen is “The Laird of Ab- 
botsford,” by Dame Una Pope-Hen- 
nessy. It is called “An Informal Presen- 
tation of Sir Walter Scott.” It is exclu- 
sively biographical, and as fair an ac- 
count of his virtues and weaknesses as 
seems possible. It should serve as a 
healthy corrective to the devastating at- 
tack on Scott by Donald Carswell, call- 
ed “Scott and his Circle,” if it were not 
for the fact that apparently Hugh Wal- 
pole and I are the only persons who 
have read Carswell’s book. 

I was talking about Scott at one 
o’clock in the morning with the Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, who, it is safe to 
say, knows more about Scott than the 
Governor of any other State. We were 
discussing Scott’s irregularities in finan- 
cial matters, when the Governor said 
that Scott’s action at the end wiped 
every previous peccadillo off the slate. 
And so it did. It is well to remember 
that just as a noble career of thirty 
years can be destroyed by one foolish or 
criminal act, so one splendid deed may 
erase all black marks. Unfortunately 
the latter is much rarer than the former. 

“Love Lyrics from Five Centuries” is 
a handsome quarto, beautifully printed 
and illustrated in color. The poems have 
been chosen by George G. Harrap, the 
pictures were made by Baron Arild 
Rosenkrantz, and there is an interesting 
introduction by John Drinkwater. I 
wonder why the lovely lyric “There is 
a Garden in her Face,” one of the best 
poems of Thomas Campion, is ascribed 
to Richard Allison. 

“Life and Lillian Gish,” by herself 
and Albert Bigelow Paine, is a book 
that will delight many thousands of 


readers; and the numerous portraits of 
Miss Gish in various réles add to the 
value of the biography. Her beauty is 
so impressive that it will become leg- 
endary, like that of Mary Anderson. 
The best thing that has been said about 
her art as an actress is by George Jean 
Nathan, who wrote in Vanity Fair, 
“The particular genius of Lillian Gish 
lies in making the definite charmingly 
indefinite. . . . The whole secret of the 
young woman’s remarkably effective 
acting rests, as I have observed, in her 
carefully devised and skilfully negoti- 
ated technique of playing always, as it 
were, behind a veil of silver chiffon. 
. . . She is always present, she always 
dominates the scene, yet one feels some- 
how that she is ever just out of sight 
around the corner. One never feels that 
one is seeing her entirely. There is ever 
something pleasantly, alluringly miss- 
ing.” 

The purest beauty is always elusive. 
Miss Gish is like the Madonnas of An- 
drea del Sarto, that we see through a 
silver mist. 

Those critics who insist that she did 
not act in “Uncle Vanya” and in “Ca- 
mille” had better consider the words 
of Mr. Nathan; for she is truly a great 
artist. No one who has seen her can 
possibly forget her; and it took adverse 
critics so many columns to explain why 
she was not a great actress, that I am 
reminded of what Oscar Wilde said 
when Labouchére wrote three columns 
headed “Exit Oscar”: “If it took Labby 
three columns to prove I was forgotten, 
then there is no distinction between ob- 
scurity and fame.” 

“Theatre and Friendship: Some 
Henry James Letters,” with a Com- 
mentary by Elizabeth Robins, is a book 
full of charm; furthermore it shows 
Henry James’s intense interest in the 
theatre. It was one of the disappoint- 
ments of his life that he could not suc- 
ceed as a playwright. Bernard Shaw 
clearly explained why. It was in his 
language, which could not get over the 
footlights to the ears of the audience. 

Here is a book that will please all cul- 
tivated people, whether they know 
much about etching or not—I heard 
Childe Hassam say the other day that 
there were many (otherwise intelligent) 
persons who supposed that etchings 
were done with pen and ink. Well, this 
new book is called “The Etching Hob- 
by,” is written by William D. Cox, and 
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explains what most cultivated people 
will want to know. It is a work pri- 
marily for the general reader, but is also 
valuable for collectors. It has thirty-one 
excellent reproductions of etchings; 
and the various chapters are headed 
“Engraving,” “The Lithograph and 
the Woodcut,” “Familiar Marks, Mar- 
gins, Proofs, Bookplates, Prices,” “Con- 
temporary American Etchers,” “Con- 
temporary Foreign Etchers,” and there 
are also separate chapters on Albrecht 
Diirer, Rembrandt, Whistler. This is a 
book that ought to have been written; 
so far from being superfluous, it will 
fill an empty place. 

Virginia Woolf has the critical rather 
than the creative temperament; her es- 
says are stimulating and illuminating. 
Her latest book, ““The Second Common 
Reader,” has essays on Donne, “Robin- 
son Crusoe,” James Woodforde the 
Diarist, Beau Brummell, Thomas 
Hardy’s Novels, and many others. They 
are just as good as you thought they 
would be. 

If you liked the humor of “1066 and 
All That,” and you liked it if you read 
it, you will as certainly enjoy another 
little volume by the same partners— 
W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman. This 
is called “And Now All That” and is 
curiously illustrated by John Reynolds. 
It is filled with terrific puns and plays 
on words. 

It is generally agreed that in the 
immediate future there will be plenty 
of leisure for everybody, whether one 
wishes it or not, and whether the leisure 
is voluntary or otherwise. A distinguish- 
ed scholar, Professor Jacks, made a jour- 
ney of months through the United 
States to discuss the proper use of lei- 
sure, because he rightly believes that 
civilization depends on just that thing. 
Now appears a timely work called “Lei- 
sure in the Modern World” by C. De- 
lisle Burnes, written in the manner of a 
popular address. He discusses leisure for 
children, for youths, and for adults. If 
Satan really finds mischief for idle 
hands to do, Satan is going to be busier 
than ever; and hitherto he has seemed 
to be the only person in the universe 
who has no leisure at all. 

Previously I have praised in these col- 
umns the Reverend Doctor John Haynes 
Holmes’s edition of Scott’s verse; and 
now, as another tribute to Scott in his 
centenary year of 1932, we have a selec- 
tion from his prose, called “The Wa- 
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verley Pageant,” consisting of the best 
passages from his novels, with intro- 
ductions by Hugh Walpole, and notes 
by Wilfred Partington. Hugh Wal- 
pole’s prefatory remarks are written in 
a better English style than the chapters 
they introduce, but Scott does not hold 
his place in the front rank of English 
fiction because of stylistic elegance. I 
wonder how many Americans read 
Scott today. Those who remember him 
for the pleasure he gave them in youth 
will find this volume (662 pages) en- 
chanting. Mark Twain and Stevenson, 
both of whom expended tremendous la- 
bor on perfecting their prose, could not 
forgive Scott for his carelessness. 
Perhaps too many think of the age 
of Shakespeare as the age of drama; it 
is not an impertinence to remind read- 
ers that the spacious times of Queen 
Elizabeth were magnificent in every- 
thing except electric lighting, and other 
conveniences that had not been invent- 
ed. There is no English prose compar- 
able to that of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible; Bacon’s Essays are su- 
preme of their kind. The songs and lyri- 
cal verse had a spontaneous melody 
which modern writers have tried in 
vain to recapture. Thus I welcome 
“The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Verse” edited by the scholarly Sir 
Edmund Chambers; a handy little vol- 
ume of over nine hundred pages. It is 
a marvel of “infinite riches in a little 
room.” I am always interested in any 
selection from Shakespeare to see what 
Sonnets will be chosen—the great diffi- 
culty, of course, being to decide what 
shall be omitted. Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers takes fifty. The favorite Sonnet of 
the late Professor Henry A. Beers was 


Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 


In reading the Sonnets, one is impressed 
by Shakespeare’s physical fear of the 
English climate, which was as detest- 
able then as it is now. How often he 
speaks of the brevity of summer, of the 
rare sunlight, of the coming on of the 
winter cold; he must have been very 
sensitive to harsh winds and overcast 
skies. 


Among the best volumes of American 
poetry published during the last year is 
“Earth’s Processional” by David Mor- 
ton. He is one of our foremost nature 
poets. He rejoices in the beauty of Au- 
tumn as in the beauty of Summer. I ad- 
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mire the splendid health of his verse, 
and recommend it to the despondent 
and the timid. Probably one reason why 
Americans enjoy Autumn and Winter 
more than foreigners, is because we 
view these changes with comparatively 
little personal discomfort; just as it is 
certain that one reason for the modern 
love of mountains is that they are no 
longer perilous as they were in the 
seventeenth century. Then the Alps 
were a disagreeable and dangerous bar- 
rier on the road to Italy. Very few trav- 
ellers thought them beautiful. 

Those who like an unusual sensation 
in poetry will do well to read the verses 
of Doctor Sum Nung Au-Young, 
Founder and President of the School of 
Chinese Philosophy. This tiny volume 
is called “The Rolling Pearl,” and has a 
Foreword by Edwin Markham. The 
poems show imagination, adoration of 
beauty, love for humanity, and idealism. 
They are all written in English but they 
breathe the spirit of centuries of Orien- 
tal traditions. 


To the large number of American 
writers who despise their native land, 
who are without faith in its future, who 
“view with alarm,” etc., etc., I recom- 
mend “The Soul of America,” by Ar- 
thur Hobson Quinn. This is more 
thoughtful, more carefully considered, 
nearer to the truth, than the majority 
of the wails of our pretentious pessi- 
mists. 


In judgments on human nature, I 
have more respect for the opinions of 
the Headmaster of a boys’ school, than 
for the pronouncements of professional 
psychologists. If I had to pick a class of 
men to represent the best in American 
citizenship, I think I should select the 
Headmasters and Principals of our 
great schools. No matter how busy these 
men are, they should, after the experi- 
ence of years, give the public the benefit 
of their observations. Thus I am glad 
to see a little book called “The Art of 
Behaviour, A Study in Human Rela- 
tions,” written by Frederick Winsor, 
the Head of Middlesex School in Con- 
cord, Mass. Here is a book for parents 
to consider. 


Through the kindness of Doctor 
Emanuel de Marnay Baruch, President 
of the Goethe Society of America, I had 
the honor of attending the exercises at 
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the dedication of the Goethe Monument 
in Bryant Park, New York, on Novem- 
ber 26. The luncheon preceding the out- 
door exercises was the most amazing I 
have ever attended in that, although 
there were eight or ten speakers, not one 
spoke over five minutes! I have attend- 
ed one million public banquets, and this 
was unique. The occasion was graced by 
the presence of the German Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, His Excellency 
Doctor von Prittwitz und Gaffron. He 
is a model of what all Ambassadors 
should be. His extempore address was 
in fluent and perfect English, his man- 
ner had that distinction which only 
high-bred gentlemen possess, and his 
scholarship was without pedantry. 


William Butler Yeats, who is now in 
this country, is reported in The New 
York Sun as saying, “I’ve read O’Neill, 
but only a few of us know anything 
about Dreiser, Anderson, and your 
other writers.” Hurrah for Ireland! 


The depression accounts for the few 
additions to the FANO CLUB. But I 
take pleasure in enrolling the name of 
C. H. Morse, of the Junior Class in Yale 
College. 

The FAERY QUEENE CLUB is en- 
riched by the addition of Miss Vivien 
Thurber Barrett, of Brooklyn, who was 
one of three students in the New Jersey 
Coliege for Women who read the entire 
poem. If the other two will send me 
their names, I will confer upon them 
immortality. 


NEW BOOKS 
Books marked 


*“Flowering Wilderness,” by John Galsworthy. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

*“Farewell Miss Julie Logan,” by J. M. Barrie. 
Scribners. $1. 

*“Valiant Dust,” by P.C. Wren. Stokes. $2. 

“Valcour Meets Murder,” by Rufus King. 
Doubleday Doran. $2. 

“Rope to Spare,” by Philip MacDonald. 
Doubieday Doran. $2. 

*“Journal,” by Arnold Bennett. Vol. 2. 
Viking. $4. 

“The Victorian Sunset,” by Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford. Morrow. $3.50. 

*“The Story of Bermuda,” by Hudson Strode. 
H. Smith and R. Haas. $5. 
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It is good news for Americans living 
far from New York that the famous 
actor, Walter Hampden, is, in Words- 
worthian phrase, stepping westward. 
Last year he made a tremendous suc- 
cess “on the road” with “Cyrano.” Be- 
ginning late in January, he will tour 
America all the way to the coast with 
“Caponsacchi,” the beautiful and im- 
pressive tragedy made by Arthur Good- 
rich out of Browning’s epic, “The Ring 
and the Book.” As Scripner’s is read in 
every town in every state, I remind my 
readers of this important theatrical 
event, and of the pleasure in store for 
them. 


Harold Waldo, of Auburn, Calif., 
has been trying the experiment of re- 
reading extinct best-sellers, with the re- 
sult that he likes Churchill’s “The 
Crossing” and “The Crisis,” and does 
not care for Stewart Edward White or 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.” He adds: “Mary Murfree’s 
books loom like her Great Smoky 
Mountains. I have read and re-read and 
read again her ‘Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains’ and by the living 
gods there is an American classic! It 
equals that other exquisite classic “The 
Country of the Pointed Firs’ which 
Willa Cather eulogizes. It has all of that 
exquisite rightness of word and phrase 
and character which Miss Cather and 
Wilder and others strive for.” 

Some years ago I re-read “Trilby” 
and it was as fresh and fine as when it 
first appeared. 


The Reverend Doctor Eliot White 
uses the word microfy which was coin- 
ed in these columns not long ago. He 
has an excellent article in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor headed “Microfy- 
ing the Grand Canyon.” And as many 
of my readers will behold this Wonder 
of the World in the next few months, 
let me quote from Doctor White: “a 
certain hotel daringly perched upon the 
precipitous north rim of the stupendous 
gorge of the Grand Canyon... . In 
one of the spacious window plates, 
there is discerned a diminutive bubble 
or ‘flaw,’ which proves, on closer exami- 
nation, to be a perfect crystaline lens so 
clearly focussing objects beyond that it 
can no longer be considered a flaw at 
all, but rather an enthralling addition 
to the value of the entire pane.” 

Doctor White also sends me the 
following headlines: From The New 


York American, July 15, 1931: 


ADULT ALIEN 
BORN IN LEAD 


meaning that more New Yorkers over 
34 years of age were born abroad than 


in the U. S. 


From The New York Times of 
August 2, 1932: 


BRITISH HONOR DEAD 
ON FIELD OF SOMME 


where you must discover in the article 
that “dead” is a noun. 


MENTIONED, WITH NAMES OF PUBLISHERS 


with an asterisk are recommended for use in reading clubs 


*“The Outlook for Literature,” by A. H. 
Thorndike. Macmillan. $1.50. 

*“The Laird of Abbotsford,” by Una Pope- 
Hennessy. Putnams. $3.50. 

*“The Waverley Pageant,” ed. Walpole. Harp- 
ers. $4. 
*“The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century 
Verse,” ed. Chambers. Oxford. $3. 
*“Earth’s Processional,” by David Morton. 
Putnams. $2. 

*“The Soul of America,” by A. H. Quinn. 
Univ. of Penn. $3. 

*“The Art of Behaviour,” by Frederick Winsor. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 

*“Oxford English,” by R. W. Chapman. Ox- 
ford. 50 cents. 
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*“Love Lyrics from Five Centuries,” ed. Har- 
rap. Crowell. $5. 

*“Life and Lillian Gish,” by L. Gish and A. B. 
Paine. Macmillan. $3.50. 

*“Theatre and Friendship,” Henry James, ed. 
E. Robins. Putnams. $3.50. 

*“The Etching Hobby,” by William D. Cox. 
Illustrated. W.F. Payson. $3. 

*“The Second Common Reader,” by Virginia 
Woolf. Harcourt Brace. $3. 

*‘And Now All That,” by Sellar and Yeatman 
Dutton. $1.75. 

*“Leisure in the Modern World,” by C. D. 
Burns. Century. $2.50. 

*“The Rolling Pearl,” by Sum Nung Au- 
Young. March & Greenwood. $5. 
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The Crisis in Education 


ARE WE TAKING IT OUT ON OUR CHILDREN ? 


By William John Cooper 


Federal Commissioner of Education 


Doctor Cooper here presents striking evidences of the crippling of educa- 
tion caused by the depression and by the frenzy of economy which is 
a resultant of the financial conditions. He shows the need for immedi- 
ate and wisely considered action to preserve our educational standards. 


any children returning after the 
M holidays found the doors of the 
schools closed. Other schools are limp- 
ing along with inadequate teaching 
force, an inadequate supply of text- 
books, obstacles which are seriously lim- 
iting the educational advantages of 
which the American people once boast- 
ed. The depression has produced a crisis 
in education and raises the question of 
whether we are to consider education a 
luxury or a fundamental necessity. De- 
spite the financial difficulties in which 
States, counties and communities find 
themselves, it is a serious question 
whether educational facilities should 
not be strengthened as a community 
service rather than curtailed, thereby 
injecting another element of insecurity 
and demoralization into a situation 
which has already had enough shocks. 
Economies can undoubtedly be made, 
but such economies should be the result 
of careful study. The obvious methods 
of decreasing teaching force and cutting 
textbook appropriations to the mini- 
mum may well be the very essence of 
false economy. 
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Doctor A. F. Harman, Superintend- 
ent of Education for Alabama, predict- 
ing that the schools of half the counties 
in his State would be forced to close at 


the end of the half term, pointed out 
that such a situation would result in 
throwing more than a thousand teach- 
ers out of employment and would affect 
more than 200,000 children. His state- 
ment points to two of the many prob- 
lems confronting the cultural forces in 
the nation which led to the recent call- 
ing of the President’s Conference on 
the Crisis in Education. It was hoped 
that such a conference would set in mo- 
tion the orderly survey of conditions 
and of methods whereby costs may be 
cut by increasing efficiency rather than 
by deep slashes in obvious items in the 
school budget. 

Should there be more taxes? Should 
there be a tax of a different kind? 
Should the sales tax replace the tax on 
general property? Is the country itself 
now too poor to support the kind of an 
educational system which we have had? 
Has our free-school period been extend- 
ed too far? Is it true that the camel’s 
back has been broken by the fact that 
53 per cent of those eligible for high 
school education now take advantage of 
this opportunity? Or have we built too 
elaborate buildings? Should we now 
spend less on buildings? Or should we 
build now as a means of relieving un- 
employment? In other words, what is 
the cause of our present trouble and 
what is the best remedy? These are 
some of the questions to be answered. 


Reports from city superintendents 
have been received and tabulated from 
about half of these officers in the United 
States. Of the reports of county super- 
intendents, the first four States tabu- 
lated were Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
and California. They showed some of 
the effects of the economic crisis on 
the schools. 


be 


California, it will be recalled, has a 
State and county aid law by which $700 
of State money is distributed to every 
elementary school having a population 
of 35 or less in average daily attendance. 
To this fund is added $700 of county 
money. The State money comes from 
taxes on the earnings of certain selected 
corporations. The county money is 
levied on the general property of the 
county as a whole. Therefore each school 
district in California may have $1400 on 
which to operate its schools without any 
local taxation whatever. Even better 
provision is made for high schools. 
Therefore the school situation does not 
reveal the effects of the crisis in this 
State. 

Alabama’s condition is very well il- 
lustrated by the statement of Doctor 
Harman referred to above. In that State 
school funds probably will not permit 
the majority of the schools to run six 
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months this year. Last year two coun- 
ties closed their schools in the middle 
of the term and a third cut two months 
from an average term of seven months. 
Twenty-three per cent of the schools re- 
porting were operating with an abnor- 
mal reduction in equipment and sup- 
plies and 25 per cent of the rural schools 
were doing without much-needed re- 
pairs. One county reduced the salaries 
of grade teachers 25 per cent and high 
school teachers in excess of 27 per cent. 
The average reductions for all counties 
reporting were 12 per cent for elemen- 
tary teachers and 18 per cent for high 
school teachers. 
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In Arkansas conditions were even 
worse. Between the 1931 and the 1932 
terms of school the elementary teachers’ 
salaries in the white schools were re- 
duced 14 per cent, and in the Negro 
schools 21 per cent. This meant a reduc- 
tion in median salary from $621 per 
year in the white elementary schools to 
$523 per year. In the Negro elementary 
schools the reduction in the median 
salary was from $370 per year to $291 
per year. In the high schools the condi- 
tion is not quite so bad. The reduction 
in one year was for the white schools 11 
per cent. In actual figures the median 
salary was reduced from $1033 to $915. 
In the Negro high schools the reduction 
was g per cent, from $809 to $733 per 
year. 

In 1930-1931 there were in Arkansas 
114 districts holding schools open for 
60 days or less. A year later this num- 
ber had risen to 219 schools for white 
children. For Negroes there were 57 
holding school for this length of term 
in 1931 and by 1932 this number had 
risen to 92. It is obvious that the length 
of term will have some effect upon edu- 
cational opportunity. If the child has a 
6-months school he will have had by 
the end of 8 years 48 months in an 
elementary school. This is little enough 
time in which to get the tools of an edu- 
cation. If, on the other hand, he has but 
2 months of school each year in the 8 
years he will receive a total of only 16 
months. This is a very difficult problem 
in administration. If the State has some 
schools which have a session for 180 
days, as Arkansas has, and other 
schools in session for only 60 days or 
less, there can be no uniformity in the 


course of study throughout the State. 
There can be no equality of educational 
opportunity and yet this condition held 
last year for over 300 schools districts in 
that State. 

In Arkansas, which was known to be 
one of the poorest States before the de- 
pression, the number of schools which 
were closed on February 1, 1932, for 
lack of funds was 725, and the number 
of pupils enrolled in these schools was 
36,865. These schools had operated for 
the year ending June, 1932, for only 
3-9 months. The same schools had oper- 
ated the year before this for 6.5 months. 
In other words, 2.6 months of school 
had been cut off in 1932. The number 
of schools in the State of Arkansas which 
were continuing on a tuition or dona- 
tion basis was 316 and the number of 
schools which were not paying their 
teachers in full for the year was 1366. 
In addition to this, 97 school districts 
had defaulted in the payment of some 
$144,574 in principal, and $131,904 in 
interest. No one can say that pupils who 
lived in these school districts could pos- 
sibly have an equality of opportunity 
with pupils who lived in a district able 
to keep school open for 180 or 200 days. 

The revenue available per child in 
average daily attendance throughout the 
State varied in 1932 from $13.65 in Van 
Buren County to $57.27 in Pulaski 
County. In other words, an average 
child in Pulaski County had four times 
as much revenue back of him to provide 
education as did the average children of 
Van Buren County. The length of term 
is one respect in which the school oppor- 
tunity of the children who live in the 
United States differs from that of chil- 
dren who live in every other civilized 
nation. In France the school term is at 
least 200 days; in England and Sweden 
it is at least 210 days; in Germany and 
Denmark at least 246 days. The average 
school term in the United States as a 
whole is 169 days and in cities of 10,000 
and over it has been 182 days. This is 
one of the reasons why the American 
schools are not now supposed to be as 
efficient as the schools in Europe. Shall 
we allow this depression to make it 
worse? 

From Arizona it was reported that 
some of the counties employed on the 
average 24 per cent fewer grade teach- 
ers and 19 per cent fewer high school 
teachers last year than they did the year 
before. Indications, however, are that 
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these reductions are in part accounted 
for by consolidation. This is undoubted- 
ly a wise economy but it does add to 
the unemployment of teachers, and so 
to unemployment generally. Probably 
consolidation which should go ahead 
with rapid strides now will further add 
to the unemployment of teachers. There 
does not seem to be any way of avoid- 
ing this. It is to be hoped, however, that 
these unemployments will strike the 
poorly prepared and inefficient teachers, 
not those who have the longer terms of 
training or the better preparation. 
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Reports on the present situation have 
been received and tabulated from ap- 
proximately one-half of the cities of the 
nation of 10,000 population and over. 
In general, it appears that the pupil en- 
rollment of these cities has increased as 
a whole 1.39 per cent, due chiefly to con- 
tinuance in high school and the enroll- 
ment of postgraduates. This does not 
seem to mean very much in terms of 
percentage, but in terms of a typical 
city of 100,000, enrolling 17,400 pupils, 
of which there are 93 in this country, it 
means an increase of approximately 240 
pupils. Ordinarily this would mean add- 
ing to the teaching staff 8 teachers. But 
instead of finding an addition, we find 
that the teaching staff in a city of this 
kind has been reduced on the average 
by 11 teachers and the class size has 
been increased. In addition to this we 
find that the teachers’ salaries have been 
reduced over the country at large by 
5 per cent. With no other reduction this 
would mean approximately $50,000 off 
the budget of our typical city. This is in 
addition to the fact that the teachers, 
like all other public servants, are called 
upon to help carry the unemployed. In 
New York City alone the teachers’ bud- 
get for relief has been more than $2,000,- 
000. In some other cities, such as in Chi- 
cago, where the teachers have been paid 
in warrants, these warrants have had to 
be discounted with the result that there 
has been a further drastic reduction. The 
cities generally report also that the as- 
sessed valuation on which taxes have 
been levied has been reduced by 7.5 per 
cent. In our typical city of 100,000 popu- 
lation and $150,000,000 assessed valua- 
tion this drop of 7.5 would mean a drop 
of $11,250,000 even if the tax rate were 
not changed. They also report that their 
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current expenses have been cut by over 
5 per cent. 

Very serious reductions have been 
made in the matter of textbooks. Despite 
the fact that the appropriation for text- 
books represents only about 1.5 per cent 
of the total school budget, this item has 
been one of those most affected. As a re- 
sult pupils are now using old and worn 
textbooks. This is a matter of great im- 
portance in an American school. In a 
European school where children are 
taken into the nearby country on excur- 
sions and get a lot of their information 
from what they see and what they are 
told by the teachers, a textbook is not so 
important. In this country the teachers 
are less well prepared and do not remain 
in the profession for a lifetime. In a 
State such as Pennsylvania where they 
remain on the average longer than in 
most States they stay for only ten years 
and the textbook is an important factor. 
If these books are out of date, have 
pages missing, maps out and other de- 
fects, the work of the schools is seriously 


crippled. 
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One of the most serious cuts has been 
made in capital outlays, which is report- 
ed lower by 38 per cent. In 1266 cities 
there are estimated to be 107,000 pupils 
on part time and 59,000 more are in 
portable buildings. This failure to build 
means that large numbers of architects 
and builders are unemployed. Yet the 
enrollment, especially in secondary 
schools, has gone up. Unquestionably 
the time to build needed classrooms is 
at the present time. These rooms can be 
had, however, only by adding to the 
bonded indebtedness of the district or 
by increased taxation at the present 
time. It does not appear that the people 
in these various districts are ready to 
vote for additional buildings. Yet the 
time to build public buildings is when 
private building is lax. Much more can 
be obtained in school buildings under 
present conditions than can be had 
when all the builders are employed on 
private work. Yet cuts in the budget 
seem to be unavoidable. 


A city of less than 50,000 population 
in Indiana which in 1929 reported a 
budget of $1,026,101.52 reduced this in 
1930 by approximately ro per cent or to 
$905,651.00. In 1931 it was reduced 
again and in 1932 it stood at $725,- 
342.28 or a reduction of more than 25 
per cent in the four-year period. Such 
cuts are becoming more prevalent as 
the depression period is prolonged. 

Wherever the schools were extrava- 
gantly operated the depression is 
squeezing out the water. This is a gain 
for real education, It is in the poor rural 
districts especially that help is now 
needed. Frequently the trustees of these 
districts are trying to keep their schools 
against consolidation movements. Yet 
improvements in roads and improved 
methods of transportation make many 
small schools unnecessary and wasteful. 

From New Mexico we have a report 
which reads: “For the school year 1931- 
32 one entire county (Taos) reported an 
average length of school term of 103 
days for the elementary school; another 
county (Rio Arriba) reported an aver- 
age length of school term of 120 days 
which means that some of the districts 
taught less than 6 months.” Superin- 
tendent Taylor reports, “There are a 
few school districts in Nebraska which 
are rather heavily involved in the main 
due to carelessness on the part of school 
boards, school executives and in some 
cases the voters of the district.” 

Superintendent Callahan of Wiscon- 
sin writes, “We seem to be headed into 
a year or two of rather trying situations 
as far as the schools are concerned.” 

Superintendent Packard from Maine 
says, “In the north section of the State, 
notably in Aroostook County, reports 
have come to me of the possibility of 
failure to maintain schools throughout 
the year. Several of these towns are 
facing very distressing conditions.” 

From Iowa, where there are many 
small districts and where bank failures 
have been common, we get this report 
from the State Superintendent, Agnes 
Samuelson: “The closing of many Iowa 
banks has tied up the funds not only of 
schools and districts, but also of private 
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individuals and if conditions do not im- 
prove in the coming year it is difficult 
to predict what will happen in Iowa. 
The fact that 95 per cent of the cost of 
financing our public schools comes from 
property taxation has intensified the 
need for a complete revision of our sys- 
tem of supporting public education. Our 
administrative units are small and we 
have more school officers than teachers.” 
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The National Survey of School Fi- 
nance has gone far enough to deal with 
this whole question of State support of 
education. It now appears clear that the 
State and the nation together must 
finance the schools. This cannot be done 
unless legislatures of the various States 
take some drastic action with regard to 
local control in many States. Situations 
such as exist in the State of lowa should 
no longer be permitted. If each legisla- 
ture would provide for a State board of 
education elected by the people which 
would appoint the State superintendent 
or commissioner of education for an 
indefinite time it would make a great 
difference. The State could then assume 
the support of the schools since it would 
have a State official in actual control 
who could make a report for the State 
at large. To equalize educational oppor- 
tunity for the whole nation only a spe- 
cial fund from the Federal Government 
would be required. Last year about 
$10,000,000 was distributed to the vari- 
ous States in aid of vocational education. 
It is true right now the Federal Govern- 
ment is having a difficult time financing 
the projects which have already been 
loaded upon it and balancing its budget. 
It seems, though, that in a country as 
rich as ours we should be able to do 
as well by our schools as European coun- 
tries do by theirs. And it would seem 
that we can sacrifice many other things 
before we “take it out on the children” 
by handicapping them in facing a world 
which demands in order to cope with it 
all the resourcefulness and intelligence 
which can be mustered. 





Two Poems by Conrad Aiken 


LET US PRAISE THE VOICE 


But let us praise the voice the lonely voice 
but let us praise the leaf that is the first 
but let us praise the syllable the only 

that syllable which is the seed of worlds 


why we are walking and our lives are speech 
you with a word and I with answering word 
here we are walking in a world of omens 

the leaves are in our hands and we exchange 


what was it that you said what word was that 

what sound was that my tongue gave back in answer 
what touch was this of rock that brought its meaning 
here in this field that is a gift of stars 


here in this grass that is a gift of tongues 
here in this light that is a gift of suns 
here in this nearness that is a gift of space 
here in this love that is a gift of face 


love let us praise the voice and then deny it 
let us adore denial and revile it 

cross the field of stars and then forget it 
love the face in space the space in face 


let us adore together the vile atom 

that fetched us here and gives us words to say it 
simple simplicities in simple nothing 

walking together in the field of death 


love let us cross the field and then absolve it 
despise our human moment and forgive it 
revere our fear of godhead and remove it 
rejoice in voice and then rejoice in sleep. 


DEMON 


But I have speech saved up against that demon 
and I will fend her off and keep her from me 

say to her from the deathbed’s edge-back monster— 
back to your shadow you who are shadow only 

—yes yes and should this adjuration fail me 

why from the hell of memory I'll summon 

the lightning word, the word of fire, and speak 
once and once only— 


then will that foulness falter, 
grovel, fall down, and on low haunches crawl, 
slink, become one with the shadow beside the wall 
back to her nether world of nether natures— 
ah that low shape who has usurped our wings 
to be an angel too— 


but it is not like this; 
no, for the lightning word, 
that word of wings which silence gave a mouth, 
unspoken which was spoken, unbreakable broken, 
darkness made wild with light— 


O pitiful self, 
who of these shapes and shames make all thy meaning 
and draw thy being from disease of chaos 
who of disasters makest thy quick joy 
and now so fearest the womb of night that bore thee: 
who when called back would exorcise thy mother 
would hate her, fear her, spit contempt upon her, 
disown the shadow that gave thee shape— 


speak from the bed’s edge, fool, your lightning word: 
she will expect it as the earth expects it: 

she will expect you as the earth expects you: 

your word was only self, and this she knew; 

it is the lightning’s speech; but darkness, too, 

has words; and these await you, when you come 

into the rock that is your home. 





ME 


FREDER 
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Good — Food 


& 


nis 6 VEN when money is plentiful it is not 
an easy job to buy food and to plan 


meals for all the hungry members of one’s 
family. When it is not plentiful, the prob- 
lem becomes increasingly difficult. 


To meet a nation-wide need, nutrition ex- 
perts have prepared a new booklet which 
names the various foods that must be in- 
cluded in daily menus in order to have 
properly balanced meals. It tells how to 
buy the most for your money—and the 
best for your money. 


Delicious, nourishing food is not necessarily 
expensive. But it takes thought to plan 
economical meals which provide pleasant 
variety from day to day. 


With the help of this booklet, you can 
plan meals which not only will maintain 
health and strength, but also will please 
the appetite. You can have the advice of 
food experts. They will tell you which 
foods are of first importance—how much 
milk, what amounts of vegetables, fruits, 
bread and cereals are desirable, and what 
proportion of meat, eggs, fish, fats and 
sugars should be added to the menus. 


It has been demonstrated that, both in the 
cities and in rural districts, food for every 
member of the family for an entire week 

-twenty-one meals—can be bought at a 
cost of about $2.00 for each member. 


In the booklet “Three Meals a Day” are 
described appetizing and nourishing menus 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner for seven 
days at a cost of only $6.00 for three per- 
sons. Additional menus are suggested at 
slightly higher costs. The booklet includes 
market orders specifying the exact amounts 
You are cordially invited of food to buy for these menus. 
to send for your free 
copy of “Three Meals a , 
Day.” Address Booklet adit : opel METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Department 233-S. - s ' 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. Dept. 233-S 


Please send me your free booklet, “Three Meals a Day.” 





Name____ 





ADDRESS 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT s ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1923 4... 1.60. 





Sail west 
into Hawaii’s 
lazy Springtime 


Bun orr the boat in Honolulu. Laden 
with necklaces of fresh flowers, hear che 
welcoming Alohas, the melodies of the 
native band—the excited Mahalos of 
diving boys who have found your coins. 

You're in a new world, a joyous world 
of color and sunshine. Your car moves 
down astreet that seems tunneled through 
blossoms—orange, crimson, pink shower 
trees, the flaming Poinciana Regia. 

Into your hotel and into summer clothes. 
What will you do this afternoon? Swim- 
ming, surf-boating, lazy watching at Wai- 
kiki—when you're ready. 

No hurry here... .always time for living 
...for chuckling with sheer relief at being 
so far from ordinary worlds. 

The highest temperature recorded in 

lanuary 84°; in July 88°. American plan 
tels at $5.00 a day will delight you. 


$220 Roundtrip 
From the Pacific Coast ports of WVancou- 
ver, San Francisco and Los Angelesto Ha- 
waii and back... $220, First Crass. 
Spacious Cabin Class accommodations, 
$150 roundtrip. See your local cravel agent. 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 
1514 RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you 
FREE, authoritative information about the Islands. For a 
special booklet on Hawaii, with picture maps, send 1o¢. 














Stuart Chase and Economy 
Strangely Enough, a Good Year 





BEHIND THE SCENES 


WITH SCRIBNER AUTHORS 


The So-called Happy Home 
How With the Writer? 

















Sruart Cuase spends his time be- 
tween his home in Georgetown, Conn., 
and his office in New York, when he is 
not on the road lecturing. 

Vircit Jorpan has been appointed 
President of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, an organization es- 
tablished in 1916 to provide a private 
forum for a frank discussion of social 
and economic problems by leading in- 
dustrialists. 

Drew Pearson, formerly of The Bal- 
timore Sun, was one of the authors of 
Washington Merry-Go-Round and now 
conducts a syndicated newspaper col- 
umn under the same title. He lives in 
Washington. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones, formerly 
of the University of North Carolina, is 
a member of the English department at 
the University of Michigan. He is now 
in California. 

H. Gorpon Garsepian is on the staff 
of The New York Times. His book 
Major Mysteries of Science is to appear 
shortly. 

Epmunp Lester Pearson is well 
known for his studies in crime, arising 
from his work while head of a depart- 
ment at the New York Public Library. 
His time is now occupied with his 
books. 

Grant Reynarp, with the appearance 
of his narrative in this number, makes 
his first successful transition from art to 
literature. His illustrations have long 
been known to readers of the popular 
magazines. He lives in Leonia, N. J. 

Marian Purcett is the pen name of 
a successful novelist. 


Cart CarRMER is associate editor of 


The Theatre Arts Monthly. 


Carrot, Ross will be remembered 
for his powerful tale in our first long- 
story contest, “The Fighter.” He lives 
in Richmond Hill, Long Island, and is 
in the insurance business. 

Evetyn Scott is at the moment in 
England with her husband, John Met- 
calfe, working on a new novel. 

Wa ter Giikyson and his wife, the 


former Bernice Kenyon, live at South- 
ern Pines, N. C. 


TO AND FROM THE READERS 


We are writing these lines the day be 
fore Christmas and it is a pleasure to kx 
able to report that the Magazine is jus 
closing one of the best years of its his 
tory. The high quality of its fiction ha 
been acknowledged widely, as shown by 
the reactions of Mr. O’Brien and th 
O. Henry Committee, and we also hav: 
had the distinction of publishing Mr 
Galsworthy’s latest novel at the momen 
he was receiving the Nobel Prize in Lit 
erature. For the information of thos 
who regretted the change in format, w: 
may say that it has worked out success 
fully. In a time of business stress, th: 
Magazine has come through triumph 
antly, which is surely as striking new 
as the old report of the man biting the 
dog. It is late for Christmas greetings 
but not too far along to offer our appre 
ciation of the splendid support of our 
readers. 


FIRE EVERYBODY! 


Economy, all is economy. We pub- 
lished last month a reply from the New 
England branch of the National Econ- 
omy League protesting against Stuart 
Chase’s article “Government Economy” 
[December Scrisner’s]. Soon after we 
began to hear from those who do not 
feel that government economy is an un- 
mitigated blessing, particularly when it 
attacks the social services. 


Sirs: No sooner had Mr. Chase’s article ap- 
peared than New York City proved how sound 
his views were. The first economy action of 
this great municipality was to discharge 800 
hospital workers, despite the knowledge for 
years that our hospitals have been woefully 
under-manned. .. . 

Joun HeErscu. 

New York City. 


Sirs: Mr. Chase’s article on Government 
Economy is one of the most concise, penetrat- 
ing and illuminating that has ever been writ- 
ten. 

Orto MALLERY. 

225 South 15th St., Philadelphia. 


Sirs: May we have permission to reprint Mr. 
Chase's article in our Review, which reaches 
6000 mayors and other municipal employees 
in Illinois? 

A. D. McLarty, Secretary. 

Illinois Municipal League, Urbana, Illinois. 
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The Seven 
Wonders 
Of 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 


They’ve been called the 
b ) “Seven Wonders of Southern 

Africa” — They really 
world wonders— 


are 


Victoria Falls, nature’s supreme 
achievement in cataracts, alone worth 
the trip to South Africa * * * Zim- 
babwe’s Temple of Mystery, built 
of mortarless stones—when, and by 
vhom? This is one of the riddles of 
ihe universe*** The Rand Gold- 
fields, 
cold, with mine shafts more than a 
mile and a half deep * * * The Pre- 
mier Diamond Mine, that gigantic 
crater at Pretoria which has yielded 


world’s greatest source of 


more than 6% tons of the precious 
stones, including the famous “Culli- 
nan,” and the Alluvial Diamond 
Fields, realization of Sindbad’s “Val- 
ley of Diamonds,” where “digger’s 
luck” may bring a fortune at any 
moment *** The Bushman, cave- 
man and hunter, ethnologically the 
oldest of surviving races (you can 
see quaint rock paintings left by his 
ancestors thousands of years ago) 
***The Cango Caves, majestic 
subterranean studded with 
stalactites and stalagmites * * * 


But South Africa has far 


more than seven wonders— 


halls 


Kruger National Park, where Afri- 
ca’s game animals roam freely in a 
5-million-acre natural zoo * * * Zulus, 
Basutos, Pondos, Matabele, with 
their primitive kraals, customs, witch 
doctors, war dances***and_ the 
glorious Alp-like mountains, delight- 
ful seaside resorts, country clubs; 
the refreshing climate and almost 
perennial sunshine that make a so- 
journ in South Africa an ex- 

hilarating joy * * * with com- % 
fortable travel facilities * * * 


For full information address 


Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc. 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 
The American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 
or any office of Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons- 
Lits, Inc. or the American Express Company 
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Sirs: Mr. Chase's article is good. It ought 
be made obligatory reading for all legislators. 
JosEPpH SPENGLER. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Sirs: Mr. Chase's article is so good we want 
to make use of it in a course in American gov- 
ernment being taken by about one hundred and 
fifty students. 

James P. RicHarpson. 

Department of Political Science, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 


BIG GUNS ROAR 
Mr. Stoddard’s article on conditions 
in the Near East did not meet with the 
approval of a Socialist reader. 


It is surprising that ScripNeR’s would accept 
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and print an article like Lothrop Stoddard’s 
“Chaos in the East.” 

The day of chauvinism and imperialism is 
waning. No longer are the Eastern countries 
going to tolerate the “holier than thou” dic- 
tates of Western foreign powers. 

Mr. Stoddard admits the Filipinos “would 
rather be governed like hell by ourselves than 
like heaven by Americans.”” Are we always go- 
ing to be so greedy for what does not belong 
to us that our sensitivity is so dulled we do 
not know when we are not wanted? 

Mr. Stoddard denies that he is an alarmist 
as he foments racial hatreds and massages the 
“Nordic superiority complex.” Our achieve- 
ments in culture and philosophy are difficult 
to discern. Those of the Orient leave us breath- 
less with awe at their deep beauty and pro- 
found wisdom. 

Mr. Stoddard would have us rattle swords 
against Russia and its mighty Oriental coun- 
tries. He would be wise if he would study our 
own inability to govern ourselves. A land that 
boasts it can govern the Filipinos had better 
first take care of its striking farmers, its strik- 
ing miners, its 12,000,000 unemployed. 

New York City. Mary E. HILvyer. 





derangements. 


guaranteed, or money back. 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 











Uric Acid 


ACHES? 


@ Are you bothered with annoying pains in your 
arms or legs? Not serious enough to take to a doctor, 
you may think . . . but don’t be too sure. Excess uric 
acid, neglected, leads to acidosis, rheumatism, kidney 


The caffeine in ordinary coffee has a tendency to 
produce uric acid. Try dropping it out of your diet. 

Caffeine, we said. Not coffee. For two weeks, drink 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee (97% caffeine-free). It 
tastes like what it is . . . a delicious blend of Brazilian 
and Colombian coffees. Only the caffeine is out. 

You can drink it morning, noon, night; and check 
for yourself its effect on your pains, your general 
health improvement. Your coffee taste won’t know 
you’ve changed. Your system will. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 
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NOT SO HAPPY? 


Certain articles don’t seem to reach 
their full influence until months after 
publication. Such a one was “In Defense 
of the Happy Home” by Catharine Mor- 
ris Wright which appeared in Septem- 
ber. Modestly we are not publishing the 
letters of praise, but here is a sample of 
the objections to it: 


Sirs: I wish to protest vehemently against a 
certain paragraph in Mrs. Wright’s article. . . . 





“Of course we drink. . . . Liquor is taken as 
much for granted among ladies and gentlemen 
now as it was fifty years ago and will be fifty 
years hence. . . .” I really think in deference to 
those of us among your readers who are not 
“ladies and gentlemen,” that paragraph should 
have been censored. It is not only an insult to 
us but to dear William Lyon Phelps, whose 
article begins on the next page and to our 
splendid president himself. The impudence of 
“the wets” is passing all endurance. 
Atice D. DuFur. 
Elsinore, Calif. 


WRITER'S REVOLT 
Taking exception to a recent article 
by William C. White on the plight of 
the intellectual under the Communist 
régime in Russia, John Davidson, 118 
S. Park St., Madison, Wis., makes a 
vigorous protest: 


Among other things, Mr. White says, “They 
(the intellectuals) find, too, that there is no 
place for the intellectuals with their typical 
psychology in the Communist movement. 
They learn that they do not make good Com- 
munists.” What does this mean? Well, as 
near as I can determine, it means that as long 
as the intellectuals continue to be the willing 
servants of the bourgeoisie, either by their in- 
difference or vacillation, so long will they be 
out of place in a genuinely revolutionary move- 
ment. This is very true, but a little obvious, I 
think. The statement seems to imply, however, 
that no intellectual worthy of the name could 
stand being a Communist. His typical psy- 
chology would revolt. The Communist Party 
on the contrary, holds that no intellectua 
worthy of the name can go on acting as the 
typical intellectuals have for the past few years 
A real intellectual would revolt at any typica 
psychology which would chain him to a life 
of indecision and inaction in a world of chaos 

The caliber of Mr. White’s mind is revealed 
in his witty comparison of the Capitalist world 





lf it was true then, it’s true Now 


In 1928 THOMAS A. EDISON said of the Electric Industry: 


“Development has 
only Well Begun” 


WO and a half million electric 

refrigerators, nine million ra- 
dios, half a million ranges, to cite 
a small part of progress, have been 
installed in millions of homes 
since 1928. On more than a quar- 
ter of a million farms motors have 
replaced muscle, and the number 
of industrial customers has in- 
creased by 63,000. 


Yet Today... 


50% of wired homes do not use 
electricity for more than lighting 
and the flat-iron. 


89% of farms are without electric 
power. 


45% of industrial power is not fur- 
nished by electric utilities. 


The statement —“Development has 
only well begun,” is still true. 


A Foundation for Future 
Growth 


The Associated Gas & Electric 
System serves 805,000 residential 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 





electric customers who, during the 
last two years, increased their use 
of electricity at a faster than aver- 
age rate. The purchasing power of 
these customers is well up to the 
national average. 

Yet of the total number served, 
only... 


1 out of 6 owns an electric refrig- 
erator. 

1 out of 2 owns an electric radio. 

1 out of 33 owns an electric range. 


The installation of these three 
popular appliances increases four- 
fold the amount of electricity used. 


Increased Industrial Use 
Forecast 


Since 1929 more than 1,000 new 
power customers have been added 
by the Associated System. This in- 
crease forecasts greater industrial 
consumption than ever before as 
economic recovery progresses. 
For information about facilities, serv- 
ice, rates, write 





NEW YORK 


to a circus. A strange circus, my friend—one 
in which misery, starvation, intellectual pover 
ty, wage slavery, frustration and despair play 
leading rdles. He perhaps relishes the enter- 
tainment value of these things. I am profound- 
ly sorry, but I can nor. Or it may be that he 
looks upon his fellow men with a great air of 
detachment, as one views the caged animals in 
the circus-——something not worth wasting one’s 
sympathies upon. 





WRITE 


to our 
PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
for Information about Books 


THE SCRIBNER BOOK STORE - 597 Fifth Avenue 
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LITERARY SIGN-POSTS 


The Return of Mr. Lewis and Other News 
Edited by Kyle Crichton 


Reviews by 


Eur Srecet 
Istpor SCHNEIDER 

















BRITISH AGENT 
by R. H. Bruce Lockhart 


Putnam. $2.75. 


This is an extraordinarily interesting 
and exciting book. At twenty-seven 
Bruce Lockhart became British Consul- 
General at Moscow and saw the world 
war give the last push to the tottering 
structure of Czardom. In 1918 Lloyd 
George selected him to be head of the 
British Mission to Soviet Russia. By the 
age of thirty-one he had lived through 
the birthpangs of the revolution, had 
had contact with Lenin, Trotsky, Chi- 
cherin, Lunacharsky and others and had 
barely escaped with his life. His story 
of Moscow in those terrible days of 
allied intervention, counter-revolution 
and civil war is the most vivid, the most 
understanding and the most honest ac- 
count by an outsider we have read. 

It is good, even at this date, to hear a 

























SEDGWICK 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 
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Shu n the Stairs 


and avoid needless heart strain 


Of all forms of over-exertion stair climb- 
ing is most often indulged in. It calls for 
10 to 14 times more effort than walking, 
so doctors frequently have occasion to 
warn patients not to climb stairs. If some 
one cannot climb stairs the need for an 
elevator is obvious. More often, however, 
it is not a question of ability so much as 
advisability. Private elevator service, mod- 
erate in cost, as provided by Sedgwick for 
an individual or all members of the family, 
is not only a desirable convenience but a 
necessity in a great many homes. Ease of 
operation, safety, low maintenance ex- 
pense and other features are ~—- * de- 
scribed in our illustrated booklet. rite 
for copy weer: Address SEDGWICK 
MACHINE WORKS, 155 West 15th Street, 
New York. Established 1893. 








British diplomat confess that the much- 
touted Red Terror was the result of civil 
war for whose intensification “Allied 
intervention, with the false hopes it 
raised, was largely responsible.” “Our 
intervention,” writes Lockhart, “intensi- 
fied the terror and increased the blood- 
shed.” 

That Lockhart went to jail and pretty 
nearly to the wall was mostly his own 
fault and by his own confession. He 
had gone to Russia opposed to any in- 
tervention without the consent of the 
Bolsheviks. He had secured the atten- 
tion and confidence of Lenin, Trotsky 
and other leaders on this programme. 
Nevertheless, when the counter-revolu- 
tion got under way with the help of 
the Allies, he went with the counter- 
revolution, and from what little he tells 
us it is plain that he was involved 
plenty. Had Lenin died under the as- 
sassin’s bullets, had the Allied armies 
been more formidable, “British Agent” 
might not have been a book club choice 
for the simple reason that there might 
not have been any British Agent to 
wre a. EpwIn SEAVER. 
ANN VICKERS 
by Sinclair Lewis 

Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

There is, in the book Ann Vickers, a 
rattling panorama of things west and 
east of New York; and, in the midst of 
that panorama, a woman with her feel- 
ings changing and changing. Ann Vick- 
ers, starting with Illinois, wanted some 
man who knew his own mind, was 
fairly fleshly, and wasn’t given to dilly- 
dallying; she also wants to adjust her- 
self to a tremendous, tricky, flexible uni- 
verse. The search for the forthright man 
begins when Ann is twelve or so—the 
imperial boy, Adolph Klebs, is the male 
around then; and ends when Ann is 
forty, is famous and with more than her 
share of illuminating disappointments. 

As Ann goes searching, longing, and 
learning, a lot of America of these late 
times is shown us by the zealous, sharp, 
mischievous Mr. Lewis. Ann Vickers 
has some of the fiercest and most effec- 
tive note-taking I know, Mr. Lewis’s 
| eye, or inside card-index, is like an effi- 








As You Like Them 


A Reader’s Guide to the New 


HOLT BOOKS 
Leonhard Frank’s 
The Singers 


Do you like an author who searches hu- 
man hearts? If so, you will want to read 
this new novel by a famous European nov- 
elist, a penetrating story of love and the 
struggle for life in Germany today. $2.00 


Erika Zastrow’s 


The Possessed 


Do you like a novelist who understands 
women? Then you will relish this unspar- 
ing novel of a mother’s possessive love, 
and a daughter who tried to escape. 
Erika Zastrow is a rising American novel- 
ist whom critics have compared to Ham- 
sun for her “depth and human warmth.” 

$2.00 


Rosamond Lehmann’s 


Invitation to 


the Waliz 


If you respond to beauty in a novel— 
beauty of writing, theme and character— 
do not miss this story of “the golden 
moment” when a girl steps into woman- 
hood. Amazingly enough this exquisite 
novel is now in its third month as a na- 
tional best seller. $2.00 


Albert Schweitzer’s 
Out of My Life 
and Thought 


If you enjoy contact with great personal- 
ities you will be carried away by this au- 
tobiography of the amazing Alsatian 
who, renowned as musician and philoso- 
pher, left Europe to bury himself as “jun- 
gle doctor” to the blacks of Africa. II- 
lustrated. $2.50 


Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine’s 


Mike Fink 
Mississippi King of 
Keelboatmen 


If you enjoy the zest and gargantuan hu- 
mor of real frontier legends you will revel 
in these tall tales of Mike Fink, half- 
horse, half-alligator, mighty keelboatman 
of the Mississippi. Illustrated. $3.00 


Ernest R. Groves’ 


Marriage 


Have you found most books about mar- 
riage too sentimental, or too biological ? 
Read Groves. Frank, understanding, 
complete, illustrating every point with 
actual case studies, he writes about mar- 
riage ina way that can help every one mar- 
ried or planning marriage. $3.50 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S CAMP AND 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








If you plan to send your son or daughter to 
boarding school next fall, would you like to 
visit some of the good schools during the 
spring term? 

Early plans for summer camps are also 
desirable. 

Let us make suggestions that you may in- 
vestigate thoughtfully. 


RicuHarp Desuon, Director 
SCRIBNER’'S SCHOOL AND CAMP 
SERVICE 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 














EUROPEAN TOURS 


Leader in Wandervogel movement in Germany, archi- 
tect, musician, F. ae, willlead party ofbo »yson 


Walking Tour through Germany 


in July. Sailing, swimming, wood craft, mountain 
climbing, and all cultural studies desired, included 

No equipment needed. Ocean chaperonage provided. 
Fee not over $500.00. Highest American references 
For information write Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 

















SUMMER CAMPS 


PINE KNOLL CAMP 
White Mountains, N. H. 
Jolly good friends, freedom to rest and think. New tennis courts, 
fine horses. West Point riding instructor. Music, dancing, aquat- 
ics, dramatics, etc., under famous teachers. Tuition incluces rid- 
ing and all expenses. Junior and Senior Camps. Booklet. 


Mrs. Frances W. Guster or or Mr. James D. Sorber, 33 W. 70th St., W. Y. C. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC SCHOOLS 


RIVERDALE s.ecicrt, 


Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board Records. 
Athletics, Student agg Fo ~aogeal Fire Proof Dormitory. 26th 
Year. For Catalog Addre 

FRANK 8. HACKETT, /ea: Z ‘Ma ster, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


- SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Resident and Day. Postgraduate and Junior College courses. Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial, Domestic 
Science. Country estate. Sports. European affiliated school. 
Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
351 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


OGONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


near PHILADELPHIA 


Traditional grace of finishing school with educational thorough- 
ness. Junior College. General courses. Cvllege preparation. 
Home-making Department. 45-acre campus. Kemarkable health 
record. Aydal Hall, girls 7-14. Catalog 

ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Prin., Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 




















_ SOUTH ERN SCHOOLS 


STAUNTON "5257 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by a = mic exc od nee 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. 303 gradu- 
ates in 116 colleges and universities. Catalog. CoOL. THOs. H,. 
RUSSELL. B.S., LL.D., Pres.. Box S, Staunton, Va. 


-WARD-BELMONT — JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Graduates accepted with advanced standing in uni 
versities. Music, Physical Education, Home Economics. 
Separate Preparatory School. 

Betwont Hetcarts, Box 810, NASHVILLE, TENN. 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





High School Course 
Te) 2 Ye leew You can one 


this simplified 
ool Course at home 


years. Meets tegpireme ts for entrance to colleg: 
Pee This and tht ~ six other rectiesl 
in our Bu DAY. 


Free Bulletin. for it 


- AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-395 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS 1923 CHICAGO 














guee won a $2000 prize. Another 
our earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketin "a 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S M INTHLY free. Write today. 
ce School 
Mass. 
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cient gimlet. When Mr. Lewis makes 
fun of something, the thing stays funny; 
and when he probes something, the 
thing stays probed. Ann becomes a suf- 
frage-worker, a prison-cleanser; and she 
meets all sorts of reformistic, prominent, 
and back-alley people; and what Ann 
meets is creatively investigated by the 
Lewis committee. Some of wildest and 
highest New York of the last twenty 
years hilariously reposes in Ann Vick-|& 
ers; out-of-the-way females, nation-sa- 
viors, government-botherers, ultra-deli- 
cate poets, oily social-workers and all 
sorts of sex-revolutionists and biology- 
subverters. 

The Lewis observation, as hinted, 
does all kinds of glorious and pleasure- 
giving things, but the burrowing and 
fiery Lewis creation, to be seen in Main 
Street, has, I believe, become more se- 
date, weaker. Mr. Lewis can take notes 
like the very devil; he is searchlight and 
pickaxe at once; he can mold his notes 
into something live and intense; but he 
hasn’t burrowed so deep into himself in 
his latest novel. Too much of Ann Vick- 
ers is just a wonderful, necessary job. 
As an instance, thousands of persons 
will see a prison-building differently if 
they meet one while riding or walking, 
just because they read about Copper- 
head Gap Prison in Lewis’s book; i 
will be impossible for them to do other- 
wise, for Lewis just twists the sicken- 
ingly cruel prison into you, in a way that 
words can, and the motion-picture or 
theatre can’t. But one feels that yet more 
could be said, and unimpeded creation 
could say it. Also, Mr. Lewis’s desire to 
say the awfullest and funniest about 
America and elsewhere sociologically, 
makes for novelistic bulges and vacan- 
cies. I suppose, therefore, that all lauda- 
tory adjectives could be used about Mr. 
Lewis’s last novel except those meaning 
that it was great. 

Ext Srecet. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


Translated by 
T.E. Shaw 


Oxford Press. $3.50. 


This, the twenty-eighth English 
translation of the Odyssey, may be 
placed among the best. Indeed the sheer 
news interest of the fact that it is the 
work of so curiously famous a soldier 


Lhe Rise and Fall 
of Chauncey Jerome 


Diy etnagel JEROME, clock-maker and 
inventor, was born in a little Connecticut 
town seven years before the opening of the 
nineteenth century. His father was a black- 
smith in very poor circumstances, and the boy’s 
early life was an extremely hard one. After ob- 
taining some education in the district school 
during three winters, at the age of nine he was 
taken into his father’s shop and taught to make 
nails. Two years later his father died and after 
four years of a more or less hand-to-mouth 
existence while he worked for neighboring 
farmers, young Jerome became a carpenter's 
apprentice in a near-by town. While so en- 
gaged he obtained permission to work for him 
self during the dull winter months making dials 
for grandfather clocks. 

In the winter of 1816 he obtained employ 
ment with Eli Terry, who was making hi 
patent shelf clocks, and in the following spring 
he bought some clock parts, mahogany, and 
veneers, and in a small shop wy ta a clock- 
making business of his own. r five years he 
peddled his clocks from nt wi to farm- 
house, and in 1822 he moved to Bristol, Con 
necticut, where he built a small shop for makin, 
clock cases only. He had considerable difficulty 
disposing of these and was without the neces 
sary means to purchase movements to place in 
them, but in the fall of 1824 he succeeded ir 
forming a clock company with his brother. 

About six months later he devised the so 
called “‘ bronze looking-glass clock,” which be 
came extremely popular and resulted in start 
ing him on the road to financial success. Busi 
ness increased rapidly from 1827 to 1837, dur 
ing which time more clocks were made by 
Jerome’s company than by any of its com 
petitors. 

The breakdown of all business in the great 
panic of 1837 materially affected his business, 
but this shrinkage was somewhat offset by his 
timely invention of a one-day brass clock move 
ment, which could be sold more cheaply than 
the one-day wood clock. By 1841 the company 
had made clear profits of $35,000. The clocks 
were so good and so much in demand that many 
small manufacturers used Jerome’s labels for 
their own poor clocks, and to protect himself 
he was drawn into a number of lawsuits. 

In 1850 he was induced to form a joint stock 
company with the Benedict & Burnham Com- 
pany of Waterbury, and the new firm was 
called the Jerome Manufacturing Company. 
This change proved to be the beginning of 
Jerome’s downfall. The business was very 
profitable for a year or two but misplaced con 
fidences brought about the complete failure of 
the company in 1855 and left Jerome a veri- 
table pauper. At i age of sixty-two he was 
compelled to start all over again at the bench. 
For one year he worked for his former rivals, 
the Benedict & Burnham Company. He was 
then induced by an unscrupulous individual to 
take up clock making in another Connecticut 
town, ie two years later he returned to New 
Haven and spent the remaining ten years of 
his life in obscurity, dying in 1868 in very 
straitened circumstances. 


he» foregoing is a condensation of the biographical 
ketch of this business man, who mirrored the life 
of his times, as it appears in the recently published Vol- 
ume X of the Dictionary of American Biography. There 
are hundreds of such human interest narratives in each 
volume of this work, which, when complete in twenty 
volumes, will contain the life-stories of some 14,000 men 
and women who have contributed something of interest 
or importance to the story of the making of America. 


Full details about the Dictionary may 
be had from the publishers: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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BRITISH AGENT 


\ book more absorbingly in- by 


tense than any fiction is this 
R. H. Bruce 


tobiography of a young Scot, 
who rose by curious chances to Lockhart 


osition of vital importance in 
ritish diplomacy, who became 
the eyes of the Bolsheviks the 
master British spy in Russia, 

| by a hair bres adth escaped 

ng executed.”’—Christopher 
\forley. Choice of Book-of-the- 
Month Club and English Book 
Society. $2.75. (Putnam.) 


yeas O/1 











EASTER 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS’ The World's Best 
Gift Book (just issued). In the News 
choice, intimate and delightful 

style which has endeared him to 

millions, Professor Phelps talks, by 
rather than writes of the origin, ered 
genius, influence and significance William 

of Easter, “the best news the n Ph s 
world has ever had.” French lyo elp 
| clour, Gilt Stamping. 75 cents. 

(Fleming H. Revell.) 











SHERMAN 
FIGHTING PROPHET 


' — literary surprise of the by 
ar,” wrote Fanny Butcher of 
The Chicago Tribune about this Lloyd Lewis 
full-length biography of General 
William T. Sherman. Her opin- 
ion is echoed by critics far and 
wide. “Of immense value to the 
\mericam scene.”—N. Y. Sun. 
“A biography of first impor- 
tance.””—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$3.50. (Harcourt Brace.) 





BULA MATARI 


Wassermann shows the man of 
spirit, the man of action. The 
New York Times says, “A story 
as alive and exciting today as if 
Stanley were just returned from 
\frica.” The feel of Africa is in by 
this book, so that the reader can 
say, like the fate- ridden Stan- Jacob 

ley “Africa is in me.” $3.00. Wassermann 
(Liveright.) 


Stanley, Con- 
queror of a 
Continent 
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vert attention from the more important 
fact of its excellence. 

If it is the most readable of the trans- | 
lations it is due to Mr. Lawrence’s con- 


ception of the work. In his sometimes 
flighty but interesting introduction, he 
calls the Odyssey “the first European 
novel,” and his version is more than a 
prose rendering; it, in effect, transforms 
an epic into a novel. 

When we place it among its pecrs, 
the translation shows to good advan- 
tage. Pope’s Odyssey, though the con- 
junction of his great name with Homer’s 
has acquired for it a disproportionate 
prestige, is among the least readable of 
the translations. Chapman’s is unques- 
tionably the greatest, but it is an inde- 
pendent masterpiece and calls for the 
close attention required by subtle poetry. 


style of the King James Bible, secured 


in Homer’s more easy-going passages, | 
becomes too ceremonious. Samuel But- 
ler, perhaps the most penetrating critic | 


made the Homeric heroes speak like 
suburbanites. Lawrence’s version fits be- 
tween the last two. It retains the noble 
rhetorical utterance of the original for 
the heightened passages and elsewhere 
slips into civilian prose. 

Istpor SCHNEIDER. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR 
POWER 
by John Strachey 


Covici-Friede. $3. 


YEARS OF THE LOCUST 
by Gilbert Seldes 
Little, Brown. $3. 


What Mr. Seldes has done is produce 
a Mark Sullivan of the depression years. 
What Mr. Strachey has done is produce 


England in a long time, and this in 
cludes G. D. H. Cole’s Guide Through 


World Chaos, which was stronger on 





OF SEX 


The world’s leading authority on by 
sex surveys the whole science of 
sexual psychology, giving a sum- 
mary of his life’s work and pre- 
senting his final conclusions in a 
held of vital importance to every 
man and woman. A non-tech- 

ical and brilliant book that will 
be a standard for years. $3.00. 
(Ray Long and Richard R. 


Havelock 
Ellis 


Smith, 12 E. 41 St., N. Y. C.) 


details but weak on solutions. The es- 
sence of Mr. Strachey’s theme is that 
capitalism inevitably creates monopolies, 
which just as inevitably create imperial 
governments which inevitably (clashing 
with other monopolistic imperialisms) 
bring about wars. In all this the peo- 
ple in general and the workers in par- 





Cowper’s Miltonic lines suffer from mo- | 
notony. Butcher and Lang, in using the | 


an effect of nobility which, however, | 


of Homer, tried a colloquial style and | 
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———— 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
by Fifth large printing now ready 


of this most talked-about new 
book. A modern translation of 

“Europe's first novel” by the 
author of Revolt in the Desert. 
A handsome volume designed in 
all its details by Mr. Bruce 
Rogers. “The most interesting 
translation of the world’s most 
interesting book.”—Pror. PAUL 
Suorey, in NV. Y. Herald Tribune. 
At all bookstores. $3.50. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 


T. E. Shaw 





THE AMERICAN 
NOTEBOOKS 


by The first authentic edition of the 


. notebooks as Hawthorne actu- 
Nathaniel 


ally wrote them. The book has 
Hawthorne _ been widely reviewed and much 


discussed since publication. ‘In 
these notebooks another Amer- 
Edited by ican becomes alive again.”— 
Randall Stewart Harry HANSEN in The New York 
World-Telegram. $5.00. (Yale 

University Press.) 




















‘MOTHER AND FOUR 
by The story of Laura, left a widow 


| . with four children, the youngest 

Isabel Wilder 8, the oldest 15. “‘I salute a 
new novelist whose first book 
exhibits skill in portraiture and 
the ability to tell an interesting 
story. This is Miss Isabel Wilder, 
younger sister of Thornton. Her 


characters are real, the situa- 
tions are true.””-—W1L11AmM Lyon 
Pue tps, in Scribner's. “‘A real 


delight! The people in it live 
and breathe.’—N. Y. Times. 
$2.00. (Coward-McCann.) 





THERE AND BACK 


by Men are herewith warned—and 
women advised—that this is a 
Ada book for women. Women alone 
Harrison _ Will appreciate it, understand it, 
love it. It is the joyous, light- 
hearted account of two young 
women who decide “‘to get away 
from it all’’—husband, babies, 
and family. Here the reader will 
find new light thrown on the 
mystery of what two women are 
like when they go off alone to- 
gether. $2.50. (Dutton.) 








the finest book that has come out of | 





ticular suffer, and capitalism itself comes 





MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 


by A miracle book! Declared the 
most challenging novel of the 

Lloyd C. decade—one you must not miss. 
Douglass Presents an idea capable of revo- 

lutionizing the world. 

Although this book is in its 
fourth year, Publishers’ Weekly 
states (Jan. 21, 1933) “‘Mag- 
nificent Obsession has been on 
‘best seller’ list every month of 


1932.” $2.50. (Willett, Clark 
& Co.) 
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What about these Hospitals? ain 


a : conic ac 
They are never destroyed and seldom remodelled. Obsolescence is a mastery 
word not found in the hospital lexicon. Yet hospital technique, clientele ie oo i 
and personnel have been completely changed in fifty years. What shall mene 
we build for tomorrow ? equally. 
the befa 
Carl A. Erikson of Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Chicago architects, The d 
with his years of experience in building many hospitals, looks at the shod, ha: 
hospital of today and tomorrow—with illustrations in photographs and ty, credu 
plans from thirteen hospitals. commur 
ness and 
Also in the February issue, an article by Carleton B. Ryder on light aster. M 
Arcuirecture is now published and optics as related to interior design; Brcin’s sculpture on the Joslyn folk-rhyt 
at a subscription price of $6 per Memorial, Omaha; a southern California country home by Roland E. per's blu 
year (add $1 for Canadian post- ‘ ‘ : . c man) of 
age, $2 for foreign postage). The Coate; swimming pool structural details by Jack G. Stewart; the super- : 
cost per copy is fifty cents. To vision of roofing and sheet metal by W. F. Bartels; a facsimile reproduc- =n 
members of the architectural and : é . a ; , portant 1 
allied professions the subscrip- tion of a pencil drawing by Carl Loven; and Arcuirecture’s monthly saiiant 
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just that much closer to oblivion. Mr. 
Strachey’s analysis of present conditions 
is brilliant and, if he speaks for other 
young Englishmen when he contends 
that communism is the only solution, 
significant. Mr. Seldes does not go this 
deep, contenting himself with a résumé 
of our hopes and disappointments and 








E.H. YOUNG 


Author of William and Miss Mole 


Spring Delights tor Fiction 
Readers 


Jenny Wren 


One more unforgettable character in the E. H. Young gallery—Jenny 
Wren, who, with her mother and sister, moves through a story fashioned 
with the subtlety, humor and shrewdness that are part of E. H. Young's 
highly individual artistry. Just published, $2.50 


follics after the crash, and recommend- 
ing nothing. His selection of news-sto- 
rd and miami is shrewd, but one DAVID GARN ETT 
wishes he would be a bit less objective. Author of Lady into Fox 

When he has judgments they are some- 
times questionable. He says, for exam- 
ple, that the intellectual turn left of 
American writers is due to their wor- 
ship of the machine, their feeling that 
Russia is another pre-war America. 


Dreiser, Anderson, Edmund Wilson, JAMES GOULD COZZENS 
etc. worshipping the machine? But his|y Author of S. S. San Pedro h 
The Last Adam 


book is extremely readable if not world- 

shaking. Mr. Strachey’s, however, is 

something more; it is a work of impor- A robust novel of a Connecticut town and its rough and ready country 

tance which shouldn’t be missed. doctor. “‘Cozzens is an artist, a realist, and a vital observer of con- 
temporary life. If you miss this book you are missing some rich vicari- 

ous experience.’ —Chicago Daily News. 55th thousand, $2.50 





Pocahontas 


The most ambitious novel yet written by Mr. Garnett, the story of the 
picturesque American Princess Pocahontas who ended her days in 
England as Mrs. Thomas Rolfe. The material is so exactly suited to 
Mr. Garnett’s undoubted genius that Pocahontas has been greeted by 
the British press as his major work to date. Just published, $2.50 


Ky te CricHTOoNn. 








GOD'S LITTLE ACRE 
by Erskine Caldwell 


Viking Press. $2.50. 


God’s Little Acre is, like Tobacco 


Road, a story of Southern poor whites; fil 
its excellences arise from the author’s y) 


pr oeest PAG PAMATORY CURIOSA 
easiness with this material, his percep- / is 


f 1" 
ae oe A ie 
tion of the poor whites’ situation, la- SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


conic acceptance of their character, and [oct of Drivate ly Printed 








50 
SKK 
Ye 


mastery of their speech. The narrative R oO oO K$ 


tone at its best is direct, imperturbably 
matter-of-fact as that of a folk-ballad, 
equally exclusive of other criteria than 
the befalling of this and this. 

The dilemma of this people, their slip- 
shod, haphazard habit, amiable depravi- 
ty, credulousness, spontaneity, impulse, 
communicate themselves with natural- 
ness and a humor which overrides dis- 
aster. Mr. Caldwell has made use of 
folk-rhythms (as the nigger share-crop- 
per’s blues for the death of the male- 
man) of repetition and refrain. The en- 
tire structure indeed bears a more im- 
portant resemblance to the less filtered 
current ballad—of the miners, for in- 


Limited Editions 
CYoll a bal alot at Va 
PNNbavl-lo) -LelRelciion Van 410) 14-1147 % 
UNEXPURGATED CLASSICS 
EXOTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


FALSTAFF PRESS 3 


Dest. SD 2, 260 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Wanted CAN YOU WRITE 
a” 


WORDS FOR SONGS? Abridged Dictiona 


Jor home, school aad office 


Publishers of many Broadcast 
and Recorded Hits invite known 


and unknown Authors and Composers A wealth of constantly needed information 


——Wj : instant! able. 106,0 ; drec 
stance with, as there, the appurte- to submit song-poems, songs and musical com- new wonda 4 308 gh yy LH 
Gasttions for immediate publication. Send MSS. New Low Prices. Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, 

ETER DEREK LTD., Music Publishers $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; 


nances of a high-powered civilization ‘he , 

, . . 108, Charing X ka., L : 7.00; Limp Pig- 
taken in the elemental stride. Perhaps,| ™ *'®® Chariné ¥ Nay LONDON, Wc. an a Eh ven 
f . bookseller’s or from the 
lor there are several broken narrative publishers. Free speci- 

men pages on request. 
thythms, one should say rather a col- 
lection of such ballads: there are the 
chantey-like portions of the mill-life and 


the crazy gold-digging, the cycle of the 





—sil different—can be built with th» aid of 
PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by editors and G.ac 
American Fiction Guild, widely used by suc- : » 
cessfu! autbors and Motion Picture Studios. MERRIAM CO, 
Equally valuable to professional or new 278 B ay, 


writer. Booklet free. Springfield, 
Mass, 


GAGNON CO., 794A Union ins. 
Bidg., Los Angeles 
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hero male-man, with its “I’m going to 
turn the power on,” and the linked 
cycle of the devastating Griselda, to 
which Ty-Ty’s mighty praises of her 
beauty serve as refrain. 

Leonie ADAMS. 


TECHNOCRACY 


A. B. C. or TecHNocracy, BY FRANK ARK- 
RIGHT. Harpers. $1. 

Lire In A TECHNocRACY, BY Haro_p Logs. 
Viking. $1.75. 

INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOCRACY, BY HowarRD 
Scorr. John Day. $.90. 

TEcHNocRACY: AN INTERPRETATION, BY STU- 
art Cuase. John Day. $.25. 

An OvuTLINE oF TECHNOCRACY, BY WAYNE 
ParrisH. Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 

Wuar Is Tecunocracy, By ALLEN Ray- 
Mond. Whittlesley House. $1.50. 

For AND AGAINST TECHNOCRACY, BY GEORGE 


Freperick, et al. Business Bourse. $2.50. 


pm 
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Company K, sy WILLIAM Marcu. Smith | 
& Haas. $2.—The most vividly honest book | 
that the World War has produced. Here is no 
officer’s war or that of the patrioteer—but that | 
of the rank and file. It should be used as a | 
text-book for young Americans of the pre- | 
R. O. T. C. age. 


SaunpeERS Oak, BY Ropert RayNotps. Har- | 
pers. $2.50.—Another Strong Man from Con- | 
necticut novel. Ed Saunders, wanderer, returns 
to the old homestead and soon becomes entan- 
gled with three women—the Boyhood Sweet- 
heart who married another man; her daughter; 
and the woman Ed had lived with during his 
wanderjahre, who brings with her a rascally 
hanger-on and a half-witted boy, Ed’s putative | 
offspring. Only the canniest Connecticut Yan- 
kee could extriciate his soul from such a snarl 
—but he does so, in a full-blooded, earthy 
novel, whose major fault is its superabundance 
of romantic ecstasy. 


TaLKs witH Mussouini, By Emit Lupwic. 
Little, Brown. $2.75.—A close race, but Mus- | 
solini finally comes out as the more important 
man. The dictator's views on almost every- 
thing. 


THe German Pua@nix, By Oswatp Garri- | 
son Vittarp. Smith & Haas. $2.50.—An | 
excellent analysis and discussion of present-day 
Germany and omitting no important details. 
Whatever else Mr. Villard may be, he is one of | 
our finest journalists. 


Towarps THE Seizure OF Power, By V. I. | 
Lenin. International Publishers. 2 vols. $3.50 | 
each.—The most important historical docu- | 
ments of our time. Lenin’s letters and articles 
written between the July Revolution and the 
final Bolshevik triumph in October, 1917. 


Tue Provinctat Lapy 1n Lonpon, sy E. M. 
Devarie_p. Harpers. $2.50.—Having achieved 
a measure of literary fame the Lady tears her- 
self away from country house and family: ac- 
quiring a flat in London where she can enjoy 
that solitude conducive to further writing. The 
yearners and the literary freaks descend upon 
her in droves and she gets nothing done—ex- 
cept this delightful diary which is fully as 
enjoyable as the book in which the Provincial | 
Lady burst upon the world. 





BOOKS for MARCH 


The March of Democracy 
Second and Final Volume 


by James Truslow Adams 


Completes the highly praised and nationally 
popular narrative history of America begun 
with ‘‘The Rise of the Union.’’ The new volume 
begins with the Civil War and ends with the 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. Adams’s 
genius for vitalizing history glows from every 
page. Profusely illustrated. $3.50. (Coming in 
March.) 


True North by Elliott Merrick 


Life in Labrador described by a young man from New York who broke the 
shackles of the city and struck through to the real core of existence in the 
frozen fastnesses of a land where a hardy, warm-hearted people battle daily 
with nature. A remarkable narrative, honest, buoyant, exciting and filled 
with the grandeur of the North. $3.00. 


Lincoln: A Psycho-biography 
by L. Pierce Clark 


A distinguished psychiatrist, who is also an ardent admirer of Lincoln, has 
now written a complete life of Lincoln from the psychoanalytic view-point. 
The ambiguities, antitheses and complexities of Lincoln are, for the first 
time, laid bare and made explicable. $3.50. 


James Truslow 
Adams 


“ 


“ 


Hunting Big Game in the Eighties 


The Letters of Elliott Roosevelt 
edited by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Intimate letters written by the brother of Theodore Roosevelt and the father 
of Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, who has edited the book, to his parents and friends 
during hunting trips in India and Ceylon. $3.00. 


A Wanderer in the Promised Land 


by Norman Bentwich 


History, archeology and romance blend in this series of journeys to places 
and regions in the Cradle of Civilization. Jerusalem, ‘*The Crusader Coast,”’ 
Palmyra, the hidden city of Petra and the renaissance of Palestine in modern 
times are vividly described by an author who took part in ‘‘The Last Cru- 
sade’’ under Lord Allenby. $2.75. 


“ 


The Art of Henri-Matisse 


by Albert C. Barnes and Violette de Mazia 


The first comprehensive study of Matisse, by the creator of the interna- 
tionally famous Barnes Foundation and author of *‘The Art in Painting.”’ 
It is complete, definitive, fully documented, and has 151 illustrations. $5.00. 


at all bookstores 


AAA) CHARLES SCRIBNER*S SONS 








